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AFTER THE FIGHT AT NARVIK WAS OVER 

British losses in the second battle of Narvik were relatively light, and although the German crews handled their 
weapons well, no British ship was sunk. In the initial destroyer action itself great skill in manoeuvre v/as shown by 
both sides, but superior weight of metal swung the tide of battle in favour of the attackers. Of the British vessels 

the Punjabi played as vigorous a part as any : below are some of her victorious crew and, above, 
part of the destroyer, showing damage typical of the superficial injuries sustained. 

kotos. Fox 
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Chapter 81 

Tilt: SKA AFFAIR: THE INVASION OF NORWAY 

Brunh Minefieldt Off Sor^ay German Fleet Comes Out Heroic End of 
• Glositworm * Encounter between ‘ Renown * and *' Scharnhorst The Two 
battles of iSaryik - Suecestes of Our Submarines British Naval Strength 
Increaiet Lois of '' Bittern* and '‘A/ridi* H.AfS. ^ Effingha/Pi ’ is 
fA^recked The Royal Na\y*s Talks During the Invasion of the Lose 

Countries - Dutch Warships which Joined Britain's Forces 

' i .4 dttaiUd dewiptiun of e^ent% at Sarvik h ghen in Chapter iiO) 
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tHiifilirrs of iJrruiAh foerf^tAitt re»^l- 
wrtr it li AfiM|ioft» Aful thAt 

A I ofiAHk'fiiM#* iiiiffilirr of •bjfm of aI) 
klMi% IfrlK;^! i mt th** 
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roiitHlrfAKir ••trHi'biPtv of XofAiruuii 
trrritonAl i»Atrr» aI WV^i ^i*»r*l. at thr 
f»f whirb lM*jt tbr jjrfjft of NArvit, 
III Alt Af( 't Ali«iiit forty rfiiit*ii Untu aiuJ 
font tuilrm wiitr , ftt IWaIo. art th** .Vor 
tUH I «l«4At «Mif| th of 1 rOfMlIu'llfl Altfl 
• t ^tAtltlAfftil i^'lArrli rrorHl}i4*llfl Aitti 

J hr <« « oimI aiwI thinl liiiiirlirhl- 
• lit fMlril rii/ht to trii foilr» out t^i 
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iii|f rrioi»th» of war 
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roilifAry atttrrfi. aiul cimt ruled troof^ 
rrwiiy U> omkr thrif awoop when the 
Appointed rnotfieiit f*ajno on the Nor* 
we./iAi4 [ir>rta whurh they denir^d to riLuke 
thrir own. When the British fiiiiiefieid.^ 
were bid in the early utoruine of Af>riJ 
tire inTo^iofi of NorwAV hud in fact 

m 

Irngniij ar rordiii.^ to plunji lAiii down an*! 
I/I pflJi’r^ oi faifiltiient for at lea-*t d 
month before. I^ter eVNleurr showed 
that several years earlier IJerinany 
liA^i ( Arrird out purpj**^fij| surveys of 
H< afiiiinavlArt water*. 

While the Brit iish «hifjA eiitru.stetl with 
the ruinelAyin^ were dispoeiii^ thern- 
lelvew At tlieir 'tAtio/i', news of the 
irreateat moinent Ibid reaehed the 
British c'oinriurHler in rhief (Sir 4’liarle« 
Koflj^a) at Hiapa Khjw. British Naval 

air reeiin.fiAi'*’^an4 rs had dete<*tei| u 
lieriiiaii lifittie erui^r ar«*ufnpaiiiei| by 

A nurnlier of eruiser*, destroversi an«i 
other ve>»AelA- in fa/t, a-s the First lu>rd 
-'AmI, ** quite A Meet ** liuiVlfiir Very 
' wiftly fM>rth Wards. I he l/oniifianiler* 
in f*hlef iiMMu diately put to sea to try 
•md f^nd the merit v aiul brinsf them to 
Aitiori 

Meanwhile, when the liilitelayers had 
coinpleteij their task they withilrew to 


the we^^tward. H.-M.S. “ fflow worin/ 
one of the destroyers w hich accompanied 
thL* foree, had Imst a man overlutard on 
the Sunday afteriiu^jii, had stopped 
behind to residue him, and wan hurrying 
to rejoin her foree on Monday niornin^', 
April H, when she saw two 4«erman 
lie.'ttroyer.s which she liahteneil to enj/ai^e. 
She repijfted also the pri*sence of another 
4ieriiu*ri -*hip to the northward. Then 
her me.'*saf/e.s .stt/ppeil. 

Siateil to be an eye-w'itne-..s aceounr 
of the last morIlent^ of “ 4 flowworiii/* 
the following story from the speeial 
correspiindent of “ The Times " at 
Kotterdarn ap|)4*ared on April Ifi. I’he 
narrative is by a iiieinber of a 4iernian 

wt 

prof/jiji/anda coiiiffany.** 

'Mii4i tliat til** naval K»4|ii<t(lr*>fi Oi vi liieh 
lie Aii<» litOu'lii'd at full ^fHM^d 

tli« tleliKolaiKl HiKlit iiort ItHartla. 
hy «li'<4t myer*, Mrlien the iievin 1*1011*? 
tluit one of ih^ ntarnioet th'airoyirrs had 
en4('tK*'d a HrifUh dewtroyrr, 'ria* r» ar 
erobe-r oriler*‘il to join in tin- ^ittai'k arnl 

*it «ini'*i t ii^fa'fl alaiot, 1 h*? Itrill-^h ih'al rtiyi*r, 
tvliieh A fiifi t* m 4i|i[(h(**tl liii the hofiZ 4 >n. 
r«*Veal< d Imt alt'iitify hy «iKn^dliriy a uiesiiiori 
io KnulMh hy a Ihi^h'lainii. ^l*lm crui-T 4 *i 
unawi'rt'*! Ailh lln froin all htri ^* 0 ^ 4 . 'I'h** 

»le'tr'»y»*r «hi«lK*‘<l. ht out a Hffi«*ke'*«‘r«’4'n. 
aial sneri'i-«l*'d in liUifMieiivrin^' uichin 


SUNK BY NORWEGIAN EIRE 

Amontmmr tkip* <«ntr»r<d 4uriii« th« m*uion si Norway wa, |h« cnjuer • KarUruha ' b«U>w 
hil by IJio Norw«c>an coaatel baturw, and >uiU oH Kn.tianvarul. a harbour on th» Skatrorrak 

f €fdrf it /*rr^.4 



torpedo range. 8hc then fired a salvo of 
lor])edoes, which fhe cruiser only just 
avoided by pulling her helm hard over. 
The British destroyer had no chance of 
delivering a second discharge. Hhe was over- 
whelmed witli shells, and a violent explosion 
liroke her in halves. All the survivors, 
it is said, were picked up by the cruLscr. 

At this time hopes were held at the 
Admiralty that this strong enemy force 
might be caught between the Briti.sh 
force lately engaged in minelaying and 
the main Home Fleet. Unhap[)ily, the 
enemy made good their escape. The 
chances of such an encounter are in- 
finitely more remote at sea than they are 
on land, when the results of a converging 


It was snowing hard and a gale was 
raging, hut tlie “ Renown opened fire 
at 18,f)00 yards. After replying .some 
three minutes later, the enemy turned 
away. It was observed that the battle- 
cruiser had been hit on her forward 
superstructure, and a column of smoke 
was seen over her ; her guns became 
silent, though later tht^y resumed firing 
under local control. The heavy c^^i'^er 
accompanying her then threw out a 
smoke screen, and both escajied. 

That same afternoon of April 9 the 
British Second Destroyer Flotilla, 
com mantled by Captain B. A. War- 
burtoii-Lce, was in the vicinity of West 


German Losses at Sea (April 8-16) 

Warshipt 

Tons 


Nam^ 

Admiral Scheer 10,000 

Bluecher 10,000 

(or Gneitenau) 

Karltruhe 6 .(X >0 

Gficiienay 26,000 

Scharnhortt ... 26.0<X) 

Emden 5,400 

8 to M Dettroyert — 

I Light Cruiser ... — 


Torpedoed and damaged 
Sunk (German report taid 
Bluecher) 

Torpedoed and tunh 
Sunk fNorwegian oW^nalj 
Da m aged br Benown 
Sunk off Otto 
Sunk (varying report!) 
Sunk off Bergen tson-f 
reports state 2) 

Sunk 


I U-boat 

Tonkera, Transports . Merchant an^ Supplf Ships 
*Po«idonra .. SOOOf’) Sunk. April 9 

*Augutt Lconhardt 2.S93 



•Kreta 2 S19 

*Rio de Janeiro ... S.2f)l 
*Amasia ... 7 129 

*lonla ... ... 3.102 

Antaret 2 .S 93 

•Moorsund ... 32 1 

7 other ehipe ... — 

6 1 uppty «hi pa - — 

RauenfeU — 

Tanker Skagerrak 6.04t 
Main 7(5,24 

Tanker Kattegat — 

AlaCer 8,514 


4 tO" 

5 u n ir 


April 
April 
April 
, Aprd 

» 

April 

oedoed. 


8 

8 

9 

14 

12 

3 reported 


S ' u t ' * c j 
S li 
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• Sunk by ^ui-rrn:r mes 
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Fjord, h ading intf» ntor l*'p>rd. iit who . 
liciid is the town r»f .\ n\ik. L*.irn 
ing of the presence ^'f a >?roi * ri< n.v 
destrovf‘r force in th*‘ C dot t)o',| tf. 
British conimaiuhT soicjla n 
from liOnrlon, and was in • * • 
free hand on his own r*’ ( -i ’ 1 ‘v 
repliefl (lOing into a* t a 

4.30 a. in. on .April bi Om >. * 

Destrover Flotilla wa^^ oti Nar.. 

'11 

The sturv of tin* rc'^iieniL' kar • 

% 

told in ChajitfT so. One * w^'u v I* - 1 )\ . r 
out of niin* wa^ .sunk and tIi*' n 
were left on fir*' , all wer* " 



movement can with some certainty be 
predicted. 

On the next day (Tuesday, April 9) 
the British Fleet was steaming otT the 
Norwegian coast about Bergen when it 
was verv heavily attacked bv German 
aircraft. Two cruisers were slightly 
damaged, but remained at their stat ions. 
One very heavy bomb hit the llagship 
Kodnev,’* but her armour withstood 
the impact, although she sutiered sonu* 
casualties, four olliccrs and three men 
being injured. The cruiser “ Aurora ” 
was subjcctcfl to five homhing attacks, 
all of wliich failed, but the destroyer 
Gurkha” which accompanied her was 
hit, and sank after 4A liours. The 
“Onrklia’s” crew was saved. 

\Vea.ther conditions farther north, 
oil' Narvik', were of the worst (h'>erip- 
l inu when at dawn on the Tnesday thL' 
battle-eniiM i’ l\enowii ” sighted the 
“ Scluirnhot.^t ” and a 10,tXH>-ton 
Hi]>per- class cruiser in the tar distance. 











OPPONENTS IN A Rl NNTNc. FIGHT 


So comagc was sustained by the Bntish b.ittie-cruiser 
a ru 'uui : fight with the • Scharnhorst ’ and a lo.ooo-toR 
' Scharnhorst ' herself was damaged, and was aeam attacked laleff 

top left, the ■ Scharnhorsl 
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AFTERMATH OF A NAVAL ACTION 

During the crossing to Norway German naval units fell in with H.M. Destroyer 
owworm, and after a sharp engagement with a German warship the ‘Glowworm ’ 
was sunk. These photographs show ; above, a shell bursting in front of the British 
destroyer as seen from the enemy craft ; left, some of the ‘Glowworm's ’ crew in a 
rubber lifeboat ; below, half drowned British sailors clamber aboard the enemy warship. 
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armament than the Jirltisli — having 
more guns, and of bigger calibre. The 
flotilla leader “ Hardy " wa?^ so flamagcd 
that she was run ashore ; Capt. War- 
burton-Lec was fatally w'onnded. An 
older destroyer, H.M.S. “ Hunter,’' was 
sunk ; “ Hotspur ” and Hostile " 

were damaged, but carried on. During 
the withdrawal the British ilotilla 
sank the ammunition ship “ Kauenfels " 
and destroyed six transports. 

The second battle of Narvik opened 
on A])ril 13. The Second Flotilla had 
remained to blockade the enemy in 
Narvik Fjord. It was reinforced by 
H.M.S. “ Warspitc ” and a strong force 
of destroyers, and about noon on the 
13th the combined licet, under Vice- 
Admiral Whitworth, advanced up the 
fjord to attack the enemy. Four 
German destroyers were sunk in Narvik 
Bay ; three others, which fh'd up 
Bom bales Fjord, a narrow inlet behind 
the town of Narvik, were ]nirsucd and 
destroyed. On the Britisli side three 
destroyers were damaged. 


In a fiuht ofT Horten on the west 
coast of Oslo Fjord, on April 10, the 
Norwegiaji minelayer ** Olav Trygg- 
vason sank tlic German cruiser 

Emden." The Germans further 
admitted tlie loss of the cruiser 
“ Bluecher ” by gunfire from shore 
batteries and/ Norwegian mines in O^hi 
Fjord, and also of the *’ KarLsruhe,” 
whic'h they said had Ijeen sunk by 
Norwegifiji gunfire off Kristiansand. 
It was afterwards established, howevtT, 
that this cruiser had received three tor- 
pedoes from H.M, Hubmarine “ Trua.nt. 
The loss of the ” Blureher” was a severe 
one, for aboard this ship were the German 
admiral commandine the sea forces and 

f * 

a German general efimnianding the 
army of oceupatlon, tog(‘ther with their 
staffs. It was helievral that out f»f 1,500 
on the vessel there were only 40 
survivors. 

The pocket hattlcship “ .Vdniir<j! 
Selieer ” was attacked on Af)ril 1 1 by 
H.M. Submarine “ Spearfish ” and wa^ 
hit by one if not more torpedoes. 
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of success during this fate 
Tims on April V) Triton 
tfjTpedoes into a larue eonvriv. ar»u 
** Suntish ' torjieiloed arid satik 
.3,*K>t)-tfiii fiermaii supplv ship. On 

A[)ril 11 “Triad.” penetrating 0.]n 
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HEROES OF THE ‘SPEARFISH* 

On April ir, iQio, the Germjn 
battlpship 'Admiral Sche^r ’ below wa* teo 
peJoed by the Bnt..«ih submann? Speamnh ’ 
and badly damaijcd. For thi« * 

Commander J. H. Forbe* Uef* k 
D.S.O. ; on August aS. 1940* A.lrnflr* ?? 
announced that th* ‘ Spearfish n ^ 

prf'Umfd lost 
/ 7 j ’ '/•' r r . / 
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same time that we carried on operations 
in the North Sea. One of the interesting 
facts revealed by Mr. Churchill was 
that for a period of five weeks the Home 
Fleet had again been using the anchor- 
age at Scapa Flow. 

The invasion of Norway on April 8 
had been preceded by a continued and 

ruthless attack on 
her shipping while 
she could still claim 
the rights of a 
neutral power. On 
April 5 it was an- 
nounced that, after 
torpedoing without 
warning the Nor- 
wegian steamer 
Navana” (2,118 


INAXI BOMB FALLS WIDE OF THE MARK 

Dunng an air attack on the British naval units off Bergen on April 9, 1940, a bomb exploded in 
the sea near H.M.S, Rodney,* as seen above. Another bomb 

some casualties 

, Photo^ Central Press 


fell on the vessel and caused 
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tons) 30 miles off the north coast of 
Scotland, a U-boat had cruised about 
for half an hour without making any 
attempt to save drowning men. 

Next day brought news of British 
successes against German ships in 
Scandinavian waters. Three vessels, 
including one carrying 300-500 troops, 
had been torpedoed by British sub- 
marines in the Skagerrak off Southern 
Norway. These ships were the “ Rio 
de Janeiro ” (5,261 tons), the tanker 
‘‘Posidonia” (5,000 tons), and the 
Kreta (2,539 tons). Later news 


SMART WORK BY THE ‘SNAPPER’ 

S ‘four'lf t ‘ "a"**’'’" ’ herself by 

prisoners landed from the ‘Snapper/ Inset. Lieut. W. D. King, of ‘Snapper.’ photoSed 

after receiving the D.S.O. from the hands of King George. ^ ^ 

Photos f Central Press / Keystone 


told of other German transports and 
auxiliaries sunk in Scandinavian waters 
the “ Main ” (7.624 tons) ; the 


“ An tares (2,593 tons), mined or tor- 
pedoed ; the “ Ionia ” (3,102 tons) ; the 
‘‘ August Leonhardt ” (2,593 tons) ; and 
the tanker “ Moorsund ” (321 tons), all 
sunk by British submarines. 

The escape of one convoy was due 
to the enterprise and resource of 
Captain Pinkney, of the Fylingdale/’ 
in charge of six British and thirty- 
one neutral ships in a fjord near 
Bergen on April 9. Almost ready to 
sail, they saw the German tanker 
‘‘ Skagerrak ” enter the fjord, her decks 
lined with troops. When she hurriedly 
made off, Captain Pinkney had his first 
inkling of what was afoot, and just 
afterwards received a radio message 
telling all British ships to leave. He 


got the convoy going and in due 
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course they met an escort of British 

warships and made their way safely 
home. 

At the beginning of May, owing to 
the attitude of Italy, British shippincr 
was being diverted from ^ 

the M e d i t e r r a n e a n, Mediterranean 
On the same day the Precautions 
Admiralty made known 

the loss of the submarines ''Tarpon” 
(Lt. - Comdr. H. J. Caldwell) and 

Sterlet (Lt.-Comdr. G. H. 8. Havard). 

The Sterlet was the most modern of 
the eight submarines of the “ Shark ” 
class, while Tarpon was a sister 

ship of the “Trident,” “ Triton ” and 
“ Truant.” 

Next day came the new^s of the loss 
of the sloop “ Bittern ” (Lt.-Comdr. 
R. Miles), She had been repeatedly 
attacked by enemy aircraft, and after 
prolonged fighting (in wdiich one aircraft 
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FATE OF A POLISH DESTROYER 

When Poland was overwhelmed by the Nazis, certain naval units escaped and joined forces 
with the Royal Navy. Among these were the destroyers ‘ Grom ’ (Thunder) and 
‘ Blyskawica ' (Lightning), illustrated in page 389. In the summer of 1940 the ‘ Grom, 
while operating off Narvik, was heavily bombed by German aircraft and sank within two 
or three minutes. She is seen below in the fjord shortly before the attack. Not content 
with sinking the destroyer the German airmen deliberately machine-gunned the survivors 
in the water ; one of these hapless targets is seen among wreckage on the left. For^nate y 
a British destroyer was at hand (top) and her boats were able to pick up all but 66 of the crew. 
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was shot down in flames and others 
severely handled) was set on fire in 
Namsos Fjord. This sloop, designed 
principally for the protection of 
convoys against air attacks, fought a 
most gallant battle against great odds. 
With her ammunition exploding, and 
stricken by enemy bombs, she continued 
to fight on until at great hazard her 
crew were rescued. Next afternoon she 
was torpedoed and sunk by a British 
Avarship to prevent her becoming a 
danger to navigation. 

Other losses off the coast of Norway 
announced at this time included that of 
H.M. Destroyer “ Afridi ” (Capt. P. L. 

Vian, D.S.O.), bombed 
and sunk while* protect- 
ing the convoy contain- 
ing troops withdrawn 
‘‘ With the arrival of 
stated the Admiralty com- 
munique, “ repeated waves of enemy 
aircraft kept up an incessant attack 
upon the convoy, but the barrage 
maintained by the anti-aircraft guns 
of the escort was so effective that 
the troop transports were untouched.’’ 

Six naval trawlers were also lost off 
the coast of Norway : the “ Warwick- 
shire,” the “ Cape Chelyuskin,” the 
“ Jardine,” the “ St. Goran,” the “Gaul” 
and “ Aston Villa.” These craft were 
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‘ Afridi ’ 
Sunk 

from Namsos. 
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VICTORIA CROSS FOR THE ROYAL NAVAt DT^crro^/c 

The first British naval detachment landed at Namsos on April 14 and Briti«;h t 
withdrawn on May i, 1940. During that ^ ^ ^ 

were shown by Lieut. R. B. Stannard, R.N.R. (circle), of Trawler- Arar’‘tha’t° h“‘^ ’’ 

subsequently awarded the V.C. His most notable feat was the esteblUhmln^f’ ^ 

camp on shore close to his ship. Although in five days the • Arab ^ ^ 

attacks, and the camp and Lewis-gun positions were reoeat.dlv m,^h- 3i bombing 

suiLarineT" Abovr°s"!’stnfi““?thich‘ Tank T' ^G° i^Nor^eern^wate^ty ^ftfsh 

^/iotos, ; Topical 


NAVAL LOSSES IN NORWAY 

One of the most serious British naval cas- 
ualties of the Norwegian campaign was 
when H.M.S, ' Effingham ’ (abovei be- 
came a total loss through striking an 
uncharted rock off the coast of Norway. 

Photo y Wright ; Logan 

damaged by air attack, and it was not 
deemed advisable for them to cross the 
North Sea. They were therefore sunk, 
presumably because there was no time 
for effective repairs. The casualties 
were slight. Further uaval losses an- 
nounced during May included H.M.S. 
“ Seal,” a minelayer submarine of 
1,520 tons surface displacement, and 
the destroyer “Valentine” (1,100 tons), 
damaged by air attack off the Dutch 
coast and subsequently beached with, 
it was believed, few casualties. Com- 
manded by Commander H. J. Buchauaii, 
Royal Australian Navy, H.M. S. Valen- 
tine ” was completed in 1918 and had 
been converted into an escort vessel. 

H. M.S. “ Whitley ” (Lt.-Comdr. J. N. 
Rolfe) was also damaged by bombs and 
subsequently sunk. She, too, was an 
“ over-age ” destroyer which had been 
converted into an escort vessel. 

Other warships lost during ^lav 
were H.M.S. “ Wessex,” a destroyer of 

I, 100 tons, sunk after enemy air attack 
off the French coast j the miuesweeping 
traAvIer “ Charles Boyer ” and the 
minelayer Princess Victoria,” both 
sunk by enemy mines ; and the naval 
trawlers Melbourne ” and “ Cape 
Passaro. The most serious casualty of 
the period was the 10,000-ton cruiser 
“Effingham” (Capt. J. M. Houston), 
which became a total loss through 
striking an uncharted rock off the 
Norwegian coast. 

To set off against these losses there 
was a magnificent record of successes 
by Allied submarines, troopships a\ id 
supply ships ofif Norway. Between 
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Mav 1 and May 15 at loa^^t nine German 
transport and supply sliips wore sunk, 
in addition to a oXKX)-ton supply ^■kip 
chased ashore and shelled by 
'• Trident ” on May 2. The work of the 
submarines was done under exceptionally 
difficult circ\ini:?t&iiccs, to wliicli calm 
wc^athcr coiuiitiou^j a bright moon, and 
the constant acthity of enemy air 
patrols and surface vessels all con- 
tnbuTod. And against our naval 
losses also should be counted the 
companuive immunity of British mer- 
chant shipping during this period. 
The total sinkings for April were in fact 
1S.‘249 tons, while world tonnage losses 
amounted to 41.6 j 7 tons, the smallest 
monthly fisrnre since the war began. 
Up to May L 19,098 merchant ships 
liad been convoved by the. British 
Nat-y, of which Si (or one in 616) were 
lost bv enemy action. The French 
tigiires were 3,45 ships convoyed with 
seven losses. 

The invasion of Holland and Belgium 
on Mav 10 brought immediate tasks to 
the Royal Na\w — such as assisting the 
evacuation of the Dutch Royal Family, 
a dash by motor torpedo boats into the 
Zuvder Zee, laving of mines, destruction 


of oil dumps, and the 
blocking of the port of 
Yniiiiden, to the west of 
Ams t erdam . Magnet i c 
mines had been laid by 
the enemy at the en- 
trances to most of the 
Dutch ports, but the 
British* minesweepers 
were able to deal with 
them and to enable a 
great deal of shipping to 
escape. Enemy air 
attacks on the mine- 
sweepers brought little 
success. Prompt and 
successful work was also 
done bv British mine- 
layers, who within two 
hours of the enemy 
onslaught were laying 
mines in vital places 
along the seaboard 
of the Low Countries. 

A flotilla of motor torpedo boats was 
dispatched from the East Coast to 
hamper any German attempt to cross 

the Ziiyder Zee — which 
— but within twelve hours of the arrival 
of this flotilla it became obvious that 



CONVOY CAPTAIN 

Capt. John Short Pinkney, 
of the S.S. “ Fylingdale,'’ 
who showed great daring and 
enterprise in extricating a 
convoy from a Bergen fjord. 
He was awarded the O.B.E. 
Photo, Topical 


SHIP THAT BLEW UP IN THE NIGHT • 

In April. 1940, the French destroyer ■ Maille Breze.’ of 2.441 tons, blew up as she lay anchor 
oH a British port. There was heavy loss of life. Below, the damaged destroyer is seen after 

the disaster and shortly before she sank. 

F^h rkfn i mI 


Amsterdam must fall, 
and the flotilla was 
obliged to withdraw past 
blazing oil tanks along a 

mnal almost blocked by 

small craft. The motor 
torpedo boats were 
heavily attacked by 
German aircraft, but 
replied effectively, bring- 
ing down at least one 
German aeroplane. 

The work of the naval 
landing parties was in- 
valuable. Their task was 
to fire the oil storage 
tanks and to wreck ports 
as far as possible — a 
mission carried out by 
the express desire of the 
Dxitch authorities. Huge 
columns of smoke and 
flames in the sky testified 
to its success. 

At Ymuiden a merchant vessel full 
of iron ore, together with a trawler, 
was sunk in the southern entrance to the 
port. Two floating docks collapsed; 
cranes, hoppers, dredgers and barges 
were sunk in the deepest part. After 
the lock gates had been closed the 
machinery operating them was destroyed 
by high explosive. A 12,000-ton liner 
was sunk at the other entrance to the 
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BRITAIN WELCOMES DUTCH ESCAPERS 

Above, one of the many Dutch trawlers which put into English 
ports when their country was invaded. Below, the newly built 
Dutch submarines O.22 and O.24 which dodged enemy mines and 
successfully reached the English coast. Right, Dutch soldiers 
climbing aboard a British destroyer from their bombed ship. 
I’holos, Central Preee ; •• Xewa Chronicle " ; Keystone 






liarbour, an iron foundry blown up, 

and a flotilla of hoppers sunk — thus' 

It was said, “ completing a thoroughly 

efhcient job carried out in the shortest 
possible time.” 

The acce.ssion of many valuable 
Dutch naval units to the Allied fo rces" 
was one encouraging result of the Dutch 
surrender to Germany. These ve.ssds 
comprised four cruisers, eight destroyers, 

submarines, 10 torpedo boats, aiul a 
considerable number of mi.scellaneoas 
warships. One of the biggest cruisers, 


the 6 670-ton “ Sumatra,” immediately 
joined the British Fleet i'n the North 

oea. 

One of the most stirring stories of the 
invasion of Holland was of the escape 
of two Dutch submarines. In the words 

» I ' • --^'^anfler. First Lord of the 
Aclmiraltv ; 

A particulaHy desperate and gallant 

rnS ^ 

(equipped against magnetic mines) anT^t 
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was known that the waterway w'as full of 
magnetic mines, their officers were deter- 
mined to get them and prevent them from 
falling into Gorman hands. If they wore 

amr?! 1 he acliieved 

fairway ^ would have helped to block the 

” However, by skUful handling, the 
commanding officers succeeded in dodging 
the mines and getting them to the open sea 
whence they proceeded to England. Thants’ 
to such acts of bravery and determination, a 
very valuable part of the Xetherlands Xavy 

"dth the other 

Allied Xaval Forces until the common 
enemy is defeated.” common 
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HOME FRONT HOARDINGS ADMONISH THE 

NATION 

Organizers of many branches of the vast British war effort were not 
slow to enlist the powerful aid of poster publicity to point their appeals 
to the people. Representative examples are here seen which, with those 
reproduced In pages 538 and 551, cover the period September, 1939. 
to summer, 1940. From the view-point of design, some of these posters 
were scarcely outstanding, but they did contrive to fulfil their primary 
purpose of conveying messages to the public. Points of interest were 
the use 9f photographic material in some compositions, and the 
commendable breakaway from Army tradition in the A.M,P,C, appeal. 
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Chapter 82 

THE HOME FRONT DURING THE EARLY 

MONTHS OF 1940 

Agreement With the Railways — Subsidies for Essential Food Supplies — 

Evacuation Plans — Progress of War Savings Campaign — Cabinet Re- 
organized — Paper Shortage — Simon's Second War Budget — Growing 
Dissatisfaction With Government's Policy — A Change Demanded 


T he early months of 1940 were 
marked by no sensational de- 
velopments on the Home Front. 
The reiterated assertions of many in 
high places that time was on our side, 
and that we had only to continue the 
Sitzkrieg behind the bulwark of the 
impregnable Maginot Line to wear out 



MUNITIONS FACTORY 
EXPLOSION 


On Jan. i8, 1940, an explosion took place at 
the Royal Powder Factory, Waltham Abbey, 
Essex, in which five people lost their lives 
and thirty were injured. Above, a church 
in the district which had many of its stained 
glass windows blown out. 

Photo ^ Sport &• General 


the Nazis, had bred a feeling of com- 
placency w'hich acted as a brake on the 
national effort — a complacency which 
was to be rudely jolted at the end of 
the spring, when the Blitzkrieg which 
the Polish campaign should have pre- 
pared us for burst in all its fury. 

But the country was still, as it were, 
sluggish from the black-out and the 
rigours of an exceptionally hard winter. 


The reports from the Western Front 
were laconic in the extreme : a stale- 
mate seemed to have been reached. 
Britain felt inclined to lean back and 
wait for the blockade to win the war. 
The Home Front went ahead, it is true, 
with its efforts, but the nation had not 
yet learned to “ Go to it ! ” 

On February 7, 1940, were published 
the financial arrangements between the 
Government and the four main-line 
railways and the London Passenger 
Transport Board which arose out of the 
control of these undertakings by the 
Ministry of Transport. Receipts and 
expenses were to be pooled 
(with certain minor excep- 
tions), and out of the pool 
the transport concerns 
were to be paid annual 
sums, equivalent in the 
case of the railway com- 
panies to the average of 
their net revenues for the 
years 1935, 1936 and 1937, 
and in the case of the 
L.P.T.B., to its net revenue 
for the year ended June 
30, 1939. Payment of these 
sums was guaranteed by 
the Government. 

An important Declara- 
tion of Poliev was issued 

V 

on February 9 by the 
National Executive of the Labour 
Party, which called upon the British 
people to contribute their utmost effort 
to the overthrow of the Hitler system 
in Germany. The Labour Party, this 
declaration affirmed, “ unreservedly sup- 
ports the Allied war of resistance to Nazi 
aggression because, though loathing 
war, it regards this war as a lesser evil 
than the slavery which finally would be 
the only alternative.^* There followed 
a statement of the broad lines of settle- 
ment which the Party wanted to see 
reached after the defeat of Hitlerism, 
among which the chief points were : 
freedom and restitution for the nations 
overrun by Nazi tyranny ; equal oppor- 
tunity of access for all peoples to raw 
materials and markets in Colonial 
territories ; bold economic and financial 
planning on a world-wide scale ; and 
the right of all nations to live their 
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own lives within the new world-order. 
In the House of Commons on Februarv 8 

k'' 

Sir John Simon announced that tjie 
Government had agreed to spend 
£58,000,000 annually in subsidies for 
wheat, milk, meat and bacon in order 
to prevent an undue rise in the cost of 
these essential foodstuffs. He explained 
that rationing had to go hand in hand 
with this*policy of Government subsidy, 
lest the relative cheapness of these 
commodities should lead to an undue 
consumption of them. 

New plans for the evacuation of 
schoolchildren in the event of serious 


WHEN COAL WAS 
SCARCE 

The severe winter of 1939- 
40 affected the transport 
of fuel. Below is one of 
143 special coal trains 
which replaced certain 
passenger services as soon 
as the thaw came, and 
enabled householders in 
the south to replenish 
their supplies. Left, Lord 
Portal, Chairman of the 
Coal Production Council. 
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industries or essential to 
nourish our people.” He 
urged economy in the 
use of food, since pur- 
chases of foodstuffs from 
abroad were the biggest 
item in foreign spending, 
and the necessity of 
growing more food at 
home. He stressed also 
the need of buying with 
discretion, and fore- 
shadowed further in- 
creases in taxation. As 
a gratifying commentary 
on Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech, the Board of Trade 
returns for January, 1940, 
showed an increase of 
£1,593,976 on exports as 
compared with January, 
1939. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 

Above, in the control room of London 
Area’s Civil Defence organization during an 
air raid rehearsal, a plotting officer is 
registering localities which have been 
supposedly damaged. Right, a Lambeth 
A.R.P. warden wears a white " tin hat,” 
easily seen during ” black-out ” hours. 

Fhoto.-i, Fox 

air raids were announced by the Ministei 
of Health, Mr. Waltei Elliot, on 
February 15. This was to be a voluntary 
evacuation, but parents who registered 
were to sign an undertaking that they 
would send their children when ordered 
to do so and that thev would allow them 
to remain in the reception areas until 
the school parties returned. This was 
a necessary step, since many of the 
children who had been evacuated at the 
beginning of the war had been brought 
back from the recept ion areas by parents 
who had either been unwilling to remain 
parted from their children — a natural if 
.<hort-sighted view — or had considered 
the danger from air raids to be over- 
rated, 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Privy Seal, 
in a speech at Nottingham on February 
17, reviewed the nation’s efloil on 

the Home Front. He 
stressed the need for 
the proper equipment 
of our fighting forces 
maintenance of our 
’ If we do not have the 
iiH'ome from the sale of exports to 
eo mi tries overseas,” he said, we 
r ail not expect to maintain through a 
long struggle our purcha.se of the com- 
modities* that are vttal to our war 


ings Certificates. Four days later Sir 
John Simon announced the issue of a 
war loan of £300,000,000 cariyina 
interest at 3 per cent, issued at par 
and redeemable at par in October 
1959. On March 18 he told the Houfr:e 
that the loan h.ad been over-subscribed 

Further figures of war finance were 
given by Sir John Simon, when moving 
the Vote of Credit for a sum not exceed- 
ing £700,000,000 for war expenditure 

during tl\e year ending 
March 31, 1941. At War 
that time the three Finance 

Defence Services and 
the Ministry of Supply between them 
were spending some £4,000,000 a 
day, and other war services such as 
evacuation, A.E.P., shipping, etc., were 
spending nearly a million pounds a 
day. AVhen other expenses of the 
Government were taken into account 
the coimtry, said Sir John Simon, was 
spending at a rate of £6,500,000 a day. 
Even this huge figure was soon to be 
greatly exceeded. The Agricultural 
Wages (Amendment) Bill, introduced on 
March 12, provided for the fixing of a 
national minimum weekly wage The Blil 

PIONEERS AT WORK 

It was on Oct, 26, 1939, that recruiting for 
the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps opened, 
and a large campaign for the Corps was set 
on foot in April, 1940, with excellent result*;. 
Formed of volunteers between the ages of 35 
and 50, the A.M.P.C. did fine work during 
the Battle of France. Below pioneers are 
erecting barbed wire entanglements on the 

East Coast. 

Photo, Bar rati 
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The War Office an- 
nounced on February 26 
that, as from March 
11, North Scotland (the 
counties of Caithness, 
Sutherland, Ross and 
Cromarty, part of In- 
verness and Argyll, and 
the Inner and Outer 
Hebrides) would become 
a “protected area” under 
the Defence Regulations. 
No persons would be 
allow^ed to enter the area 
except those with official 
permits and permanent 
residents other than 
enemy aliens. 

The War Savings cam- 
paign continued to make 
steady progress, and on 
March 1, 1940, the 

National Savings Com- 
mittee v/ere able to state 
that saving.s iiad reached 
a total of £100,000,000, 
made up of £50.500,000 
in Defence Bonds and 
£49,500,000 in War Sav- 
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LONDON WARTIME NOTES, EARLY IN 1940 

I, Sandbagged Eros, in Piccadilly Circus, surrounded by cut-outs 
of the once familiar flower-sellers. 2, An office building in 
Kingsway with sandbags and windows neatly boarded jn. 

3, A barrage balloon at its moorings in a quiet London street. 

4, Surface shelters in the Haymarket. 5, First Aid Post and 
Trench Shelter location signs on a lamp-post. 6, A War Reserve 
constable on duty at a sandl^agged police box in the Strand. 
7, An Information Office for the Forces in Trafalgar Square. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND PLAYS 

ITS PART 

In this page are photographs ol 
Northern Ireland’s v/ar activities. 
Above, land adjoining Parliament 
Buildings being ploughed for food. 
Above, left, young gunners of the Fleet 
Air Arm receiving instruction. Left, 
crew of an A. A. gun station operating 
a range-finder and predictor in con- 
crete emplacements. Below, left, girls 
of a flax-spinning mill examining 
khaki linen handkerchiefs for the 
troops. Large quantities of clothing 
material for the armed forces vvere 
produced in Northern Ireland’s mills. 
Below, fitting and pressing on copper 
driving bands for small shells.* 
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cataLILshed the principle for which 
agricuiturul workers had long been 
pleading — i.e. that a minimum wage 
should be fixed by a central body, in- 
stead of by County Committees. The 
central body in which was embodied 
the power of fixing these rates was the 
Central Agricultural Wages Board, but 
the County Committees were given 
leave to up|>eal to the Board if they felt 
that agricultural circumstances in their 
urea made it impossible for farmers to 
t>ay this national minimum wage. 

During March a storm broke ov^er the 
head of the Ministry of Supply on the 
question of alleged commission-seekiii*» 
Storm certain persons w'ho 

Over Supply to Jia'e special 

Ministry ' Ministry. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison 
' ited cases in which would-be internie- 
'liiirifS had approached firms and offered 
fhfir services to obtain contracts from 
th e Ministry. 
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WHERE A MINELAYING ’PLANE BLEW UP 

Four members of the crew and three civilians were killed and over i6o people were injured as the 
result of explosions which followed the crash of a German minelaying aircraft at Clacton-on-Sea 
on the night of April 3o-Ma7 i, 1940. Above, the scene of the crash, showing the destruction 

caused. Left, an engine of the German aircraft. 

Photos, Central Press ; ** Daily jlid’rror 




Mr. Leslie Burgin drew’ a distinction 
between the regular business practice 
of remunerating agents by commission 
and the practice of attempting to bribe 
serv'ants of the Cfowm. At all events, 
new' regulations were put into force, 
making it an offence for any individual, 
in an attempt to gain some monetary 
adv^antage for himself, to represent 
that he was in a position to influence 
any person in the .service of any Govern- 
ment department. 

On April 3 Downing Street an- 
nounced a reorganization of the Cabinet, 
and the following appointments, 
amongst others, were approved l>y the 
King : Lord Privy Seal, Sir Kingsley 
Wood ; Secretary of State for Air, 
Sir Samuel Hoare ; Minister of Food, 
Lord Woolton ; Postmaster - General, 
Mr. W. S. Morrison ; iMinister of Ship- 
ping, Mr. R. S. Hudson ; President of 
the Board of Education, Mr. Herwald 
Eamsbotham. No Minister for the 
Co-ordination of Defence was appointed 
in the place of Lord Chatfield, who left 
the Cabinet, One of the most intere.stinf^ 
appointments was that of Lord Worjlton, 
a w'ell-known Imsiness man and chair- 
man of Lew ises Ltd. 

A sidelight on the economic w’ar was 
afforded in a Parliamentary reply given 
on April 4, informing the "House of the 
Government’s decision to set up, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Swinton, 
a special trading company, financed by 
the Treasury and known as the Engli.sh 
Commercial Corporation, Ltd,, to assist 
in developing British trade with the 
Balkans. 

The following day the Ministry of 
Mines announced the creation of a Coal 
Production Council. Its object was to 
increa-e British coal exports and maiii- 

8.'I3 


More 

Protected 

Areas 


tain the supplies essential for the vast 
war work in progress on the Home 
Front. The Council was to be presided 
over by Lord Portal and \vould in- 
clude representatives both of workmen 
and employers, ' as well as officials of 
the Ministries of Shipping, Mines, and 
Transport. 

On xVpril 15 the Aliens (Protected 
Areas) Order came into force. It 
declared eight areas adjoining important 
naval ports to be pro- 
tected areas under the 
Aliens Order, 1920. No 
alien ordinarily resident 
in a protected area on March 29, 1940, 
could remain there without written 
authority from the Chief Constable of 
the district or from the Secretary of 
State. Similar permission w'as needed 
by visiting aliens. These protected areas 
(to which later others were added) w'ere : 
Humber, Harwich, Medw'ay, Thames, 
Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, North 
of Scotland, the Orkneys and Shetlands, 
and the Firth of Forth. 

During this month, owiiig to the Ger- 
man invasion of Norw-ay and the cutting 
oif of Swedish supplies to thi.s country, 
the shortage of paper became acute and 
a Control of Paper ” Order was 
issued, rationing the amount of paper 
and paper-board supplied by the paper 
mills to their customers. The rationin</ 
was drastic, reducing supplies to 30 
per cent of the amount supplied or 
manufactured in the similar period 
during 1939. An immediate result w’as 
a big cut in the .size c f newspapers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir 
John Simon, pre.sented his second War 
Budget to the House of Commons on 
April 23. Among the heavy ta.xation 
made nece.ssary 1/y the w'ar the following 





voro iton\5. Inoon'.e Tax, /s. 6d. 

ill tho £ : >'urtax liability from £1,500 
upw if i? : inofiMso in the duties on 
totvu oo, K‘or and >pirit>, matclies and 
inev hanioal lighters, and an increase 
in |H'>Ta!. Telephone and telegraph 
charge-. The i ’haneellor also announced 
the nitr^xiiu tion of a Purchase Tax. to 
Iv levied on all sales, with the exception 
of e-s*’i;tial commodities such a 



us. fuel. lVis. elect rieitv and water. 

m 


sill! 

The tax. wV.uh met with considerable 

was de^iizne<i to rt'strict inter- 
1'! The Chanceilor’s estimated 
. ii i : -r the nnaueial year 1940-41 
wa^ £2.* '■’hTf*' The revenue yield 


i. : . I 

1 ;.l . 








I • 


; the » x stii!:: b.isis was £ 1 . 133 , 028 . 000 . 


leaving an additional £1,533,762,000 to 
be found. 

The Budget was debated in the House 
on April 24-25. and the general criticism 
seemed to be that the fixation envisaged 
did not go far enough in view" of the 
enormous war needs of the nation. Mr. 
Dalton insisted that the Exchequer was 
spending too slowly on the war effort, 
which he stigmatized as gravely insufih- 
eient. Mr. "Pethick Lawrence opposed 
the Purchase Tax on the ground that it 
would drive up the cost of living and be 
open to grave abuse. However, a resolu- 
tion by Sir John Simon that the Pur- 
chase Tax should be agreed to was 
finally passed by 145 votes to 46. 



i ; i PC- OF FNEMY RAIDERS 

- Midlands, are completed 3.7 anti-aircraft guns of the type 
7- nst the Nazi raider.. The craftsmen standing round have 
7m to feel proud of tS'.'rir v/ork. 

I'h'/. j, Topical 



WOMEN WORK FOR THE NAVY 

At an important factory in the south of 
England engaged on naval contracts, women 
were employed on certain processes con- 
nected with boat building. Above, a giil, 
protected against fumes, is spraying deck 
planking with preservative. 

Photo t G.P.U. 


The beginning of May, 1940, saw grow- 
ing dissatisfaction in the country over 
what was regarded as the complacent 
attitude adopted by the Government 
with regard to the conduct of the war 
in general — a dissatisfaction w^hich came 
to a head w^hen it was learned that the 
British forces had been compelled to 
evacuate Norway. In the great debate 
in the House of Commons on May 11, 
which led to a change of Government, 
reference w"as made primarily to the 
strategic conduct of military and naval 
operations ; but dissatisfaction with the 
w^ay the \var was being conducted on 
the Home Front w"as forcibly expressed 
by Mr. Hicks, the Member for East 
Woolwich. He stressed the point that 
the various Departments concerned with 
war industries and supply had not 
expanded their ideas and organization 
to keep pace with the growth of the 
country’s needs, and that they failed to 
consult, as they might have done, the 
leading representatives of British im 
dustry. He gave instances of ha 
organization and difficulties in the 
supply of labour. 

On a vote of confidence the Govern- 
ment obtained a majority, but it was so 
small that, taken in conjunction wnth the 
temper of the House during the debate, 
the need for a thorough reorganization 
was shown to be iinperative. 






Historic Documents. CVI—CX 

CHANGES AND CHANCES AT HOME 

The spring of 1940 saw the British people completely united in their determination to 
win the war against Nazism. We give below excerpts from advice to custodians of the 
nation’s food supplies, the text of a Franco-British undertaking so soon to be rendered 
void, and the moving speeches of Mr. Chamberlain after resigning from the Premiership, 

and of Mr. Churchill when he assumed office. 


Sm Samuel Ho are. Lord Privy Seal, in a Broadcast 
Message to Farmers, March 11, 1940 : 

F rom all sides I hear tell of the ploughs going up and 
down night and day. From all sides I hear of big 
farmers and smallholders, and the man with the 
spade who digs his own allotment, pushing on with the work. 
From one of the biggest counties I hear that they intend far 
to exceed their quota ; from another county that they will 
finish in 23 ploughing days. . . . Let us lighten our 
ships’ burden of foreign food, and by this means free our 
hands for victory in the war, and make our land richer and 
stronger for the days of peace. For the harve.st will surely 
come with its reward for those who have worked for it, for 
our men under arms, and for our workers at home, and not 
least among them you men and women on the land of Britain. 
Not then in vain will have been the toil of sowing, the watch- 
ing and waiting, the troubles and anxieties of war. For the 
end of a victorious war will be the greatest harvest home that 
the world has ever seen. 

Declaration issued after a Meeting of the Supreme 
Wa Council in London, March 28, 1940 : 

fTlHE Government of the French Republic and his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Hingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland mutually undertake that during the 
present war they will neither negotiate nor conclude an armis- 
tice or treaty of peace except by mutual agreement. 

They undertake not to discuss peace terms before reaching 
complete agreement on the conditions necessary to ensure 
to each of them an effective and lasting guarantee of their 
security. 

Finally, they undertake to maintain, after the conclusion 
of peace, a community of action in all spheres for so long as 
may be necessary to safeguard their security and to effect 
the reconstruction, with the assistance of other nations, of 
an international order which will ensure the liberty of peoples, 
respect for law and the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

Lord Woolton, Minister of Food, at a Meeting in the 
Queen’s Hall, April 5, 1940 : 

rpoDAY, in my first speech as Minister of Food, 1 am going 
to call on the women of England to mobilize themselves 
on the Kitchen Front. It doesn’t sound romantic ; it doesn’t 
sound grand ; it isn’t dangerous work — but it is vita] to our 
victory. I want the women of England to go into training for 
the days which may come when the whole staying power of 
the nation will depend on them being able to keep up the 
energy and the spirits of the industrial workers of this country 
by feeding them sufficiently when supplies are difficult, when 
things they have been accustomed to eat and to use in cooking 
are no longer available. . . . We have to experiment 

now, when it is not necessary, so that we can be ready. We 
cannot be carefree because we have got the food ; we must 
husband it, and while we are in this happy position we must 
consider and prepare for the future, looking at it at the worst. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in a Speech Broadcast after ms 
Resignation, May 10, 1940 : 

l^ARLY this morning, without warning or excuse. Hitler 
added another to the horrible crimes which already 
disgrace his name by a sudden attack on Holland, Belgium 
and Luxemburg. In all history no other man has been respon- 
sible for such a hideous toll of human suffering and misery 
as he. 

He has chosen a moment when perhaps it seemed to him 
that this country was entangled in the throes of a political 
crists and when he might find it divided against itself. If he 
has counted on our internal divisions to help him he has 
miscalculated the minds of this people. 

I am not now going to make any comment on the debate 
of the House of Commons which took place on Tuesday and 


Wednesday. But when it was over I had no doubt in my mind 
that some new and drastic action must be taken if confidence 
was to be restored in the House of Commons and the war 
carried on with the vigour and energy essential to victory. 

It was clear that at this critica,! moment in the war what 
was needed was the formation of a Government which would 
include membei’s of the Liberal and Labour Opposition, and 
thus present a united front to the enemy. 

By this afternoon it was apparent that the essential unity 
could be secured under another Prime Minister. In these 
circumstances my duty was plain. I sought an audience of 
the King this evening and tendered to him my resignation, 
which his Slajesty has been pleased to accept. 

The King has now entrusted to my friend and colleague, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the task of forming a new Adminis- 
tration on a national basis, and in this task I have no doubt 
he will be successful. 

The hour has come when we are to be put to tlie test, as 
the innocent people of Holland and Belgium and France are 
being tested already, and you and I must rally behind our 
new leader, and with our united strength and with unshakable 
courage fight and work until this wild beast that has sprung 
out of his lair upon us is finally disarmed and overthrow n. 

Mr. Churchill, in a Speech in the House of Commons, 
May 13, 1940 : 

i^N Friday evening last 1 received his Majesty’s com- 
” mission to form a new Administration. It was the 
evident wish and will of Parliament and the nation tliat this 
should be conceived on the broadest possible basis and that 
it should include all parties, both those who supported the 
late Government and also the parties of the Opposition. 

I have completed the most important part of this task. A 
War Cabinet has been formed of five members representing, 
with the Opposition Liberals, the unity of the nation. The 
three party Leaders have agreed to serve, either in the War 
Cabinet or in high executive office. The three Fighting Services 
have been filled. It was necessary that this should be done in 
one single day, on account of the extreme urgency and rigour 
of events. A number of other positions, other key positions, 
were filled yesterday, and I am submitting a further list to 
his Majesty tonight. 

To form an Administration of this scale and complexity 
is a serious undertaking in itself, but it must be remembered 
that we are in the preliminary stage of one of the greatest 
battles in history and that we are in action at many other 
points — ^in Norway and in Holland, that we have to be 
prepared in the Mediterranean, that the air battle is con- 
tinuous, and that many preparations have to be made here 
at home 

I would say to the House as I said to those who have joined 
this Government : “ I have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears, and sweat.” We have before us an ordeal of the most 
grievous kind. We have before us many, many long months 
of struggle and of suffering. You ask what is our policy ; I 
will say : “ It is to wage war, by sea, land, and air, with all 
our might and wdth all the strength that God can give us, and 
to wage war against a monstrous tyranny, nev^er surpassed in 

the dark, lamentable catalogue of human crime.” Tliat is our 
policy. 

^ You ask what is our aim ; I can answ’er in one word ; It is 
victory victory at all costs — victory in spite of all terrors — 
victory, howev^er long and hard the road may be ; for without 
v^ictory there is no survdv’al — let that be realized — no survival 
for the British Empfre, no survival for all that the British 
Empire has stood for, no surv'ivnl for the urge and impulse 
of the ages, that mankind will mov^e forw*ard towards its goal. 

I take up my task with buoyancy and hope, and I feel sure 
that our cause will not be suffered to fail among men. At this 
time I feel entitled to claim the aid of all, and I say ; ” Gome, 
then, let us go forward together with our united strength.” 


Chapter 83 


BATTLE OF THE WEST: (1) THE NAZI 


INVASION OF HOLLAND 



Hitler's Western Offensive Begins — Bombing of The Hague — Parachute 
Troops and Troop-car tying Warplanes — Fifth Columnists Aid the Seizure of 
Rotterdam — Failure of the Water Defences — Queen Wilhelmina Flees to 
Britain — Germans Capture the Moerdyk Bridge — Air Squadrons Plough 
Furrows of Destruction Through Rotterdam — Dutch Army Gives In 


(8oc Chapter 144 for a revaluation of the campaign in HollaM, based on. information which later 

became available) 


O FT threatened, long delayed, several 
times postponed, Hitler's western 
offensive was launched on May 10 
— that offensive which in the course of 


five davs would overwhelm Holland, in 
eighteen days submerge Belgium, and 
before June had half run its course bring 
about the collapse of France as a 
military power. 

If some observer possessed of a pene- 
trative vision of superhuman capacity 
could have looked down on 'Western 
Europe in the early hours of that Friday 
morning he would have seen moving 
across the German plain in the direction 
of Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg, 
five great armies — seventy or a hundred 
divisions of men equipped with the most 
efficient machinery of modern war. 
Like a flood the grey-green hordes 
moved on until the frontier was obliter- 
ated. Here and there the advancing 
columns were checked for a moment, 


but ere long the stream of men moved on. 

For some days before, the Dutch had 
believed that the German attack was 
imminent, and they had done all in 
their power to prepare for it. Their 
lines of defence were fully manned, the 
lock-gates of their famous Water Line 
were ready to be opened at an instant’s 
notice, and already, indeed, considerable 
areas of the countryside had been 
flooded ; their main roads had been 
mined, their open spaces covered with 
obstacles so as to make them unusable 
by aircraft, their bridges and every 
other vital point were under an armed 


which soon swept over the country and 
its people like a tornado of fire and .steel. 

Nazi warplanes were reported to have 
crossed' the Dutch frontier on May Id 
soon after 2.30 a.m. By 3 a.m. bomlxs 
were dropped on the chief civil and 
military aerodromes. The main attack 
was made on Rotterdam, but every other 
place of importance, every vital centre 
of communications, was similarly 
treated. Heavy damage was caused bv 
the descending bombs and by the fires to 
which they gave rise. Many aerodromes 
were captured by parachute troops 
dropped from the sky by waves of troop- 




HOLLAND’S FIRST DAY OF TOTAL WAR 

In the early hours of Friday, May lo, 1940, German bombers 
rained high explosive bombs on Amsterdam. Troops were soon 
patrolling the streets warning residents to stay indoors. Some 0 
the heaviest bomb damage was in the neighbourhood of the 
Heerengracht Canal, and on the left is a section of the wrecke 

embankment near the Blauwburgwal. 

Photos, Keystone ; Wide World 


guard. They did 
what they could, 
but a few hours 
sufficed to prove 
that their pre- 
parations were 
pitifully inade- 
quate to with- 
stand the storm 


carrying warplanes. Parachutists in 
uniforms of the Allies descended upon 
Dordrecht ; others in various disguises 
appeared at Rotterdam and otber 
places. The first of the parachutists 
stumbled to earth shortly after four 
o’clock, and in a short time not only 
was The Hague encircled but all the 
principal strategic centres, all the 
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K-TRAP HOLLAND 
ER TO THE LIMIT 
>OWER 

1 first line of defence along 
lort-lived campaign. Among 
lip by the defenders was the 
a finely proportioned modern 
;een above, the Nazis were 
■boats in order to reach the 
advance. Their motorized 
many places by skilfully sited 
It highways : the right-hand 
he effect of such land mines. 
^ devices used by the German 
len cooperating with them of 
ts of a large swastika roughly 
onspicuous part of a roadway. 
utional (jrftpliic 









AIR ATTACK AND DEFENCE IN NORWEGIAN WATERS 

The vivid photograph above shows great columns of water spurting up in front of the British aircraft carrier ‘ Ark 
Roval ’ (so often “ sunk ” by the German High Command), as an enemy bomber unloads a salvo which again Uils 

Below, a battery of pom-pom guns from a naval unit is putting up a barrage of fire which drives 

off the Nazi raiders, their mission unaccomplished. 

Photos, Briti.'ih Movietone ^^ews Film ; Planet News 


to find its mark. 









airports and the barracks, bridges, and 
locks, were being attacked by these 
walking arsenals. Numbers of these 
invaders were killed by the Dutch 
riflemen before they came to earth, and 
others were shot or overpowered before 
they had time to wreak their fancy of 
destruction. Many more, however, were 
only too successful, and so in the course 
of the day the whole of Holland became 
involved in a confused welter of fighting. 



GALLANT DUTCH C.-in.-C. 


In the face of overwhelming odds General 
H. G. Winkelman, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Sea and Land Forces in the Netherlands, 
put up a brave and determined resistance 
to the Nazi attack. But the bloody bombing 
of Rotterdam largely compelled him to lay 
down his arms. He was later taken to 
Germany as prisoner of war. 

Photo, Planet Xews 


BRIDGE THAT HELPED THE GERMANS CONQUER HOLLAND 

The great Moerdyk bridge, here seen from the air, spans the chief estuary of the River Maas 
(known as the Hollandsch Diep) which separates North and South Holland. Strategically, 
the bridge is of major importance since it carries the main railway link between Dordrecht and 
the North and Antwerp. It was crossed by the German armoured columns on May 14, and its 
capture was one of the deciding factors in the Dutch decision to cease fighting. 

Photo^ E.N.A. 


At frequent intervals the announcers 
at Hilversum broadcast warnings to the 
population of the approach of Nazi 
troop-carrying ’planes above this town 
or that. But the ingenuity of the 
parachutists’ disguises carried them past 
the Dutch defences. The main defence 
lines in the Netherlands are shown in 
the relief map printed in page 1515. The 
airborne invasion upset at the outset 
of the campaign all normal strategical 
plans, for the enemy appeared inside the 
country and struck at the main centres 
of industry and organization from 
within. Though at first the parachutists 
were few in number they seized key 
positions such as airfields and made 
possible the landing of troop-carriers 
bringing reinforcements. Much con- 
fusion was inevitable among the Dutch 
— both soldiers and civilians. 

Some of the fiercest fighting was in 
the neighbourhood of Rotterdam. Here 
in the early hours of May 10 large 
numbers of Nazi troops were landed 
from transports which had made their 
way down the coast during the night, 
and managed to establish themselves 
in the harbour area. Enemy seaplanes 
landed on the River Maas, in the centre 
of the town. Troop-carrying aircraft 
landed on the aerodrome of Waalhaven. 
Even ill the streets of Rotterdam there 
was fierce fighting, and soon the whole 
of the Old Town lyas ablaze as well as 
much of the shipping in the harbour 
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Work of 
Fifth 

Columnists 


ciujutjeiit liver reacues 

Rotterdam, as in only too many other 
places, the invaders were most power- 
fully and cunningly aided by Nazi sym- 
pathizers amongst the Dutch civilian 
population ; indeed, in Holland as in 
Norway, the work of the Fifth Columnists 
was largely responsible for the eventual 
collapse of the national resistance. 

Ere long the struggle had assumed a 
fantastic appearance. There was not 
one front but a thou- 
sand. Everywhere there 
was the noise of battle ; 
every horizon was 
blackened with the smoke of burnin«y 
homes. The Dutch soldiers and gen- 
darmes put up a stern resistance after 
the first shock of surprise, but they were 
hampered on every hand by the enemv 
within the gates. 

Atthe end of the day theDutch General 
Headquarters issued a communique — 
the first for more than 100 years. 

German troops,” it read, “ cros.sed 
the Dutch frontier beginning at 3 a.m. 
today. Aerial attacks have been 
attempted on sev^eral aerodromes. The 
Army and the anti-aircraft artillery are 
ready. Flooding is being carried out 
according to plan. Up to the present, 
so far as is known, at least six German 


aeroplanes have been brought down.” 

The next day the battle was renewed 
— indeed, it never really ceased — and 
not only was the pressure of the air 
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HOLLAND DEFIED THE AGGRESSOR 

I. Troops of a Nazi Panzer division held up by a concrete 
road block, barbed wire and (behind the burning building 
on the right a nest oi anti-tank guns. 2. A demolished 
bridge over the River Yssel. 3. Trees dynamited to 
hamper the advance ot motorized units. 4 Street barri- 
cades being rem'^ved after the capture of a town, 5. Fires 
caus^ by incendiary bombs at the Hook of Holland. 
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FEIJENOORD 


TWO SQUARE MILES LAID WASTE IN 

THIRTY MINUTES 

How complete was the deliberate Nazi devastation of central 
Rotterdam may be judged from this photograph (centre left) 
taken later by R.A.F. reconnaissance aircraft. The razed area 
appears as an irregularly shaped, whitish patch standing out in 
strong contrast to the normal streets surrounding it. Above 
is a key plan to this pitiful scene of desolation. At the top of 
the page is the famous ** Bijenkorf ” department store in the 
Coolsingel — the city's main boulevard — before and after the 
bombing. Below (right) is a pre-invasion view down the 
Coolsingel itself, together (left) with the blackened shell of one 
of its many fine buildings. During street fighting in the city, 
rough fortifications were hurriedly thrown up (centre, right). 

Photos^ British Official: Crown Cvpyriyht ; Wide World ; E,X. A. 
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and the advance guard of the invaders 
had joined hands with their fellows at 
Rotterdam and in the vicinity of The 
Hague (fiee map in p. 1515). 

By this time the gravity of the situ- 
ation was such that Queen Wilhehuina 
could no longer remain in the country. 
From the opening of the battle she had 
been by word and deed the inspiration 


PARACHUTISTS' PART IN THE RAPE OF HOLLAND 

YitaJ supplies for parachute troops were dropped in containers such 
as this, 2. Parachutists await the order to descend. 3. One of the 
merous ‘ fifth column * a^nts greets a group of his countrymen on 
their arrival. Note the latter s specialized ecjuipment. 
i ’ f : Croini Copi/riijht : Planet News 
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coast there ^vere many landings, and 
Queen Wilhelmina and her daughter, 
Princess Juliana, were in imminent 
dansrer of capture. In the north the 
motorized colunins reached the shores 
of the Zuyder Zee, though they were 
prevented from crossing by Dutch naval 
forces, supjiorted by British and French 
motor torjiedo boats. Still wor.se, the 
Oermaiis, saving pierced the main line 
of defence on the Yssel-.AIaas, were now 
pushing rapidly ahead across the Peel 
marshes and' were threatening the 

IjUic of defence which lan 
Irfuii tlie Zuyder Zee through Utrecht 
to 1 I 10 Ih’lLriaiL frontier. If this, too, 
gav‘* wav or \\a*re outflanked, then 
the ill’s m1< IS would shortly threaten 
•’ Fort : ' iollaiid ’ — that vdtal corner 

in whe h 'Ue grouped Amsterdam, 
Kottrrdam. t-ic Hague, Leyden, and 
l.dravlit. For a day or two the Grebbe 
!i.‘ did liokl but by the evening 
May 13, It had been penetrated 


of her people, but now^ wdieii the enemy 
were at the very gates of her palace and 
were obviously resolved on capturing 
her person so as to hold her as a host- 
age, she and her ministers took the 
''"hard but necessary decision . . . 

to transfer abroad the seat of the Gov- 
ernment for as long as is inevitable, and 
with the intention to re-establish our- 
selves at once in the ^Netherlands as soon 
as this would appear at all practicable. 
The Government, went on the message 
which she addressed to her people on 

the eve of her departure , yv^jihelmina 
were not prepared to L^^ves for 
capitulate, but it was Britain 
left to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Sea and Land Forces in 
the Netherlands, General Winkelman, to 
decide what measures could still be 
taken to maintain the war in con- 
tinental Holland. The Queen was 
taken to England on May 13 in a Britrsh 
warship, and the Dutch Cabinet un er 
Jonkheer de Geer followed her twenty- 

four hours later. , 

So dawned May 14: — the day destine ^ 

to be the last of Holland’s five dayb 
war. Early in the morning the Germans 
seized the Moerdyk bridge over the 
Hollandsch Diep, which separates the 
provinces of North Brabant an/ , 
Holland ; with the bridge in their hands 
the Germans poured over the narrow 
stretch of water into Fortress Holland 
and moved swiftly northward 5^^.? 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam, M ith tn 
land offensive was combined an intensi- 
fication of air activity in w4ich every 
centre of Dutch resistance \v^s merci- 
loe.Kr LnmhPd. Still the Hollanders 



resisted, however, and so the Nazis 
determined to break their resistance 
once and for all by a display of terrorism 
of the most horrible kind and on an 
unexampled scale. In the course of the 
day two squadrons of German bombers 
dew backwards and forwards over 
Rotterdam and ploughed what were 
described as “ veritable furrows of 



in their thou.= 3 ands, but in face of the 
enemy’s tecdinical methods and their 
vast superiority in the air, they could 
fight no longer. Rotterdam, he went on, 
had sulTered "the dire experience of 
total war,’’ and Utrecht and other cities 

had been threatened in the same way. 

% 

To have gone on %vould only have 
meant that still more innocent victims 

would have fallen. “ It 
was impossible to go on,” 
he concluded ; and yet, 
Long live the Queen ! 
Long live the Father- 
land ! ” The only troops 
exempted from the order 
to surrender were those in 
Zeeland, where, quite cut 
off from their comrades, 
they were fighting side by 
side with French troops 
and British naval units. 

It was impossible to go 
on, General Winkelman 
had said : how impossible 
was learned a few hours 
later when the Dutch 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Van 
Kleffens, stated in Paris 
that in the course of the 
five days’ fighting the 
Dutch Army had lost 
100,000 men — approxim- 
ately a quarter of its total 
strength ; some regiments, 
notably the Grenadiers, 
had lost vSO per cent of 
their effectives. Holland’s 
entire bombing force — true, 
it numbered only some fifty 



WILHELMINA THE BRAVE 

Up to the last moment the Queen of the 
Netherlands stayed with her people, fortifying 
them in their hopeless struggle by her own 
courage and dignity in adversity. Only the 
imminent threat of deliberate murder or 
at least abduction compelled her to seek 
refuge in England, where she is here seen 

i'hoto. Wide }\'orld 

’planes — had been wiped out quite early 
in the fighting. Tlie troops in Zeeland 
continued to resist until May 17 ; on 

■to' 

the other hand, most of the units ot 
the Dutch Nayy who were concentrated 
in the Schoklt managed to escape acros?^ 
the North Sea to English waters. 

The war in Holland was at an end. 


destruction ” across the densely popu- 
lated centre of the city. In half an hour 
nearly two square miles were converted 
into a vast heap of rubbish, beneath 
which were the bodies of some 30,000 
citizens {see illus., pp. 1516 and 1520). 

The murder of Rotterdam, combined 
with the military defeat suffered by 
their armies, convinced the Dutch that 
further resistance would be altogether 
useless, and that evening General 
Winkelman announced that Rotterdam 
and Utrecht had surrendered, and that, 
to save the civilian population, he felt 
justified in ordering the troops to lay 
down their arms. 

At II o’clock on the same night the 
General explained in a broadcast that 
** we have had to lay down our arms 
because we must. AVe had decided to 
defend our Fatherland to the very limit. 
Today we have reached that limit.” 
The Dutch soldiers had fought with 
courage beyond compare and had fallen 



BRITISH HELP FOR THE HARD-PRESSED DUTCH 

Though prevented by lack of time from sending powerful military aid to Holland, the Allies 
gave invaluable help in safely evacuating many civilian refugees and Dutch troops. Some 
of the latter are seen (top left) after being rescued by the Royal Navy. Demolition parties 
(seen above, unloading gear) were landed at Ymuiden and the Hook of Holland. 

Photos, Keystone : Wide ITor 
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THE OVERRUNNING OF BELGIUM 

By a combination of carefully laid plans, overwhelming numerical strength, and treachery, the Nazis crossed the 
Meuse rapidly and outflanked the Albert Canal defences. Above, German tanks and artillery making a detour when 
faced by a destroyed road. Below, -storm-troops about to cross the Meuse on rapidly constructed pontoons. 

Photos, E.N.A. : Associated Press 
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BATTLE OF THE WEST: (2) THE BREAK-THROUGH 

ON THE MEUSE 

Bombing of Brussels — Leopold Takes Command of the Belgian Army — 

Germans Cross (he Maas — Vital Bridges Left Open — Appeal to Britain and 
France B.E.F . Enters Belgium — Liege Holds Out — Capture of the Meuse 
Bridgeheads— Inverting the ‘ Schlieffen Plan "—The Germans Break Through 

(An anipli-r acc<>unt, based on later information, "iv’en in Chapters 145-146. See also Cliapteis 

147-14a, on Lord Despatches) 


sound of anti-aircraft f(un.s in 
1 action agairmt Nazi warplanc.s, 
which had made a sudden ap- 
pearance above Brussels on May 10, was 
tlie first indication givx*n to the people 
(A Belj/iuJii that for the second time 
within 20 years the tJerinans had broken 
thuir most solemn promises to respect 
the neutrality of their country. By 
a. III., when Hitler’s Ambassador in 
Brussids, Herr von Buelow'-Schwante, 
•alle<l on M. Spaak, the Foreign Minister, 
hundreds of Herriian ’planes had already 
bombud Brus^sels, Antwerp, and other 
[jclgian citjus, and fierce fighting w^as 
pITiU'IM'l lin« (jii the frontier, wdiere the 
Belgian troops, having blown up as 
many as possible of the roads and 
lirjdges which they liad mined in advance 
in tin* “ /one of destruction,’* were now' 
piittino u|j a stern resistance against 
tin* invadr j. 

In tln*ir memorandum the Herman 
Gov'crnmeiit asserted that they had 
clear proof that a Franco- British attack 
on Germany through the Low Countries 
was in preparation, and that the 
Government of Belgium, like that of 
Holland, waa privy to it and so cooperat- 
ing. liut the tissue of exruses w'as 
brushed aside by M. Spaak. When the 
Ambassador, reacUng his “ incredible 
note,” declared that Belgium ought to 
stop a useless resistance,” M. Spaak 
interrupted with the remark that he 
might suspend the reading, and then 
proceeded to ilenounce in the most 
luting [dirases liermany’s latest act of 
nn warranted aggression. The Cabinet 

met shortly after mid- 
niglit, when it w'as 
km*wn that the Her 
man divisions which 
Ml many weeks and months had 
* ueii concentrated just the other side 
**i the frontier were actually on the 
man h : tlu ir de.‘'tinution could be 
L'Ut*>>eLl. Follow'ing the news of 
Holland’s invasion and of the crossing 
Mf their own fmntier, the Belgian 

Go\ernment ordered general mobiliza- 
tion. 

Nti fiine w’as lost, too, in apj»ealing 
Britain and France for aid. King 
LeojMjlil, tor his part.pruceedeil forthwith 
to take charge of the military operations. 


Cermany 

Invades 

Belgium 


f* U’ 


On the eve of his departure the King 
addressed a message to his people, “ For 
the .second time in a quarter of a 
century,” he said, ‘‘ Belgium, honest 
and neutral in her conduct, has been 
attacked by the German Reich, w^hich 
treats with contempt the most solemn 
pledges ... I shall remain faithful to 
the oath I took under the constitution 
to maintain the independence and 
integrity of my country as my father 
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German people have no hatred against 
the British and French people, but vve 
are today faced with a question of life 
or destruction.” After repeating the lie 
al)out the Allies’ alleged plans to attack 
the Ruhr through Belgium and Holland, 
the Fuehrer concluded : “ Soldiers of 
the W e.stern Front, your hour has come. 
The fight which begins today will deter- 
mine Germany’s future for the next 
thousand years.” 

Finally, we may listen to the voice 
of France’s spokesman, General Gamelin, 
the Allied Generalissimo. “ The attack 
that w'e had foreseen since October was 
launched this morning. Germany is 
engaged in a fight w'ith us to the death. 
The Order of the Day for France and 
all her Allies is the words : courage, 
energy, confidence.” 

For France, too, was attacked — 
trance, w'ho since September 3 
had been at war with Germany, but 
only now experienced the full weight 
of the enemy’s onslaught. During 
the early hours of May 10 several 
French civilians W'ere killed in their 
beds when bombers raided a number 
of French towns, including Nancy, 




did in 1914. 
Belgium is inno- 
cent, and with 
the help of 
God we shall 
triumph.” 

On the .^anie 
day Hitler also 
addressed his 
peo]> 1 e. For 
.■>( H I years,” he 

fulminated, ** it 

has been the 
aim of Britain 
and France to 
prevent any 
L‘<insolidatiori in 
Europe, and 

capecially to 

w' e a k e n G e r- 
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UNHAPPY BELGIUM SUFFERS AGAIN 

/' J®' second time in 26 7ears, Germany violated 

Belor*"^ f Belgium. Above, a special edition of ‘ La Nation 

g tells Belgians that ‘ The German Has Come Back ’ The 

^.7 Ph°‘°«faph is of M. Spaak, the Belgian Foreign Minister, who 
n scathing terms denounced this new instance of German aggression. 

iP/io/ojf, sport db (Jeneral ; K.eystone 



fierce resistance, to withdraw as far a 
the outskirts of Tongres. In the aftcr^ 

noon they launched a counter-attack 

but soon afterwards they were compelled 
to retire to new positions. 

On May 12 a squadron of Blenheims 
of the R.A.F. bombed the Albert Canal 
bridges, and later that day six Battles 
made another attack and put the bridges 
out of action. Flying-Officer Garland 
and Sergeant Gray, of the leading Battle, 
were posthumously awarded the Y.c! 
for this ojieration. 

Tremendous attacks were developed 
on the Liege forts by heavy artillery, 
by bombing ’planes, and by waves of 
infantry who came on in such numbers 
that, said M. Pierlot, “ the glacis of 


DEVASTATION FROM THE AIR 

Here arc two phas^ oi the terrific aerial 
b-:?rr;barilrr.ent which was a feature of the 
cper.iog of the Blitzkrieg in the West- 
Ah'Tc. Brossels undef a hail of German 
bombs ; right, French soldiers clearing 
■jsreckaire after the aerial bombardment 
:* ^^ancy .y the Germajis on May lo, I94^- 


Lil!^. ' : ar, Bethiino, Lens, 

r''»nck. Abbeville, and 

T!i-rt^ wa^ some fighting on the 
Luxembiiig, for the little 
i'.i';-. made the third of Hitler s 
on this morning. The 
r>- ih fence plans are outliie^d in 
l'2ri. and the dispositions of the 
lidicated on the map in 
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t on the far-flung battle 
Maastricht a p pe n d i x / * 
where Holland, Belgium, 
and German V meet. The 

w 

little ann of Dutch terri- 
tory' was <^»verrun in a 
ind the (h.Tinaiis. ofjuipped 
t O'lnendeeis iiieehanized force, 
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cer charged with the de- 
-tnn tioff of the two bridges next to 
Muastricht,” said the Premier, was 
killed bv one of the early bombs. This 
Miiised a delay in carrying out the 
order, wliieli was used by the enemy to 
f>(‘cup\' the two bridges and to cross 
thef!! with motorized units. Later on, 
iiM\\rver, one of fiiir officers penetrated 
AIM tin* ( b rman lines, reached the mine 
mI. ofdi. ! y and blew himseff up with 
f!*- i ri iye tliii.- sacrificing his life in the 
; hi Mr] it of his duty.'’ 
a id j< hi remained open, despite 

0 (1 fd, and across it the 
pMiirid an enormous mass 

1 pMiiM I !>v hordes of aircraft, 
1 rla: ''MlgiaiiS, despite their 


‘ I ^ f I 
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these forts is covered with German 
corpses ” ; but the main battle nio\e 

on to the north and east. 

From the Belgian Premier’s survey 
of the position — “ the military situation 
is serious,” he said, but will be re 
established it was clear that already 
the battle had taken an unexpected 

turn, and one for the worse. 

The Albert Canal had been crossed, 
whereby the Germans had not on y 
driven a wedge between Belgium an 
Holland, where the Dutch troops were 

putting up a manful resistance, bu ■ 
threatened to outflank the whole of t e 
Belgian defences in the east and make a 
direct drive on Brussels and Anti^crp. 
There was one bright feature m an 








otherwise gloomy, even grim, outlook, 
and that was the speed with which the 
appeal for help made to the Allies was 
answered . 

For years past, ever since King 
Leopold's denunciation of the Locarno 
guarantees in 1937, the Belgians had 
held Britain and France at arm's length 
and had refused even to consider so 
obvious a measure of precaution as 
combined staff talks. Fortunately, 
however, the Allies had laid plans for 
such an eventuality as had now come 
about, and since the arrival of the 
British Expeditionary Force in France 
in the autunm of 1939 large forces of 
British troops, supported by French 
divisions, had occupied positions on the 
French side of the Belgian frontier. 




WAR COMES TO LUXEMBURG 

The pathetic exodus of refugees from the 
invaded countries began, on May lo, 1940, 
when Nazi hordes swept over the Low 
Countries. Above, peasants of Luxem- 
burg are seen fleeing into France driving 
their cows before them. Left, a Nazi patrol 
walking down the deserted streets of the 
town of Luxemburg. Below, a French 
tank arriving in a village of the Duchy. 

Photos^ Associated Press ; Service 
Qeographique de rArmH 

cycles and in lorries, moved along the 
cobbled roads in one continuous stream. 
The inhabitants greeted them with 
immense enthusiasm ; the Belgian girls 
plucked lilac from the roadside bushes 
and threw it to the soldiers, and at 
every stop mugs of beer were promptly 
forthcoming. " The British are here," 
was the phrase that passed from moutli 
to mouth, and the news brought fresh 
hope and encouragement to a little 
country already reeling beneath the 
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where they had spent the winter in 
strengthening the extension of the 
Maginot Line that reached the coast 
near Dunkirk. 

The appeal was handed to the British 
and French Ambassadors in the early 
hours of May 10, and between six 
and seven o’clock in the morning a 
mechanized British Army had 
reached the Belgian frontier. “ Leading 
elements of the B.E.F. in cooperation 
with the French Army entered Belgium 
today," read a communique issued by 
British G.H.Q. on May 10. They were 
accorded a great welcome by the 
Belgian populace. As soon as the 
frontier barriers had been raised the 
British troops poured into Belgium — 
tanks, armoured cars, men on motor- 
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B.E.F. ADVANCE GUARDS IN BELGIUM 

As soon as Belgium called for assistance. British troops moved forward to her defence. Some 
cf the advance guards are seen in the photograph above crossing the Belgian frontier at night. 
Below, a Belgian girl offers a bouquet to two smiling British soldiers of a motor-cycle detachment. 



Canal 

Line 

Outflanked 


haiuiner strokes of a lightning onslauglit 
carried out by the greatest military 
power ill the world. In the course of 
centuries many British armies have 
marched into Belgium, sometimes as 
enemies, more often as friends and 
allies, but never was a British army re- 
ceived with such raptures of enthusiasm 
as on this occasion, or given so heart- 
felt a welcome. 

A\Tiile Belgium was being invaded by 
friends from thf west, the enemy 
proceeded with his invasion on the east. 
Having crossed the Meuse and virtually 
outflanked the Albert Canal defences, 
the German mechanized forces con- 
tinued their progress, 
their way made clear by 
attacks delivered by an 
enormous horde of 
bombing ’planes. Scores of German tanks 
were knocked out, hundreds of ’planes 
were brought down, but their numbers 
were replenished from an apparently 
inexhaustible reservoir. 

In spite of fierce counter-attacks car- 
ried out with great bravery, the Germans 
moved rapidly ahead, and soon their 
advanced elements were stated to be at 
Waremme, some 16 miles west of Liege on 
the main railway to Louvain and Brussels. 
This was on Sunday, May 12, and that 
same night details were given of the 
capture (on the 11th) of Eben Eymael, 
the outlying fort of Liege, which had 
been completed only of recent years 
and was held to be one of the strongest 
in Europe. It had been forced to 
capitulate when its great concrete walls 
had been battered by shellfire and 
bombed into ruin, and parachutists had 
slain the garrison by dropping hand- 
grenades down the casemate openings 
and by laying mines which blew them 
sky-high. (See the remarkable photo- 
graphs printed in pages 1526-1527.) 

Meanwhile, the British and French 
moving into Belgium continued their 
progress, hardly interrupted by attacks 
from the German iiir b.E.F. in 
arm j indeed, this Belgian 

immunity was deemed Trap 
suspicious at the time, 
and later the suspicions were confirmed 
when it was realized that it suited 
Germany’s plans that the B.E.F. should 
be so fully involved in Belgium when 
the attack on the flank developed. 

(The reader should refer to Chapter 
148 dealing with Lord Gort’s Despatches 
covering these operations.) 

Early in the morning of May lo 
British G.H.Q. announced that “ minor 
encounters between British cavalry -- 
by cavalr 3 % tanks were meant and 
the enemy have ended to our ad\'an' 
tage.” Now there developed a gigantic 
struggle between largely rnechanized 
forces as the Germans, having forced 
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the crossing of the Albert Canal near 
Hasselt, poured westwards in the 
direction of Brussels, while a subsidiary 
force was left to contain the forts at 
Liege which were still maintaining the 
struggle. Before the mass of armour 
hurled against them, the Belgian troops 
fell back from the salient in which they 
had been caught between the Meuse 
and the Albert Canal, and endeavoured 
to form a fresh defence line in front of 


Antwerp and Louvain. 

But this line, too, was threatened 
when the Germans developed a general 
offensive against the Franco-Belgian 
defences on the Meuse and in the 
Ardennes. This region, hilly and 
heavily wooded, had been dotted with 
concrete machine-gun posts, but was 
only lightly held, as it had been thought 
that the nature of the country would 
prove a considerable obstacle to the 
advancing mechanized forces. That 
hope, like so many others, was speedily 
dissipated when, the German columns 
penetrated the Ardennes in force and, 
approaching by way of Luxembourg, 
delivered a fierce attack against the 
French line in the Longwy area. 

Indeed, south of Liege — upon whose 
citadel the swastika flag was now flving, 
if German report spoke true, though the 
eastern forts still held out — ^the enemy 

Nazis advance was rapid as in 

Reach north. By May 14 

the Nazis had reached 

the banks of the Jleuse 


Meuse 


west of Liege, and their advance guards 
were within sight of the great fortress 
of Namur. From Namur to Sedan they 
were within striking distance of the 
Meuse bridgeheads. The French com- 
munique issued that night spoke of 
German attempts to cross the river 
south of Namur at several points. “ We 
have launched counter-attacks and the 
fighting continues, more especially in 
the region of Sedan, where the enemy 
is making a momentous effort with 
furious obstinacy and at the expense 
of heavy casualties.” The communique 
issued earlier in the day had announced 
that Sedan had been evacuated and 
that the battle had now extended from 

the Meuse at Sedan to the Moselle 
north of Metz. 


Although the main German armoured 

A being flung against the 

Allied line along the Meuse south of 

hamur, there was no relaxation of the 
pressure in the north. The Germans 
lost no time in developing to the full 
the advantage they had gained when 
they broke through on the Albert Canal, 
ihe Belgian Army, heavily outnumbered 
irom the beginning and now wasted by 
days of furious battle, was rallied on the 
new efence line in front of Antwerp and 
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THE B.E.F. ENTERS BELGIUM 


In this page British troops are seen as they moved into Belgium in the first week of May to help 
the hard-pressed Belgian army. Top, R.E.’s taking up a frontier post to enable troops and 
supplies to move forward freely. Centre, a motor-cycle detachment passing the Belgian 

frontier. Below, cheering Belgians greet a British gun-team. 











Louvain, but it was already showing 
>iiins of severe shock and iuuuineut 
disomanization. Moreover, its with- 
drawal to its new positiovis was severely 
hainpe red bv the great tiood ot re tu gees 
who orowiled the roads as they fled in 
terror from the towns and villages, 
from the homes and farmsteads, which 
wore menaced by the German advance 
or had already been destroyed by their 
iK^mbinir planes. The disorder was 
iiureased bv the oj>e rations of ^azi 
parachutists, who were employed as 
thev had been employed only too suc- 

ia Holland a day or two before, 
havoc and destruction behind 

ti r tiial fighting line. 

Joined with the Belgians in their new 
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!:s, OVER-CONFIDENT 
ig along a Belgian road near the frontier. But 
/iislaught of the massed German armoured divisions, 
not visualized the true character of the Blitzkrieg. 

’Kof’’, 'I'opicfil 


FRANCE PROMISES SUCCOUR 

Belgians reading a proclamation informing 
them that the French army was on its way 
to aid them. It begins, as shown in the 
close-up below, “ Belgians, the French Army 
is coming to your aid to protect you against 
an enemy which has no respect for the Rights 
of Peoples. . . Unhappily, the lack of 
previous staff talks, due to Belgium’s belief in 
neutrality, minimized the effect of Allied aid. 

Photos^ Associated Press 

positions were the divisions of the 
B.E.F., to whom was entrusted m 
part the defence of Louvain. On that 
same May 14— the day on which to the 
south the battle on the Meuse was 
developing in all its furious intensity, 
while to the north Holland was bombed 
and bludgeoned into capitulation 
Lord Gort issued an Order of the Day • 
“ are now on the eve of one of the 
great moments in the history of our 
empire,” he declared. The struggle 
will be hard and long, but we can be 

confident of final victory.” 

In the late afternoon of May' lo “ 
great hurricane of tanks descended on 
the French line on the Meuse where the 
9th and 2nd Armies held adjoiuiug 
sectors between Namur and Sedan, an 
so terrific was the onslaught that it wa^ 
clear that this was the really ^eterniiiie 
bid for complete victory. The objec 
was, as Hitter revealed "'eeks later in m= 
sneech to the Reichstag on July !». tn 
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DRAMATIC COLLAPSE OF EBEN 
EYMAEL AND MAUBEUGE 

The 'great German drive westward com- 
pletely shattered the legend of the im- 
pregnable land fortress. Eben Eymael, 
regarded as the most powerful and 
modern of Liege’s defences, was reduced 
in a few hours by aerial bombardment and 
mines laid by parachutists. Maubeuge, 
the famed French stronghold, was simi- 
larly assaulted and fell in three days. 
These German photographs show ; i. 
The white flag flytn|ftOver Fort Des Sarts, 
Maubeuge ; 2. Direct artillery hits on 

an 1 1 -inch cupola at Maubeuge ; 3. Storm 
troops moving to the final attack at 
Maubeuge ; 4. German soldiery in the 

wrecked confines of Eben Eymael. 

Photos from “ Die Wehrmacht,"' Berlin 
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MAY, 1940 — BELGIUM ONCE MORE RAVAGED BY HUNS 

Here are more scenes from the invasion of Belgium, Above, a German 
4-inch howitzer is seen in action on a country road. Circle, German troops 
entering a shattered Belgian farm, where barbed wire entanglements had 
been hurriedly erected. Below, a German motor- cycle detachment passing 

through a devastated village. 

Photos, Keystone ; Central Press 
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complete destruction of the Anglo- 
French armies. " I succeeded,” he said, 
in deceiving the enemy staffs by in- 
verting the Schlieffen plan ” — that plan 
which, it may be recalled, was essentially 
a thrust through the northern districts 
of Belgium past Antwerp and Ghent 
to France’s Channel ports. ‘‘ In con- 
tradiction to the Schlieffen plan of 1914 
I arranged for operations to bear mainly 
on the loft wing of the front, though 
ostensibly retaining the principles of 
the former plan. It was made easier by 
the enemy himself, who had concentrated 
all his motorized troops on the Belgian 
frontier. I attacked the right flank and 
succeeded. The operations were not 
undertaken in the first place with the 
object of taking Paris, but to break 
through up to the Seine, and on the left 
side up to the Swiss frontier. Paris fell. 
The resistance on the Aisne was broken. 
The Maginot Line was overrun. . . 


But this is to anticipate. On May 
13-15 the French resisted as best they 
might, but, faced at certain points with 

Break- overwhelming mass 

through at armoured units, they 

Sedan obliged to give 

way. Sedan was cap- 
tured about 5 p.m. on the 13th ; the 
German tank columns broke through the 
French lines, and then, spreading out 
fan wise in all directions, began what soon 
developed into a general melee, which 
lasted for days. As a result of what M. 
Reynaud, the French Premier, described 
a few days later in the French Senate as 


incredible mistakes, the bridges over 
the Meuse were not destroyed. Over 
the bridges poured in an endless stream 
the German mechanized columns under 
the command of General Guderian — 
‘ preceded by . . . aeroplanes which 
came to attack divisions which were 


scattered, ill-cadred and badly trained 
for such attacks.” (A later account 
stated that the Germans crossed the 
Meuse N. of Dinant in rubber boats and 
established two bridgeheads for their 
Panzer columns.) The army opposed 
to Guderian — General Corap’s 9th Army 
^ vas not only defeated but shattered ; 
it was said afterwards that the General 
had been given an impossible task in the 
holding of a long sector of the front with 
troops which had already been combed 
of reserves dispatched north to help the 
Belgians. Corap was dismissed on the 
15th, and to his successor, General 
Giiaucl, was given the task of rallying 
the broken French front. Giraud fell 
into German hands on May 16. 


As the situation deteriorated, forces 
of British and French bombers launched 
a combined attack on the crossings of 
the Meuse and the main lines of the 
advancing reinforcenients— over 150 
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fht An- shows a new bridge at Locht which was demolished 

by the Allies to impede the German advance. The Nazis threw over a small pontoon but the 

passage of heavy artillery and tanks was successfully hindered. 

Photo f ‘British Official : Crown Copyright 


Allied aircraft were engaged in this 
operation — and they succeeded in de- 
stroying four bridges, in breaking up 
a number of tank and troop con- 
centrations, and blocking a number 
of roads. For a short time the German 
advance in the Sedan sector was halted, 
but soon reinforcements were brought up 
and the hurricane blew again in full force. 

Guderian’s tactics marked a complete 
change in the character of the war. The 
French High Command had anticipated 
a static war, in which they would be 
charged with defending their native soil 
from behind the vast bastion of steel and 
concrete which had been constructed 
from Basle to Montmedy, from the 

855 


frontier of Switzerland to that of 
Belgium. Beyond Montmedy to the 
English Channel the detence line was 
little more than a series of disconnected 
concrete pill boxes ; but then the French 
had considered that either Belgian 
neutrality would not .be violated, in 
which case they would have nothing 
more to do than to remain on the 
defensive on the idaginot Line, or, if 
Belgium were invaded, then the Germans 
would be held on the line of the ]\Ieuse 
between Namur and Sedan. The ex- 
tension of the Maginot Line along the 
Belgian frontier would, they imagined, 
onl^ come into play it the Belgians gave 
passage to the Germans without fio’htincr 

O O * 





The break-through uu the Meuse con- 
founded their predictions, frustrated 
their hopes. The war was again a war 
of movement as it had been in 1914 
but now the speed with which it moved 
was far greater, and so, too, was the 
devastating power of the enemy’s 
onslaught. The generals did their best 
to meet the new situation, but it was 
difficult to think out fresh plans; more 
difficult still to put them into operation, 
when the firm front which had been so 
carefully built up suddenly became 
fluid, and far behind the zone where 
French and Germans were engaged in 
a hand-to-hand struggle the mechanized 
columns of the enemy reached out like 








SEDAN— TOWN OF ILL OMEN 

At Sedan, scene of the colossal French defeat in 1870, the Germans broke through the French 
defences on May 13-14, 1940. Above, the old fortress of Sedan, and in foreground houses blown 
up by the retiring French forces. Right, Nazi columns, seen converging on Sedan, have to make a 
detour outside the village of Floing owing to accurate Allied bombing of the forked crossroads. 

Photos, Associated Press ; British Official : Crown Copijrirfht 
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M TF . ted an impossible TASK 

c nival at a Gt-nnan airport. He was captured by the Nazis 


re 


tir- shattered army of General Corap. During the war of 
I . ] t';rei by the Gcnnans, but managed then to escape. 

1 hiAot E.N.A, 


the tentacles of some vast armoured 
octopus. 

Perhaps the French were right when 
they claimed that the Maginot Lino 
could never be taken by frontal as^ault. 
But the assertion remained unj^roved, 
for why should the Germans attack it 
from the front when it could be out 
flanked wdtb sucb ease ? So tbe gun> 
of the Maginot Line continued to point 
and sometimes to blaze across the 
Rhine, while the tide of battle left them 
far behind as it swept across the 
wooded hills of the Ardennes and the 
great plain of north-eastern France. 
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Historic Documents. CXI-CXVI 

HOLLAND HELPLESS AGAINST FORCE MAJEURE 

•h'ouKh J" Holland wa» destined to succeed, for the Dutch Army, 

invadin/Na/i numbers and equipment to withstand the 

aDoloifias of reprint two royal protests against the outrage, and 

Netherlands and her Commander-in-Chicf when it was 
ed that Holland must lay down her arms or perish altogether. 


KfcS WllJ#EJ*lfI?«rA fjr A PBOClJkMATIO.V TO lift; Dl'Tf H 
May 10, 1010: i^tTCH 

A KrEB ouf country, with scrupulotis corukrientioiuiru^iw, 
tiaU oh«erT^l strict neutrality durint^ all thr-#- 
riionthi, and while Holland had no other plan than 
to maintain thb attitude, Germany laat night made a ludder, 
attack on our territory without warning, 'rhis warn d« d - 
notuithAtanding the srdemn promine that the neutrality ot 
our country would he* rej<pecled m long aw we our>e|vi« m/iin- 
tainf**! that neutrality. 

1 herewith make a flaming protect againist thb i nprece- 
dented violation of goo^i faith an/1 violation of all that i^ 
decent culturf'^l Staten. I and my tiovernment will 

also do our duty now. f>o your duty everywhere and in all 
circunwtancea. Kveryone U> the f>rmt to which he appointed, 
with the utiiuait vigilance and with that inner dimness and 
•itrongdieartwlneap which a ch-ar fofweience given. 


Ki.\fj Grorob in a AIkshaok to thk QcirKV ov THK Xethfk 

LA.NiiM, 51 A V H>, i!l40; 

¥ AM profoundly shocked by the news of th«* brutal and whollv 
Ufiwarrante«l Gernuin invfi^ion of your Maji-sty's coiintrv. 
only In this aclii>fi a defiance of internaf ional law and of 
meriin undertakings, hut without any pretence of warning 
the neutrality so strictly ohaersed hy the Netherland-i sinc 4 * 
the outbreak of war ha<s been growl y outrage<l. f iri’*h to 
.sprwa to vour Maj^ty my diagua/at ttJcrlme and my 
admiration for the hnive r^^i-itanee which U being made hy 
the petfjple of the Netherlands under your 5frtjf^ty’*i leader- 
ship. In reapon.se to the appertl which my tiovernrnent haa 
meive.! from vour .MajVsitys Government, the Allio, 
hastening to tfie support of your Majeaty's fore.-s. I am 
confident that our cause will prevail, arul that tt»e Netherlands 

I mi* to the.r own history, w ill still remain the home of tree 
iiH II. Ill this hour of trial and anxiety I winh to convey to 
your .Majtsity and to all your people an expri-wlon of the 
sympatliy and admiration for your country which b felt hy 
rny peoples ttiroughout the world. 

GKNEHAL WlKtCELMAV, GOMMANOKR-f.N-f *|IIRF OF TflK DUTCfl 
rOfti eS, IM \ I*K04 LAMATION BHOADC AKr O.V 5 IaY I I, llriO ; 

^^^FfcJfANY h.i^ this afternoon hornhesi Hotterdirn. Utrfs*ht 
WiM iil'Mi threatened with d*^truction. To i^ave the civil 
H^pufation and to prevent further saciitlce of life, I feel 
jiistiiltd in ordering tlie troops concerru-tj to Uy down their 
afrii?». I hey arr^ t<d I to exerci'i4^ cofitrol until the arrival of the 
German regular armhw, Kor this purfai^ they are to keep 
heir irni't. The tight in Ze« Und Is contiauing. 1 appeal to 
the faipululiorito maintain a nerious and dignifhd attitude at 
the coming occupation, so as to cmpel tfie reaped of the 

Hy A superPtoHt^ i»l th«^ rnoilt moilt^rn artriA tho 
Wi. iiiv l..« >» f n able to bre«k our r<«i«t«(ice. We have nothini/ 
with Hl.iil, to M.rwMrh ourselv,.M. We appeal to the Uiitrb 

• -pie to fell, , in calm. Itltiiuately the Xetb-.-rlaficU K ill ri-e 
^ III iLs a tre- iiatiun. Long live our Queen ! 

GKNEI 1 .\L WinkelMW is a SrrATKMENT HftOADCAilT a\T 

I I r.M. ON May U. H^Io : 

r. I^ve laid down our arms bccAiLs4' we must. We had 

decidisj to defend our Fatherland to tlwr very limit. 

I slay w** hive reached that limit. 

Gur soldiers have fought with the coumg. which wdl rdways 
teyoml compare. In face of th. techmcal methods of th^ 

• tn-iuy tfn* nuk ©nough. lo thcHiaafids they have fallen 

in dvt. .tee of the lit>erty of the Neth^rUnds. Our air force* 
wt re re.lucc^ tfiat they N,uld support the army 

'W could not flerht agiM,*! the Genian superiority in the ai. 
*\iul among the cif Uimii | opulatkm also numerous victims 


have fallen in the air raids. Rotterdam has undergone the 
sad experience of total war. Utrecht and other citien were 
threatened the same way. . . , These facts have led me 

to this very 3«frious decision. We have given up fighting. 

U e must put our confidence in the indestructible powers 
which alway-, di-itinguish our people. Our new lot must be 
fKirne with couriige and determination. We must have con- 
fidence in the future. We must show this in our behaviour. 
VV c must set ourselvijs to reconstruct our damaged country, 
live her Majesty the Queen ! Long live the Fatherland ! 

Qc'eex WiiJii^i^fj.vA i.v A Proclamation to the Dutch 
People, May U, IhIO: 

^kvc’E it had beconie certain that we and our Ministers 
could not continue freely to exercise the supreme 
authority in the Netherlands, the hard but necessary decision 
bad to be taken to transfer abroad the seat of the Government 
for as long as Is unavoidable and with the intention to re- 
estahlbh ourselves at once in the Netherlands as soon as this 
would appear at all practicable. 

The Government are now in England. They are not pre- 
parrsl. as a Government, to capitulate. Consequently, the 
territory of the Netherlands remaining in our hand.s, in Europe 
as well a.s in the East and West Indies, continues to be a 
sovereign State able to assert its place as a full member of 

States, and in particular in the joint 
delibentions of the Allies. 

^ The military authorities, and In the last resort the 

( orm.iander-in-Chief of the Sea and Und Forces, now have 

to decide what measures it is necessary to take from the 

military point of view. In those part.s of the country where 

the u.'jurpep has now established domination, the local civil 

authorities should continue to do all they can in the interest 

of th*- population, and in the iirst place help in the main- 
tenance of order. 

Our htart goes out toKar.1, our corupatriots. who in our 
Moved country will bavc to pa« through hard timcH In 
due couRc, however, with Ood’a help, the Netherlands will 
r»i?ain their huropean territory. Keineinber calamities which 
<-ccurre.J paat centuriei, and the repeated resurrection of 
our country That will take place again. Do not de=,pair. 
D-t all do what it u po.,ible for them to do in the Int.-rcHt of 
the country. f^ng live the Netherlands ! 

He 1^“ * “'‘"AfCAST TO THK I'KOPLKH OF 

RfcAT Britain am> the Briti-h Kmpirk, .May 1.5, lino • 

I H'y p«»pl- have alwari l.op.-,l that it would he poNaihIo 
reaa. oam" li!r •'-•iropean conflict, and that a 

the near future. | o-lay it appearn that all our fervent prayers 

piowir futhr »>ctwcen natioru, have 

p J utilf. To^Jay we hav** to admit that no har>njn 4 *ss 

tati »• expKtcil in thi-( world if tho«e who are solely respori- 

■iible for the pri-sent aituation are not definitely clieckell in 

if b^w'TT. urwcrupulous destruction and utf-r disregard 
of and the rnoet elementary principles of morality. 

every hi," attempted 

r nraintain peace, is being overpowered hy sheer 

cl"r Vofu rb “"‘-cokca because our corwcience U 

.r^ suirSi^ Jr ‘h.at my people 

under whLb »r‘ '"""‘cnt, and the oppn^.sion 

under which they will live until the country w free atrain I 

an. convinced ttdit they will never give up U.el faithTn th! 

be blele.nlrr'. r" J * pcay 0..d that our allied caus-r 

U riZil . .V V'*: fr-dom will 

NetherUndA and to all other victim-s of 
■ utan be fiear* 



TRAGEDY OF THE BELGIAN SURRENDER 


It has been suggested that, when all the facts are known and historical perspective 
achieved, King Leopold’s order to his Army to cease fire may prove less an act of perfidy 
than it appears today. Among our selection from important statements and pro- 
clamations on the Belgian invasion we include one by the King himself which makes 
° even more incomprehensible his subsequent betrayal of the Allies. 


Baron de Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian Ambassador 
IN London, in a Broadcast prom the May 10, 1940: 

N early 26 years ago the Belgian nation, brutally attacked 
in spite of ev'ery promise by a wanton foe, stood up as 
one man under the leadership of their great King Albert 
to defend their freedom, their independence and their honour, 
fully conscious of the fact that they risked .total annihilation. 
After four years of bitter struggle, during which the most 
cruel hardships were inflicted on a defenceless civil population. 
Belgium finally, side by side with her glorious Allies, emerged 
victorious from the fight of justice against evil, and applied 
herself to the task of rebuilding her battered country. 

Today’s aggression is, if possible, even more odious. 
Fundamentally, the crime perpetrated against a peaceful 
people is the same. This time there is not even the pretence 
of an ultimatum. We first knew of the attack when bombs 
began falling early this morning. As for the miserable 
excuses invented by the leaders of the Third R eich for breaking 
the most solemn promises made in 1937 and renewed in 
September last, they will deceive nobody, and they can join 
the scrapheap of their lies and broken pledges. 

Today, thanks to the wdse leadership and foresight of King 
Leopold III, the keystone of whose policy has been to 
strengthen to the utmost the defences of the country, we face 
the aggressor wdth forces ten times as gi*eat, and we are fully 
confident that, with the help of our old allies, we shall see the 
struggle through to victory. We know full well that our 
country may once more be destroyed. No people know better 
than the Belgians the horrors that modern warfare brings 
to such a small territory and thickly populated country. 
Thoroughly realizing the perils they are facing, my compatriots 
are all the more determined to fight with all the strength at 
their command. The Belgians of 1040, united as their fathers 
were in 1914, will follow the beloved son of our great King 
Albert and prove worthy of their elders. God save our 
country ! Long live King Leopold ! 


King Leopold of the Belgians in a Proct^\mation to 
HIS People, May 11, 1940 : 

F or the second time in a quarter of a century Belgium, 
loyal and neuti'al, has been attacked by the German 
Empire, in spite of most solemn engagements. But the Bel- 
gium of 1940 will resist the same as that of 1914. Up to the 
last moment we had faithfully discharged our duty of neu- 
trality. To the valiant Belgian army and to our courageous 
soldiers I send my fraternal greetings. They are fighting side 
by side to stop the enemy in progress right across our 
frontiers, and to limit the amount of national territory 
violated by the invader. 

Thanks to the effort agreed to by the entire nation, our 
country is today infinitely stronger than in 1914. France 
and Great Britain have given us their support, and their 
first troops are already on their way to meet ours. The 
struggle will be hard, but no one can doubt its ultimate 

outcome. 

Like ray father in 1914, I have placed myself at the head of 
my troops with the .same faitl» and confidence. The Belgian 
cause is pui’e arid, with tlic help of God, will triumph. 


M. Hevnaud, French Premier, broadcasting at 8.30 a.m. 
ON May 28, 1940 : 

I HAVE to inform the French people of a grave event. Tliis 
event occurred during the night. Fiance can no longer 
count on the help of the Belgian Army. The French Army 
and the British Armv are now Hghtiiig nlone against the 

enemy in the noi’tli. 

You know what the situation was foJloMinii the t^reak 
in our front on May 14. .'v^rman Army tiirnst itself 

between our Armies, wlfich foun.3 tliemstives cut into two 
grou]>!“’ — on<: in the north, tie" oi -.ti-v u* the south. In the 
soul!) are I'Yeiieh divisions v.ho i:M ' new front wiiich 


follows the Somme and the Aisne and then joins up with the 
intact Maginot Line. In the north is a group of three Allied 
armies, the Belgian Army, the British Expeditionary Force 
and some French divisions, among which many of us have a 
dear one. This group of three armies, under the command of 
General Blanchard, was supplied \da Dunkirk. The French 
and British Armies defended this port in the south and in the 
west, and the Belgian Army in the north. It is this Belgian 
Army which, at the height of the battle, has. unconditionally 
and without warning its British and French comrades-in- 
arms, suddenly capitulated on the orders of its King and 
opened the road to Dunkirk to the German divisions. 

Eighteen days ago this same King addressed to iis an appeal 
for help. To that appeal we responded, following a plan 
conceived by the Allied General Staffs last December. Then, 
in the midst of battle, King Leopold of the Belgians, who 
until May 10 always affected to attach as much worth to 
Germany’s word as to that of the Allies, King Leopold III, 
without warning General Blanchard, without one thought, 
without one word for the British and French soldiers who 
came to the help of his country on his anguished appeal — 
King Leopold III of the Belgians laid down his arms. It is a 
fact without precedent in history 

M. PiERLOT, Belgian Prime Minister, broadcastinq from 
Paris, May 28, 1940 : 

O VERRULING the formal and unanimous advice of the 
Government, the King has opened separate negotia- 
tions and has treated with the enemy. Belgium will be dumb- 
founded, bxit the guilt of one man cannot be imputed to the 
W'hole nation. Our Army has not deserved the fate which has 
befallen it. 

The act which we deplore is without any legal validity. 
It does not bind the country. According to the terms of the 
Belgian Constitution, which the King swore to uphold, all 
the powers come from the people. They arc exercised as 
laid down by the Constitution. No act of the King can be 
valid unless it bears the counter-signature of a Minister. 
The King, breaking the bond which bound him to his people, 
placed himself under the power of the invader. Henceforth 
he is no longer in a position to govern, since obviously the 
functions of the head of the State cannot be carried out under 
foreign control. . . . The Government .... is resolved to 
continue the struggle for the liberation of the country . . • • 

Mr. Churchill, Prime Minister, in a statement in the 
House op Commons, May 28, 1940 : 

T he House will be aware that the King of the Belgians 
yesterday sent a plenipotentiary to the Geman Comm^d 
asking for a suspension of arms on the Belgian front. Die 
British and French Governments instructed their genera b 
immediately to dissociate themselves from these proceedings 
and to persevere in the operations on which they were 
engaged. However, the German Command has agreed to the 
Belgian proposals, and the Belgian armies ceased to resis 

the enemy’s will at four o’clock this morning. 

I have no intention of suggesting to the House that we 
should attempt, at this moment, to pass judgement upon the 
action of the King of the Belgians in bis capacity as Cornmnn- 
der-in-Chief of the Belgian Army. This Army has fouglit 
very bravely, and has both suffered and inflicted heavy losses. 
The Belgian Government has dissociated itself from the action 
of the King, and has declared itself to be the only lega 
Government of Belgium and has formally announced it? 
resolve to continue the war at the side of the Allies who came 
to the aid of Belgium at her urgent appeal. Whatever our 
feelings may be over the facts so far as they are known to us*. 
the sense of brotherhood between the many peoples who have 
fallen under the power of the aggressor and those^who stu 
confront liiiri will play its part in better days t an os 
through which we are passing. 



that was central Rotterdam 

on Tuesday, May 14, 1940. With devilish thoroughness rt^*'sa”adron!* of Rotterdam 

utterly defenceless citizens wiriLSaV and TT ‘"e 

devastation that only three buildings were left standing all^el explosive bombs. So complete was the 

recorded, and of these the appalling total of to ooo renrecenfaa ground : 50,000 casualties were 

Rtr7af /a!“ 5®P'^esente‘J persons killed. Above is what was left of the Tuinder- 

straat, a once populous thoroughfare in a working-class district. 

Photo. Wide World 
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BRITAIN AND BELGIUM WERE AGAIN ALLIED IN WAR 

the enthusiarsm oi the Belgian people when the B.E.F. entered their country to join forces 
army, for Belgium remembered how British troops had assisted her in her former struggle 
Afs/)ve. Belgian soldiers and civilians unite in greeting lorryloads of smiling British soldiers. 

i'hoto, British Official : Crowa Copyright 
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ONE BRIDGE THE NAZIS COULD NOT USE 


by the Germans in 1914, was again sub- 

there 


The old university city of Louvain, scene of wanton destrucaon 

’’f V*® i" >940. Above, a British sapper is seen preparing to blow up a bridge mere 

r e as re ugees have left. Below, all that remained of the bridge once the charge had been detonated. 

Photoft, firit}sh Official : Crou'n Copt/riqh^ 
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BATTLE OF THE WEST: (3) THE BRITISH 
WITHDRAWAL & THE SURRENDER OF BELGIUM 

British Withdrawal from Louvain — Gamelin's Order of the Day — Petain 
oins >ench Cabinet— Weygand Takes Supreme Command — Reynaud's 
D/amatic Statement — King Leopold Surrenders — Critical Situation of the 

British Expeditionary Force 

( See also the account, based on later information, in Chapter 146) 


W HILE the French northern armies 
were engaged ever more heav- 
ily in the wooded Ardennes 
B-iid on the Meuse, while the German 
armoured columns plunged through the 
broken line and roared here and there 
beliind the front creating everywhere a 
veritable melee of destruction and dis- 
ruption — the British in Belgium still 
held the positions which they had 
reached in the first day or two of the 
great offensive. 


On the evening of May 10 their 
mechanized cavalry detachments had 
reached and seized the bridges over the 
Dyle to the north and south of Louvain. 
On the next day they had cautiously 
advanced a further ten miles or so, but 
had then withdrawn on making contact 
with enemy units in much superior 
force. This tentative excursion was 
followed by skirmishes and some fight- 
ing in the outskirts of Louvain, while 
the city ^which had suffered so severely 
m the invasion of 26 years before— was 
subjected to periodical bombing. On 
May 15, however, heavy fighting broke 
out in the neighbourhood when the 
British troops were attacked by powerful 
enemy forces all along the line. The 
Germans made desperate attempts to 
dislodge the British and heavy fighting 
developed in the suburbs, while the city 
was subjected to heavy shelling and 
dive-bombing. 

Following the collapse on the Meuse 
it was no longer possible to hold the 
line at Louvain, and shortly before 

midnight on May 17 the 
Fall of 'War Office announced 
Brussels that “ during the night 

of May 16-17 certain 
readjustments to the front have become 
necessary. The B.E.F. was withdrawn 
to positions west of Brussels. This 
readjustment was carried out without 
interference ; there is no question of any 
collapse or break-through in this sector 
as suggested by the German communi- 
que. The commimique in question 
i«Mied by the German High Command 
at 9.52 p.m., had declared that “ after 
the collapse of the British and French 
positions south of Louvain, German 
troops marched into Brussels late this 
afternoon.*' Somewliar earlier the (mer- 


mans claimed they had reached the 
fortifications of Antwerp, that the line 
of the Dyle had been broken and both 
Malines and Louvain occupied. 

At this dark hour, on that May 17 
when the French armies were broken on 
the Meuse and the British and Belgians 
were retreating in the north, General 
Gamelin issued an Order of the Day : 
“ The fate of our country and that of 
our Allies, the destinies of the world, 
depend on the battle now in progress. 
British, Belgian, Polish soldiers and 
foreign volunteers are fighting at our 
side, and the Royal Air Force is taking 
its full part with our own. Any soldier 
who cannot advance should allow him- 
self to be killed rather than abandon 
that part of our national soil which has 
been entrusted to him. As always in 
grave hours of our history, the Order 

of the Day is ‘ Conquer or die.* AVe must 
conquer.** 

Brave, even noble, words ; but some- 
thing more than words, however brave 
and noble, was needed to repair the gap 
left by those “ incredible mistakes.** 


Falling back from the Meuse, the Frerxch 
were now holding a line in front of the 
Sambre to the north, from where to 
Mezieres in the Sedan sector there had 
developed a dangerous bulge. In this 
bulge extremely heavy fighting was 
taking place, as, on the one hand, the 
Germans — ^^^ho were employing two, 
and perhaps three, armoured divisions, 
each consisting of 400 tanks— did their 
best to widen it, while the French in 

successive counter-attacks strove to 
close it. 

According to the German account the 
Maginot Line — in reality, as we have 
seen, it was but an extension of the 
Line had been pierced over a distance 
of 100 kilometres, the enemy was in full 
retreat, and 12,000 prisoners and a 
number of guns had been captured. As 
for the northern sector, the German flag 
was now flying over Antwerp town halL 
and in all the eastern half of Belgium 
only some of the forts of Liege and 
Namur continued their resistance. 

Yet in Paris on May 19 there was 
quite a wave of optimism amongst the 
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GERMAN ARMY COMMANDER 

Abort :« General Von Reichenau, who 
comraanded the German 6th Army in 
Belgium., Dynng the war ot 1914-18 he was 
OQ ifae Gsnera) Staff ol the German Army. 

Pkdo,,. Inl€^^<titiona! Graphic Press 

Siindav morBins crowd? who filled the 

< 9 > ^ 

l>oiileviirds. 'Od the Saturdav eveniim 
M. RevBaud. in n broadcast to the 
i-'.jE, had that the situation 

> ^rave, but not at all hopeless. It is in 

such circ-uoistances as these."" went on 
tho Pr^'mier “ that the French nation 


shows what it is made of/' and after 
announciiiij that he had called to his 

V 

side to act as Minister of State and Vice- 
President the " victor of Verdun," 
Marshal Petal n. he concluded by say- 
ing that every Frenchman, whether he 
be in the army or at home, must that 
night join him in taking a solemn 
oath to win. 

Events proved, however, that there 
was little justification for any teeling ot 
optimism. All through the week-end 
the battle continued with unabated 
violence as Germanv threw into the 

‘lb ' 

fiorht an enormous weight of men and 
metal. Not only did the bulge remain 
unclosed, but its shape became still 
more pronounced. Continuing their 
chorus of victory, the German High 
Command announced on that Sunday 
night that their troops had crossed the 
Sambre and the Oise, that Le Cateau and 
vSt. Quentin were in their hands, and that 
the Aisne had been reached at Rethel. 
' So far we have taken 110,000 prisoners 
without counting those belonging to 
the Dutch army." The situation was 
summed up by the British Prime 
.Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, in a 
liroadcast message on the same evening 
— the first broadcast since he became 
Prime Minister ten davs before. A tre- 


mendous liattle is raging in France and 
Flanders," he said. The Germans by a 
remarkable combination of air bomb- 
ing and heavily-armoured tanks have 
broken through the French defence north I 
of the Maginot Line, and strong columns 
of their armoured vehicles are ravaging 
the open country, which for the first 
day or two was without defenders. They ' 
have penetrated deeply and spread alarm 1 
and confusion in their track. Behind ' 
them there are now pouring infantry in ' 
lorries, and behind them again large 
masses are moving forward." The 
Premier proceeded to tell of the re- 
groupment of the French armies, and 
expressed his faith in the French genius ; 
for recovery and counter-attack. Yet 
it would be foolish to disguise the 1 
gravity of the hour . . . 

Nothing, perhaps, brought home the 
extent of the German advance so much 
as the appearance in the 
communiques of the Memories 
names of places which of 1914-18 
had been prominent in 
the fighting of the war of 1914-1918. I 
German mechanized units were report- 
ed at Landrecies and Le Gateau, 
names for ever associated with the 
first B.E.F. ; a great German thrust | 
was developing near St. Quentin, aud I 


LITTLE OIL FOR NAZIS HERE 

Before the Nazis finally gained possession of the great Belgian port of Antwerp the retreating 
Allies set fire to the oil tanks on the banks of the Scheldt to prevent the valuable fuel frorn falling 
into the hands of the enemy. This photo of the heart of Antwerp shows the blazing oil tanks. 

Photo. Central Pre.'-'s 














THE CAPITULATION OF BRUSSELS 

Top left, the Mayor of Brussels is surrendering the capital to a 
delegation of Nazi officers. Top right, a German anti-tank 
detachment entering the city on the morning of May i8, 1940. 
Left, Nazi pioneer troops clearing a bridge which had been 
damaged by the retreating Belgians. Below, two Nazi sentries 
stand guard as the German swastika is unfurled over the 

city hall of Belgium’s capital. 

fhoto^, f entral ; Aifsortate l I*i'ess ; Kef/-ito)}e 
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an.u k> in t hr nrit/hbourhood of Pt*roniir. 
No ioipjrr Was It ii (jur^tion of clusiiij/ a 

biiliff- i if.itrd fiv till* Lirmian nif'chanizod 
ooluiiUH : now it was clear a great 
tirrnian who>r vanguard was an 

‘ttm.ida of warplanes, whose main bodv 
wa> a honlr ot tank.s, and wliuse rear- 
'-ti.ird Was composed of countless 
disi>ions of sweating infantry, w'as 

making what aeniied to be irresistible 
progres'^ across north-eastern Franrr. 
In PatLs It was the L't*u?iral opinion tliat 
the Ffruch capital was the fiermans* 
objective, but, as Hitler himsrlf has told 
lis, not Paris but the destruction of the 
Allied armies was Lis aim. Hence the 


drtermined effort to cut them off from 
the coast. Before the flerman onset 
the Ailie.s — for the Freneh had now been 
reinforerd by such British troops, tanks 
and plane.^ as could be spared and 
brouglit back trfjm the northern sector 
— n treated from point to point, rather 
than from lint* to line. On the northern 
hank the* British and Belgians were 
forced to keep stt*f> in the general 
retirffiiLTit ; only on the extreme right 
did the French line remain intact where 
it hinged near .Moritmedv’ on the first 
of the ftjrts of the Maginot Line proper. 

giavi* had the situation become that 
the Fr.*n€h Government, acting in con- 
sultation with its Allies in London, 


decided upon the drastic step ol a cnango 
in the Supreme Cornrnaud. On that 
same Sunday evening (Mav K)) it w'as 
announced in Baris that the I^esident 
of the K^'public had just signed a decree 
Ijy which Oeneral Weygand was a[)- 
pointed Chief of the burrieral Staff fVir 
National Defence and Coinmarider-in- 
f-hief in all the tlieatres of ojierations. 
ffcneral Weyg/and had arrived in Paris 
that flay, ha\'ing flown from Svria, w h<*re 
hitherto he had hf*ld the pfi-r rjf Allied 
Commander-in-Chief m tlie Near fjusf. 
The appointment tfave new heart to 
the Allies, tor although W c'\'gand was 
sev^eral years older than Gamelin, the 
man he replaced, he had been clo.sely 














^^ituatiou Nvos well in hand None could 
.<peak with any certainty, indeed, ot a 
battle or series of battles in which vast 
lunubers of swift Iv-moviuiX macliines 
moved here and there across the northern 
plain. On lunh sides the forces engaged 
were principally tank divisions ; and in 
military circles in Paris it was confidently 
stated tliat the German 
vet been engaged, and that when they 
entered upon the chaotic battlefield they 
would meet with strong resistance from 
the main forces of the French, which 
also, up to now, had hardly fired a shot. 

But on May 21 the German drive, so 
far from slackening, was seen to have 
been intensified. “ The greatest offen- 







GENERAL BILLOTTE 

Bil! v.e. *.vhc' commanded 
ist French Army Group, was 
. charf^e of ’.iison between the 
“re:- :h, British and Belgian armies 
r. “landers. After a conference of 
AJied comimanders at Ypres on May 
22 he was killed in a motor accident. 

/>; .. j . 

s 

a i.i* ♦-•1 with Marsli;d Focli in 
th*’ ' I'-'iriLi neaiths «,»t the Great 
.ir. ,ihd to him also was gr*n- 
rr.iilv ,i-cril>^d tie* honour of 
•b'batim: the BMlsheviks when 
Th» v w.-rt' at the very gates of 
W,iV-iw i!] 1920. Bis achieve - 
m i:' h td then been described 
a- *!:• ■ naracle of Warsaw"; 

r->w IT was France which was in 
r.. • i of a miracle, and, such is the 
I viji that attaches to great 

r ,111 — . it was confidently believed 
t : ' is 73-year-old general was 

th- m : who would work it. He 
‘ however (it came out 
. w;t not .so sure . . . 

< rtainlv the next day obser- 

. e 1 to discern a break in the 
bat hovr-red so ominously above 

t Ii’eit 

j I sir?.:' 

- . : f i ;m • r *■ . it 

'•■•L, ilnv- ol d.«.-p*-rrite fiLditing, and, tht,* 
• ./r.P-m *4 rupplviiiV th** tH*rTTiari 

I I !!in - liinli Lad | airhfd. 
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So bad was the news that in Paris 
men tried to convince themselves that 
it was too bad to be true. The German 
claims, it was argued, were premature; 
Arras and Amiens could not have been 
occupied by the Germans in strength, 
but had been merely raided by flying 
columns ; it yet remained for the enemy 
to consolidate the gains which he had 
achieved. In London, too, Mr. Duff 
Cooper, the Mini.ster of Information, in 
a broadcast said that the news was 
grave but there was no cause for serious 
alarm, as the “ armies of Britain and 
France are undefeated. In enormously 
superior numbers they occupy the 
battlefield, and the counter - attack 
when it comes should prove 
formidable.’’ 

But there was little that was 
cheering in M. Reynaud’s state- 
ment to the Senate on 
May 21. “The country is in 
danger,” he said ; and he went 
on to tell that the Meuse had 
been wronglv considered a re- 

c? ^ 

doubtable obstacle for the 
enemy; that the bridges over 
the river had not been destroyed. 
“ as the result of incredible 
mistakes which will be pun- 
ished” ; that a breach of about 
100 kilometres, or 60 miles, had 
been opened in the Allied front 
through which poured the Ger- 
man armv, thus taking in 
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GENERAL WEYGAND 
After the French debacle General Gamelin, the 
French commander-in-chief, was superseded by 
General Weygand, previously commanding the French 
forces in the Levant. Above, General Weygand is seen 
leaving the casemate of one of the forts at Dunkirk. 

Fit oio, Keystone 


si VC operation of all time is now having 
its first operational success after in- 
dividual tactical successes,” declared a 
communirpie dated from the Fuehrer s 
headquarters. The Ninth French Arnyy, 
wliieli held the line between the Allies 
in Jk-lLuiim and the Maginot Line, liad 
;ll‘^•Tl defeated and scattered, and now 
*• < ierinan divisions are pouring into the 
i'Teaclie.< made by the German attack. 
At tkeii head tank corps and motot’ized 
troop takfui Arras, Amiens, and 

AbheN ille. All enemy — French, British 
and Ihdvian — armies north of the 
S<nnme have thus been driven back on to 
^■h.' Ghanuel coast.” 
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MARSHAL retain 
After the Germans had broken through the 
French defences many changes were mad 
in the French Cabinet, and Marsha 

(above), was appointed Vice-Premier. 
Photo, Sport d- General 



the rear the entire fortified system 
along the Franco-Belgium frontier and 
severing the Allied forces which had 
been engaged in Belgium until the 
evening of May 15, when they had 
received the order to retreat. Arras and 
Amiens had been occupied by the enemy. 

But,” the Premier went on, “ General 
Weygand took command yesterday ■ 
he is today on the battlefield. The 
conduct of military operations falls to 
him alone . . . we have confidence in 
the great leader who has taken over 
the command of our armies.” 

In the fighting on the next day — 
Wednesday, May 22— the British Ex- 
peditionary Force was heavily engaged 

between Cambrai and 
The Gap Arras, while the Belgians 

Widens on the Scheldt were also 

severely tested. But the 
bulge which had begun on the Meuse had 
now moved with terrifying speed, and 
a great German wedge had been driven 
in between the Anglo-Franco-Belgian 
army roughly holding the line on Ghent, 
Valenciennes, Douai and Arras, and the 
French who were now entrenching them- 
selves on the Somme and the Aisne. 
Obviously it was of supreme importance 





^ resistance to the invader, but the German thrust was too powerful 

Above, troops are passing through the Place St. Lambert at Liege. Below, German soldiers 

are d.smanthng obstructions which the Belgians had erected across roads. 

Photos, Associated Press ; International Graphic Press 



to close the gap, now some 30 miles wide, 
stretching between the two sections of 
the Allied armies, and on that same day 
there was a meeting of the Allied chiefs 
at \ pres at which General Weygand’s 
plan for closing the gap was disclosed. 
In brief, it was intended that the French 
should attack northwards from the 
south from the direction of Roye, while 


the first French army and the B.E.F. 
should at the same time attack from 
the neighbourhood of Douai and Valen- 
ciennes. After the gap had been closed 
and communication re-established be- 
twe^i the Allies in Belgium and north of 
the Somme, then the German spearhead 
of armoured columns would be tackled. 
The British Government approved the 


plan on May 23, and it was decided 
that the attack should be launched on 
Alay 26, as this was the earliest date on 
which the two British divisions selected 
the 50th and the 5tli — could be ready, 
as they had only a few hours before 
been heavily engaged at Arras and on 
the Scarpe in an attempt to close the 
gap without the French support which 
had been promised. The French for 
their part would have {^referred May 25, 
since they Avere planniiia to use three 
diAdsions which had had six davs 
which to reorganize since they Avere last 
m action. Sunday, May 26, Avas, then, 
the day selected ‘for the launching of 
the attack AA^hich, it was ferA^eiitlA’’ 
hoped, Avould close the fatal gap. But 
the gap Avas to remain unclosed. 


On May 25, attacking AAuth fresh fury, 
the Germans OA^erwhelmed the Belo-ian 

fine and crossed the Scheldt near 
Oudenarde. Swiftly the 

Belpans were pushed Gort’s Bold 
back through and be- Decision 
yond Courtrai, north- 


- O * * '-V ^ It CilfO 

only too clear that their line Avas about 

to gi\ e. Lord Gort, Coinmaiider-iu-Chief 
of the B.E.F. , had to make a moment- 
ous decision, and in the circumstances 
it Avas inevitable that so far from em- 
ploying his two reserve diAusions in 
an attack towards the south, he should 
dispatch them immediately to bolster 
up the Belgians to the north. If he had 
failed to do so, another gap would luiA’e 
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THE FUEHRER STUDIES HIS CONQUESTS 

The photograph above, issued by the German propaganda service, shows Hitler during a visit 
*' the W'estem Front studying a map with General Keitel, Chief of Staff of the German Army. 
The German bhtz-crieg plans were successful as regards France and the Low Countries, but 

the price paid was undoubtedly heavy. 

Ph jto„ Planet News 


— this tinie between the 
Iv'It ii.' ill"! the Briti.sh — and the way 
i.f r*‘: * of The B.E.F. to Dunkirk 

\v . : , i •* i * tfii cut oft, and it would 


while others moved eastwards along the 
coast from Calais, and yet others en- 
deavoured to envelop the French troops 
making a trallant stand in Lille. Jlean- 


while, their air force continued its mer- 
ciless bombing of Zeebrugge, Ostend 
Dunkirk, and the neighbouring towns 
and villages of the coastal plain. The 
Belgian army was still in being; “in 
spite of the many and hard struggles 
which have been fought during the past 
two weeks,’* read the Belgian communi- 
que issued at 7 o’clock that evening, 
“ and in spite of the difficult conditions 
under which our troops had to take up 
new positions, our forces have main- 
tained their strength and morale.” 


On that day and the next (Monday, 
May 27), the Belgians and British bore 
the brunt of the Nazi onslaught. Masses 
of infantry were hurled against the 
Belgian lines ; their 
artillery fire, too, was 
most violent and the air 
above was filled with 
their fighters and dive bombers. Menin 
was the centre of the struggle, but on 
either side and, indeed, far to the south- 
west and along the French front from the 
Somme to the beginning of the Maginot 


Situation 

Becomes 

Critical 


Line proper, the battle raged with unex- 
ampled and undiminished fury. Writers 
in the Paris press were optimistic, 
putting their faith wholeheartedly in 
General Weygand ; but those who were 
not so far removed from the battle- 


field realized that the situation could 
hardly be called other than critical. 
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N.:£i High Command had laid 
Ii 'i vd. on the afternoon of 

m 

tiermans announced that 
: iii'l the Belgian army, part.^ 
Stn enth and Ninth French 
' the bulk of the B.E.F. . 

• '...iielv clased. Ghent and 
: ,: l been captured and the 
<1: Vimy Ridge had been 
Icuiii was surrounded; 

: id been taken after a grim 
1 ' v.as hemmed in; all the 
; i i'r» neh Channel ports were 
• - fullv bombed. 

pressure in Belgium was 
: on May 26 as the Belifians 

; 1 i last stand behind the little 

River Ly- ; Ypres, 
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FRENCH ARREST TWO SPIES 

'ifth column activities were among the factors wliich led sLoected’o ^spy^ng 

n.d enemy agents were very active behind the lines. Above, two 

ire being marched by French soldiers through the cobbled streets of a small town 

to interrogation by the military authorities. 

Photo, Keystone 
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HhAKTBRKAK TRKK OF BELOlAiN Rf Ft.'GEf S 
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TREES FORM EMERGENCY BARRICADE 

So swift was the German advance through Northern France that unprotected areas, thought 
to b2 far from any held of battle, were soon in the centre of hostilities. Improvised 
barricades had to be hastily erected, and, above, trees have been felled across a road to delay, if 

onlv f^'T a little, the relentless advance of the Nazi mechanized columns. 
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Leopold ]'OrT- tli.it had iiot yet 
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t ion to his troops is printed in page 1536.) 
Harsh words were uttered about this 
surrender : ' The Belgian army/' said 

M. Revnaud in a broadcast to the French 
people a f«*w hours later, “ at the height 
of the battle has unconditionally, and 
without warning its British and Frencli 
comrades in arms, suddenly capitulated 
on the orders of its King, and opened the 
road to Dunkirk to the Gernuiii 
fli visions.’'* Eighteen days ago, con- 
tinued tlie Premier, King Leopold had 
addressed to them an appeal for help, to 
v.hnh rhf‘V at once responded. Then, 
vjthout one thought, without one word 
• >i " British and French soldiers who 
to the help of his country on his 
-u lulled appeal, King Leopold III of 

-Ilians laid down his arms. It is 
. i without precedent in history. 

Th‘ Belgian Government, which had 
a;r-...iv hdt the couutr}^ dissociated 
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itself from the action of its King, and 
many Belgian soldiers continued to fight 
in France j but in Belgium itself the 
‘‘ cease fire ” was obeyed and 300,000 
men laid down their arms. 

As a result of the Belgian capitulation 
the French and British in the north were 
left in grave peril. At one blow their 
left flank had collapsed and they were 
now' facing the imminent risk of being 
completely surrounded. 

In Britain, Mr. Churchill asked that 
judgement should be suspended iipon 
king Leopold’s action, and he paid a 
tribute to the Belgian Army, which had 
fought very bravely and had bot 
suffered and inflicted heavy losses. 
surrender of the Belgians, he went on, 
added appreciably to the grievous peri 
in -which the British and French Armies 
now' found themselves. Their position, 
engaged as tliey w'ere in a most severe 
battle and beset on three sides and from 
the air, w^as evidently extremely gra^e. 
Nevertheless, he declared, " the troops 
are in good heart and are fighting wi 
the utmost discijfiine and tenacity. 
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BELGIAN ARMY’S HUMILIATION 

On May 28, 1940, the King of the Belgians ordered his 
troops to lay down their arms. Above, the car carrying 
the German intermediary is seen approaching the Belgian 
headquarters to negotiate details of the Belgian surrender. 
Lett, Belgian soldiers marching to the assembly stations for 
surrender. Below, a street strewn with abandoned equipment. 

Photos, Wide World ; Associate / Press 
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lolvain onxe more 

A MARTYRED CITY 

Louvain, ravaged in 1914 by the 
Germans, was again a scene of 
destruction in May. 1940- when 
the invading Nazis were held up 
there for some lime by the B.E.F. 
Our photographs show : above, the 
Univers-ty Library* rebuilt after the 
war with American aid and 
again destroyed in I94<^ 
right, a convent gutted by hre ; 
right, British motorized troops 
passing through a ruined street of 
Louvain. Below, a sketch map of 
the city showing the main buildings. 


Fh-AoJi. British OJjfiffml : Crown 
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BRITAIN COMES TO THE AID OF BELGIUM: 

THE OPERATIONS AROUND LOUVAIN 

British Divisions in Position Near Louvain— Mr. E. A. Montague's Narrative 
In the Forward Lme— German Dive-bombers Attack-^Shelling of Louvain— 
ie Line of the Dyle—Our Heavy Batteries in Action— British Line 

urned Withdrawal to the Escaut — Story of the Grenadiers 


E ntering Belgium at daybreak 
on May 10, the motorized units 
of the B.E.F. sped along the 
cobbled, poplar-lined highways that 
stretched away into the distance across 
the Flanders plain. By the end of the 
day the most advanced of them had 
reached the neighbourhood of Louvain, 
and there they took up their positions 
while the main body of the army drew 
ever nearer on its march. They could 
hear in the distance the roar * of the 
battle in which the Belgians were 
engaged with the invaders not far 
within the frontier, but as yet the only 
hostile activity they encountered was 
when the mechanized patrols clashed 
in the open country some miles ahead 
or when an occasional Nazi 'plane dive- 

bombed on the slowly-assembling men 
in khaki. 

By May 14 the British divisions were 
in position. Material was still coming 
up, but the main part of the advance 
had been completed in spite of the 
enemy’s aerial activity and, still more, 
of the straggliijg masses of refugees 
who were moving slowly back along 
the roads they had come by. ^ 

The British line followed the course 
of the River Dyle, and its centre was 
in the old city of Louvain — hardly 
recovered from its wounds of the last 
war, and now about to be wounded 
afresh. Practically all the civilians 
had been evacuated, and the town was 


empty save for British and Belgian 
troops who were ensconced in shallow 
pits, half pit and half breastwork, which 
they had made in the pavements by 
uprooting the paving-stones and piling 
up stones and earth in little heaps. 

In front of the Town Hall,” wrote 
Mr. E. A. Montague, Special Corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” 
‘‘ a Belgian and a British officer mar- 
shalled the last of the refugees and put 
the frailest of them into two civilian 
cars, the last remaining in the town. 
Above them the Belgian flag still flew 
on the Town Hall, 

“ When the pitiful little party had 
moved away, a silence that was deep 
and hea\"y with expectancy fell on the 
town. The crash of guns near at hand, 
the drone of ’planes, and the harsh 
rattling of transport trucks broke it 
for a moment, and then were swallowed 
up again. Sappers lay quietly on 
mattresses taken from deserted houses 
and spread on the pavement, conserving 

their strength for the work of demolition 
to come. 

The men in the pavement pits did 
not speak . . . the stillness seemed to 
compel them. Somewhere out in the 


country beyond the bridge the German 
tanks were nosing their way cautiously 
towards the hidden defences. In 
silence the front waited.” 

The next morning Mr. Montague left 
his car in the support line and walked 
forward through the fields, past glass- 
houses which still pre- 
served their glass, British 

through standing corn Une^ 

which would never 


be harvested, and a hamlet in which 
a photograph of a girl had fallen 
from a refugees’ farm cart and lay 
face downwards in the dust. Almost 
the only sound was the lowing of aban- 
doned cows, imploring somebody to 
milk them. 

“ We reached our most forward posi- 
tions almost before we had realized it,” 
wrote Mr. Montague, who soon dis- 
covered that, though there were few 
soldiers in sight, there were plenty 
lying near by in close concealment, 
hidden from the German guns which 
were periodically spraying the area 
in an experimental way! 

Our own guns were replying, and 
the singing whine of British and German 
shells crossing each other made an arc 


th. B.E.F. .p,d .|„„B „,d. ,, 

was among the first British troops to cross into Belgium. 

Photo. British Official : Crown Copyright 









of sound above the little River Dyle, 
which at this point runs Wtween the 
two armies, Shells pitched and ex- 
plodeii anion^ the trees or on the open 
hillsides and smoke drifted up over the 
crests, but it was difficult to get any 
clear picture of what was happening. 
In fact lx>th sides were still exploring 
and fumbling for a grip. ’ 

JN^me way back the first of the few 
British c-asualties were being treated at 
an advanced dressing station, and men, 
tired after da vs of marching and periods 

of dutv in the line, were 
Behind the sleeping in their billets. 

Line Refugees were still 

straggling away towards 
the rear, walking behind wasons drawn 
bv horses or oxen, piled high with their 
Ivloninugs. Occasionally a stray civilian 
was iirought into Company Head- 
qiLifTors, there to be closely examined, 
for alreadv the British had learned to 
ware of Genviaii parachutists in 
civ.iian dress who might be dropped 




^rliiiia fiieir lines. 

Later in the day the British troops 
wrre heavilv engiiL’t^d along the whole 
their from. Wave after wave of 


* 1 


iennan planes swept over the battle- 


dive-bombing on the troops in 
Trviifhes. on the gun positions 
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t:.e inai iiine-frun posts 






ir xo render the roads behind 

im]oi,>sable. At times the 
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raft flew so low that their 
-:.rkiii::s were plainly visible, 
laid a hi eh price for their 
when British anti-aircraft 


batteries found them an easy target. 
The weather, sunny and clear and warm, 
was ideal for air activity ; and the 
British 'planes, too, worked unceasingly, 
striving to protect the troops on the 
ground and to drive off the swarms of 
Heiukels and Junkers which appeared 
from everywhere. 

‘‘ Columns of blue smoke rose into the 
bright blue sky/' wrote Air. Douglas 
Williams, War Correspondent of the 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph/' who was an eye- 
witness of the cattle, and the smell 
of burning fills the nostrils. Wooden 
houses burn like tinder in many villages. 
Flames started by incendiary bombs 
spread rapidly. Many inhabitants, 
terrified by the bursting of bombs, are 
unable to make any attempt to check 
them.'' He went on to tell of the pitiful 
sights he had seen in the villages just 
behind, the line— of smashed furniture 
with burning bedding gaping through 
the splintered windows, of ruined houses, 
of long streams of refugees following 
the roads, struggling along on foot 
or on bicycles, all hurrying away from 
the scenes of terror that lay behind 
them. Then, turning his eyes to the east, 
he watched a fierce artillery duel 
between British and German batteries. 
Bursting shells echoed down the valley, 
and the wood on the farther rise was 
burning furiously. A village in the 
middle distance was being heavily 
shelled and already several direct hits 
had been registered on the church. 

Louvain was in the very forefront 
of the battle. In the afternoon it was 


heavily shelled — not the first nor the 
last of many similar bombardments. 
When I visited it a couple of days 
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V.C.s FOR THE ARMY 

Annand, Durham Ligiit lni.ir.try, who gained his decoration for most 'onsp^^u^s 

r Uriti-veXe. 

,mou:i7, ,at an enemy machme-gun position out of motion despite “V"* ^ 
ihe River Escaut. south of Tournai, on May 21. The story ot Lance Lorp 
heroic deed is related in this chapter. 

B.Uu.h Official ; Crown ; Sport rf- General ; Aaaoeiale l Press 
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ago, wrote Mr. 
Douglas Williams, 
“ it was already 
almost deserted. 
Its railway station 
had been bombed, 
and houses near 
the University had 
been destroyed. 
The bulk of the 
city's civilian pop* 
nlation had been 
already evacuated. 
The University 
was still standing 
complete in all its 
gra.udeur, its walls 

still inscribed 

with the names of 
American univer- 
sities and schools 

which contributed 
to its rebuilding. 

By nightfall or 

tomorrow . 

this magnificent 

edifice may once 
again be in ruins. 















Attacking m force, the Germans 
captured the station and two other 
points on the outskirts of Louvain, 
but during the night the British 
delivered a powerful counter-attack 
which drove out the Germans from the 
places they had secured. All through 
the next day (May 16) sharp fighting 
and house-to-house sniping went on 
in the suburfis and on the western 
side of the city near the Dyle ; and 
all day, too, the city, particularly its 
western fringes, was subjected to heavy 
shelling by the Germans 

“ From a ridge two miles Irom and 
overlooking the city," wrote Mr. 

Douglas Williams, “ I watched the 
scene of the battle. I could see clouds 
of smoke drifting upwards, while the 

whole countryside was 
Smoke tainted with the acrid 

oJ Battle smell of tobacco from 

a factory which had 

been burning for two days. The German 
heavy explosive shells of considerable 
size and occasional rounds of shrapnel 
burst at regular intervals in the valley 

some 300 or 400 yards away between 
us and the city." 

While the battle was still going on 
he encountered a party of Poor Clare 

being carried irom the 
city in a British army lorry. They were 

among the last of the civilians to be 
evacuated, and one of their number 
bister .Mane Claire, told him that their 
eommunity had suffered the “most 
tern ble mghts ” since the Friday before 
(ilay 10). Shells and bombs, she said. 


THE FIGHTING WITHDRAWAL TO DUNKIRK 

Incl ^p. Ttr (see re.er- 

during the advance into and withdrawal from B^um Sm also mIo J'’* 


^®ben constantly in and around 
the city. Several of the older sisters 
including the aged Mother Superior’ 
had had to be left behind in the city 
as they were unable to travel. “ AVhere 
will you go to now ? ” Douglas Williams 
asked the little party, who appeared 
already worn and travel-stained. “ We 
don’t know," they replied, “ we hope 
someone will take us in. We have no 
plans. All we wanted was to get away 
from the city.” And she glanced back 
apprehensively to where a British 
battery hidden in a wood was ban^^ing 
away at the Germans. 

Yet the countryside was strangely 

as we may see from this 
little word picture. 

Sheep still grazed in the pasture ” 
wrote Mr. Williams; “hens ran about 
the courtyard ; fruit and vegetables 
were growing in profusion in the garden 
A child’s swing hung from an old tree 
On the tennis courts a couple of rackets 
ay where they had been flung after the 
last game played only a few days a^o. 
In another farmhouse near a British 
battalion eve^hing stood as the owners 
had left it. Food was on the table the 

beds were unmade: the watch -dog 

waited in his kennel for his master to 
return , a little pet canary, released from 

^ ‘^^l-i’i . forlornly in the yard. 

Ig3 still rooted in the sty, and outside 

o / a 


the farm-gate cows swollen with milk 
mooed unhappily.” 

But the roads, at least, were filled 
with movement as along them in the 
direction of Brussels continued the 
unending stream of refugees. “ Some 
trundled cumbersome packages loaded 
on bicycles ; others had their possessions 
rolled in red blankets and slung around 
their necks. Children rode on the 
handle-bars or back seats of motor- 
cycles. Others pick-a-baeked on their 
brother’s or father’s shoulders. In every 
field along the road as I drove by at si.x 
m the morning, groups of these unhappy 
people were sleeping or washing, dress- 
ing or cooking impromptu meals Their 
horses cropped the grass beside them. 
As we approached the forw’ard areas of 
the enemy’s positions traffic became 
• les.s and less, and the long, empty roads 
had a sinister quiet in the hot sunshine 
Houses were all shuttered and deserted • 
fields empty of farmers.” 

At one point he came across the 
colonel of a London regiment sitting in 
a wheatfield giving a lecture to a ifttle 
group of his men on the conditions of the 
particular area that they were occupying. 
_or half an hour our correspondent sat 
there watching the eager faces of the 
young soldiers who listened with keen 
interest to their colonel, ignoring shells 
bursting a thousand yards away^ 
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BRITAIN'S YOUTH ON BELGIAN ROADS ONCE MORE 

pho'oerapl' abo-e yo“"S British soldiers are driving a motor-truck along Belgian roads 
•heir fathers might have driven horse-drawn G.S. wagons a quarter of a century before, 
a hi* of British soldiers marches up towards the battle-line, passing Belgian refugees. 

TlriiiMh (Official: Crown Copurinht : Keystone 



After a hard day’s fighting the nine 
divisions of the B.E.F. still occupied the 
line of the Dyle and the ridges behind. 
At one or two places the Germans had 
managed to cross the river in some force, 
but by nightfall they had all been 
driven back as the result of a counter- 
attack in which men of a North Country 
regiment particularly distinguished 
themselves. In the fighting in Louvain 
itself exceptionally good work was done 
by an Irish regiment and a battalion of 
the Grenadier Guards, who were heavily 
engaged with enemy patrols near the 
station and along the railway to the 
north. The Grenadiers also succeeded in 
restoring the line on May 15, when the 
Germans crossed the canal and estab- 
lished a machine-gun post ; this was 
engaged and destroyed by mortars. 

Throughout the three days’ battle the 
Royal Artillery was heavily engaged. 
One incident may be quoted, when the 
howitzers and guns of a heaxy regiment 
were presented with a 
target that might truly A Gunner’s 
be described as a Dream 
gimner’s dream. From 
a heavy battery observation-post hidden 
among wooded slopes on the Dyle’s 
west bank a sharp look-out was kept 
over the country on the other side. 
In the valley below there was desultory 
machine-gun and mortar fire, and a 
hillside to all appearances empty and 
lifeless beyond the town of Wavre was 
shelled occasionally by the German guns. 
Then one of the look-outs noticed a small 
cloud of dust rising from a fold in the 
cornfields, and a quick glance at the 
map revealed that there was a valley 
along which ran a farm track through a 
wood overlooking the town. 

Something w’as going on in that 
valley where the puff of dust had been 
spotted ; something worth shooting at 
was evidently about to use the wood as 
a hidden assembly place. Orders were 
given, and two batteries of hea\7 
howitzers were ranged on to a con- 
venient point some considerable distance 
from the wood. Meanwhile, down the 
sunken road a continuous stream o| 
tanks and lorries flowed on unti 
well over a hundred were gathered 
in the imagined security of the wood. 
WTien fire was opened the Germans 
were taken completely by surprise. - 
second salvo of eight shells arrived 
before the first of the enemy were to be 
seen leaving their hiding place. ® 
Battery Commander had time to drop 
another round of gunfire into the con- 
centration before the target became too 
dispensed to be \yorth further expen- 

diture of ammunition. 

By May 17 the German thrust 

through the French armies to the sout 
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liacl turned the line of the Dvle, and 
the though unbroken in action 

and quite capable of continuing its 
resistance on the line which had been 
chosen, ^^as compelled to withdraw as 
part of the Allied strategical plan. The 
German High Command on May 17 
announced that their troops had broken 
through tha Allied positions on the 
Dyle, while Louvain itself was in their 
hands after an encircling attack ; a few 
lioiirs later, too, they captured Brussels. 
Meainvhile, the B.E.F. w^as making an 
orderly withdrawal — first to the Senne 
and then to the Dendre. 

Here, on May 18, three battalions of 
Grenadier Guards, X,” “ Y,” and 

“ Z,” found themselves side by side. 
Presently a German patrol of motor- 
cycles headed by a 

The Enemy motor-car appeared on 
Patrol the opposite bank of 

the river, just as the 
commander of one company of '* Y ” 

battalion was making a reconnais- 
sance. He himself opened fire with 
an anti-tank rifle and knocked out the 
car. A burst from a Bren gun then 
swept the motor-cyclists, who took 
refuge in a house, and mortar fire 

No more trouble 
was experienced from the enemy patrol, 

but in the fighting which now ensued 

the sniping activities of Fifth Columnists 

continued to be very troublesome. 

%/ 

By this time the German break- 
through to the south necessitated a new 
withdrawal to the line of the River ' 
Escaut (Scheldt). The Grenadier bat- 
talions took up positions on the western 
bank of the river (see relief map in 
page 875), with their left on Helchin. 

On May 21 the enemy opened violent 
artillery, mortar and machine-gun 
fire and launched numerous deter- i 
mined attacks. These were repulsed, ' 
but in one place a crossing was forced ! 
and some companies of Z battalion 
had to fall back. The position was 
under direct enemy observation, there 
was no cover, and every movement drew 
destructive fire. The crew of a Bren 
gun carrier did splendid work driving 
across country and spotting the posi'^ 
tions of the enemy machine-guns. A 
counter-attack was immediately ordered, 
and it was then that Lance-Corporal 
H. Nicholls picked up a Bren gun and, 
firing from the hip as he ran, silenced 
three machine-guns and inflicted heavy 
casualties on massed enemy infiintry, 
who were forced back across the Escaut! 

For this action Lance-Corporal Nicholls 
was awarded the V.C. 

" X and Y ” battalions held the 
Escaut position for four days, before 
withdrawing to a prepared position on . 
the Gort Line oast of Roubaix, which j 
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they held for three or four days. On 
the Gort Line a patrol of ‘*Y” bat- 
talion was reconnoitring a farm when 
the farmer offered the men colTee and 
then disappeared. Within 20 minutes 
the patrol was surrounded. It put up 
a spirited resistance, killing many Ger- 
mans, and suffered no casualties. 
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THE GUARDS LIVE UP 
TO THEIR REPUTATION 

After a magnificent stand at 
Louvain, some of the Grenadier 
Guards fell back on Fumes (left) 
and there made a counter-attack 
(see map, from a sketch by Briga- 
dier J. A. C. Whitaker, who was 
present at the action. Refer also to 
map on pp. 874 and 875). Below 
are some of the fine types of men 
who make up the Grenadier Guards, 
seen in forward positions in France. 
Photos. British Official: E.X,A. : 
yiap. l}aibf Tcletjraph " 











Wheu the decision was taken to 
evacuate the the battalions were 


soon on the move again in the direction 
of Dunkirk. Z '' battalion had just 
crossed the River Lys after a long and 
tiring march when it was learnt that the 


enemv had broken through on the right, 
between Cominines and Ypres, and that 
the battalion was to restore the situation. 


It made a counter-attack and, after a 
hazardous advance across open country, 
the battalion reached its objective and 
held it in spite of repeated and deter- 
mined enemy efforts. Eventually it 
was ordered to withdraw to Messines, 
and then it made its wav to Moeres, 
where it was ordered to be ready to 
support a brigade which was being hard 
pressed south of Fumes. The ground 
was reconnoitred, but the battalion’s 
services were not called upon. 


Meanwhile, “ X ” and “ Y ” bat- 
talions marched on Fumes, where again 
there was a danger of the enemy 
breaking through. A reconnaissance 
party consisting of the Commanding 
Officer of Y ” and two^ company com- 
manders came under fire and were all 
hit. A young officer found them lying 
in an exposed position in the main 
street of the town, which was raked by 
machine-gun fire. Displaying complete 
disregard of his own safety, under heavy 
machine-gun and rifle fire, he carried 
the Commanding Officer, who was dead, 
and the two company commanders, who 
were wounded, into the doorway of a 
house. 

But the enemy’s fire was so heavy that 
no stretcher-bearers could approach, 
and an entry had to be forced from 
the back. “ X ” and “ Y ” battalions 


ABANDONED GUNS AT LA PANNE 

After making a splendid stand along the Dyle and then the Scheldt, the B.E.F. was forced eventu- 
ally to withdraw. Some units marched on Fumes, and below are seen anti-aircraft guns on the 
sea front of La Panne near by, abandoned when the B.E.F. was ordered to retire upon Dunkirk. 

Photo. E.N.A. 



took up positions and were subjected to 
an intense and accurate bombardment 
which was obviously directed by enemy 
agents on the spot, and a telephone was 
actually found in the church tower. A 
reserve ammunition truck was hit and 
set on fire, but the mortar bombs were 
unloaded before they could explode and 
were put to good use in blowing up two 
German mortar positions. Many houses 
in the town were burning furiously, and 
the situation was made still more uncom- 


fortable by the fact that little artillery 
support was available and no counter- 
battery fire could be given. Meanwhile, 
the enemy launched repeated and deter- 
mined attacks and attempted to cross 
the canal in rubber boats. All these 
attempts were frustrated ; a section of 

Y ” battalion under a lance-corporal 
drove out and killed 20 Germans while 
itself suffering only one casualty. 

Farther to the north two line battal 
ions were hard pres.sed and a gap was 
opened between them. Soon after mid- 
day news reached Y ” battalion head- 
quarters that the enemy 
was crossing the canal 
unopposed. The same 
young officer who had 
dragged the dead C.O. and the two 
wounded company commanders into 
cover was sent to learn the exact 
position. He had with him the Bren 
carrier platoon. By resolute leadership 
he rallied the troops on the spot and 
led them back to the canal in a 
counter-attack. His action averted 
an enemy break-through between the 
brigade area and the sea. 

During this time the transport column 
and other details of “ Z ” battalion had 


Fateful 

Counter- 

Attack 


been ordered to the neighbourhood of 
Dunkirk, there to destroy all their 
trucks except those carrying arms, food 
and ammunition. All the vehicles were 
present and in good order, and the 
melancholy task of destruction wa.<^ 
performed. The personnel then made 
their way to the sea at La Panne, vhere 
there was indescribable confusion. 
Trucks, wagons and cars, abandoned 
under orders by British unitb, ^^ere 
being plundered and driven away > 
civilians and other nondescript peop e. 
The men of the transport, column armed 
themselves with all the Bren guns anc 
anti-tank rifles they could collect and 
established a post across the road, 
enforcing order and putting a stop to tno 

pilfering. Next, they contrilmted to 

the defence of the position at Fu^nc^ } 
holding a front of halt a mile along ^ 
canal east of the town. The^ situation 
at Fumes was saved and the final wun 
drawal to the sea made possible. But 
the epic of Dunkirk is the subject 


a later Chapter. 




Chapter 87 


ON THE EVE OF DUNKIRK 


WITHDRAWAL 


behind the ‘CORUNNA LINE’ 

Stlfhhnrlf Surrender— Plight of the Allied Armies in Flanders— 

of Armen tieres and Bailleul-Germans 
on the ^r, Divisions Cut Their Way Out — What was Happening 

the Somme— Behind the Corunna Line ’ the B.E.F. Withdraws to Dunkirk 

(See also Chapters 147-148, on Lord Oorfs Despatches) 


W ITH tlie surrender of the 300,000 
Belgians— all that was left of 
King Leopold’s army — who had 
been holding the Allied line between 

r Ostend, the northern flank 

o the B.E.F. was exposed to the enemy 
attack, and the possibility of being cut 
off from the coast became imminent. On 
their right the F rench, too, found them- 
selves in a trul}" desperate situation. Yet 
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ARMY GUARDS FRENCH HOMES 

This proclamation placed evacuated French 
houses under the care of the army. “The 
inhabitants, “ reads the notice, “count upon 
our military honour to preserve intact their 
property .... Bad soldiers who do not 
respect this house are looters ; they will be 
brought before a Military Tribunal and may 
incur the death penalty.” 

Photo, Section Cinema de VArmee 

there were no gaps in the line and no 
confusion, although it was obvious that 
retreat to the coast was inevitable. 

The French and British troops 
fighting in Northern France,” read the 
communique issued in Paris on the night 
of May 29, are maintaining with a 
eroism worthy of their traditions a 
struggle of exceptional intensity. For 
a fortnight past they have been fighting 
a battle separated from the main body 

armies by German formations 
which are being constantly reinforced. 


Although ceaselessly attacked on their 
two flanks from the east and west, they 
are disputing every inch of the ground 
to the enemy and clinging to their 
ground or counter-attacking with as 
much stubbornness as bravery.” MTiile 
facing this assault, the communique 
went on, the road to Ypres, to Fumes 
and to Dunkirk was laid open to the 
enemy when the AUied army under the 
direct command of King Leopold re- 
ceived from its King the order to cease 
fire. Since then our troops under the 
command of General Blanchard and 
General Prioux, in close collaboration 
with the British Army under Lord Gort, 
have had to face an increased danger. 
Showing in these grave circumstances 
indomitable resolution, they are making 
every effort to manoeuvre towards the 
coast at the price of very hard fighting.” 

An authoritative statement issued in 
London stressed what hardly needed 
stressing, that the B.E.F, was in no 
sense a beaten force. Everything the 
British troops had been asked to do they 
had done. They had 
never been beaten 
back, they had never 
been broken. Every 
time they had been 
asked to counter- 
attack they had done 
so successfully, and 
every time they had 
been ordered to with- 
draw they had done 
so ill good order. 

Never once had they 
lost discipline or 
morale. “Every time 
they have found 
themselves pi tted 
against the Germans 
man to man they 
have proved them- 
selves the better, 
just as their brothers 
in the Navy and Air 
Force.” 

Marching and 
fighting continuously 
for over a fortiiight 
with little rest, 
bombed continually, 
shelled and attacked 
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by tanks, they had never wavered. 
The men could never have done what 
they had done without confidence and 
trust in their leaders ; this confidence 
could never 'have existed had not the 
officers themselves shown all the qualities 
of leadership. Great difficulties had 
confronted the officers — not merely 
the normal difficulties of war, but, in 
addition, roads blocked by thousa nds of 
refugees, communications bombed and 
destroyed; but, in spite of all, the 
B.E.F. had moved as a coherent whole 
throughout the operations. Now once 
again they stood at bay — ^in grievous 
peril, as Mr. Churchill said, but in good 
heart. Nevertheless, the Premier went 
on to tell the House of Commons that it 
should prepare itself for hard and heavy 
tidings. At that moment it might well 
seem that nothing short of a miracle 
could have saved the B.E.F. from 
encirclement and eventual surrender ; 
the epic of Dunkirk was yet to come. 

On the eve of their new and greater 
ordeal the troops were cheered by a 



THESE WERE NO DEFEATISTS 

North ^durint* th!f fommanded the Allied armies in the 

Pnoux. m command of the French forces during that perilou’s « 

Photos, Associated Press ; P.N.A, 









HEN OSTEND WAS NO PLACE FOR TOURISTS 

T-- o: otozraph at th- top of the page shov/s a pall of smoke hanging over the Gare Maritime 
"'.>--r.<;,'’Aei;-V-.novr. to thousands of cross-Channel tourists. The photo was taken by a 

ihe gallant rearguard action of the B.E.F. covering the retreat towards the 
’ Lower photo shows British infantry moving along a road in Flanders. 

I British nfjirial : f"ro>rr ( u : Planet Xetcs 
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Pi oiii hour to hour it was difficult to 
follow the developments of the strii"gle, 
hut so fer as the left H:ink was con- 
f;ented. it was all too obvious tliat a 
retreat along the coast to Dunkirk 
should ho eamed out at the earliest 
nionu-nt. Fur Osteiul was already in 
enemy hands, and the German \an- 
mijjfd. jjnt'ing passed througli and 
i-oiviiiL Itehind it masses of sullen and 
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ilent disarmed Belgians, was reported 

So, fighting a senes 

of most stubborn rearguard actions, tp 
British fell back from the banks ol the 
Yscr and the Yser Canal, where there 
had been fighting of a most fles^rate 
nature. Anuentieres was abandonefi 
again after fierce fighting, and so, too, 
^^•as Bailleul. To the south, Line, 
which had been held by the French, was 
now claimed by the enemy, and Genera 
Prioux, Commander of the French Fi 
Army, was reported to ha\e 
captured near Cassel with many of h - 
staff. Two of the French division- 
fought their way out of the German 
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To block the roads and hinder military traffic was one of Germ • MORE 

°P®” Belgian towns were wanton !?' TT **’* o' »*>« blitzkrieg ,„ 

flow of refugees. A scene from one of these German raids is deokted Ih“‘" “u- *”<* » 

household goods they can transport. “'■® wth what 

Pholo. Ur!t;«h Official : Cro.n, Vo,,.iri„ltl 
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A 1915 SCENE 

unng 1914 18 is this one ot Royal Irish Fusiliers 
ay. 1940. Subsequent fighting showed that the 
appearance since the war of a generation before, 
Copyrifjht 
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GATEWAY TO DEEDS OF BRITISH GLORY 

FarmUar to thousands of British soldiers during the war of 1914-18 was the Menin Gate at 
f.h* new gateway, seen above, a Memorial to the Missing of the Salient, was erected. Here 
are seen before the Menin Gate in May, 1940, awaiting the German onslaught. This time, alas. 

Photo. British Official : Orown Copyright 


Ypres, where afterwards 
men of the 12th Lancers 
Ypres could not be saved. 
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trap, how^'ViT. aiici strus^gh-d nortfiward 
to joni liritisli on tlif* road to 

Jduiikirk. Tliore was now, of course, no 
Cjuestion of an attempt to rejoin the 
main French armies, who were massing 
behind the Somme and the Aisne"^ 


Hurricanes and Spitfires maintained 
offerisive patrols over the Dunkirk area. 
Without the R.A.F. the withdrawal of 
the Allied armies from the trap so con- 
fidently laid by th^ enemy would have 
been impossible. 



While the troops in ev^r-increasing 
numbers dribbled through to Dunkirk 
and safety, a line of defence was main- 
tained by the divisions constituting the 
Allied rearguard. To the British this 
line became known as the “ Corunna 
Line, in honour of that other great 
rearguard action which resulted in a 
British army being taken off in .safety 
from beneath the verv’ nose of the 
enemy. To some extent the line con- 
sisted of entrenchments and bastions of 
earth hastily thrown up, but its chief 
strength lay in the deliberate flooding of 
the \ser valley, a defence measure 
which converted the fields acro.ss which 
the Germans must advance into a 
watery expanse. 

Behind the Corunna Line, defended 
with cool bravery by some of the crack 


heedless to ."ay, the German High 
Command were in an ebullient mood. 

Continuing their annihilating attack 
on the British Kxpeditionary Force, the 
f«^erman troripg took Vpres and the 
Kemmel Ridge \,y storm — so began 
tht*ir commuiiiqiie issued on Mag 29. 
‘ The fate of the French armies in 
Artois is sealeil. Their resistance south 
of Lille has broken down. The British 
Army, which is [iressed together in the 
area betw«M*n Dixiiiude, Armentieres, 
Baiileul, and Bergues, west of Dunkirk, 
is threateiuMl with annihilation by the 
Genaan conrentric attacks.’* 

A day later they announced that “ the 
great battle in Flanders and Artois is 
diawiiig to a clo.-e with the annihilation 
of the Briti.sh and French armies fighting 
in that area. .Since yesterday the 
Briti.^h Expeili tioiiii ry Force also is in 

c o 111 p let e dis.solution. 
The British troops are 
in headlong flight in the 
direct ion of the coast, 
ir incalculable war 
niaterial m German Imiids. Swimming 

and in small l)(*ats, they trv to reach 

the British ships lying in the roads 

bhips attacked l»y the German Air Force 
with tleva."tat i lie results.” 

It was over Dunkirk, indeed, that the 
British fiehters and bombers showed 
bewmd a (lount that they were more 
than a match fur the Luftwaffe. Dav 
and night the bombers kept up their 
f>ressiiFe on the enemy’s lines of com- 
municatiun on liis tanks, motorized 
Ccduiuns and troops, while furniatioiis of 
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MORE HAVOC IN ARMENTIERES 


Armentieres, celebrated in song and almost c ^ 

^ain badly damaged in the Battle for Fran"ce’™n was 

before the war, with the Chureh of St " tu u ‘^e town 

'ntyh Official : Crown Copyri^jhi ; .1. J. Inwall, Copyright A.l\ 







FRANCE IN THE GRIP OF WAR 


in this page are scenes of the Battle of France, i, a detachment of 
French soldiers lining an embankment ; 2, a French mounted unit 

cn the march : 3 and 4, a church steeple, a landmark for miles around, 
ohotographed during the bombardment of a French town : on the left 
it is seen a minute or two before being hit by a shell, while on the 
r.gh: is crashing to earth after a direct hit ; 5, French infantry on 

their way up to the line. 

J Cn\m\ Copyright; Section Cinima de VArmee 
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TANKS OF THE BLITZKRIEG 

Mechanized units in the Battle of France. 
Above, Nazi tanks in Flanders find progress 
difficult through flooded roads j circle, 
a German armoured car shattered by a 
direct hit f below, abandoned French tanks 
in Avesnes-les-Aubert (near Cambrai} j 
bottom, a heavy French tank going up 

to the battle. 

Photos, Associated Press; E.X.A,; Planet News 
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M'voral hridiio-heads were retaken from 

V 

tiio Gormans. At the " Charuiere, " or 
hiiiLTO. wlioro the line swung leftwards 
and westwards near Montmedy. there 
was as yet no disquietude : the hinge 
hold eood, and at this ioint in the 
arnituir of dotence all went well despite 
murderous enemy assaults. 

Hoavv German attacks at Alontmedy 
on the ^Sth wore driven hack, said the 
French report. The German com- 
munique of Alav *29 said that isolated 

attacks hv French infantry had been 

^ ^ 

repulsed by tonics. The French line 
now ran from the Luxemburg border to 
Attianv. and thence along the Aisne. 


The northernmost forts of MontinWy 
and Laferte were still holding out anil 
exacting a fearful price from the enemy 
In Champagne the Germans were im 
creasing their pressure. Low-flyin« 
bombers, with armoured divisions, tried 
to batter a way through, aided by masses 
of infantry. On the Somme, during the 
29th, things were fairly quiet, and the 
enemy made only local attacks as yet. 
A raid to the south-west of Chateau 
Porcicn (on the north bank of the 
Aisne, near Rethel) was repulsed. 

M. Reynaud, the French Premier, in a 
broadcast made in the evening of May 
28, said that “ in the South there are 


Ivft ill th.it reuion, were 


Ft' h .ir:..;' ', .tideil by units of the 

B.E.F. which had been 

Position 

on the j 

nrepanm: tor a desperate 
Somme i r a 

stand au.iiii-t the euemv 
- I Giat was boui.' l ua come once 
" of the Allied anliiL‘^ in Flanders 

'L • ■ I. i !>♦' de. idcd. The longer the 
N :‘ :.'Tn Arinv held out. the l>etter the 

iT'Uit could be C'jnsolidated. 

< C'i rh' Smiiuiv. a French eonimuuique 
r ALtv *je. annoimced, Freoch troops 

to nmp up German units 
^ i‘ •. :< i • ro--ed the river four or five 
rr vi- u-ly. Next day French 
w» r>‘ in action from near the 
-f Th» Somme at Abbeville to 

Ham and Peroime : 
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HUMANITY MEANS NOTHING TO NAZIS 

d iviinciple of total warfare the Nazis, with complete ruthlessness, bombed 
:. N C h"! Cro trains and a nbu'ances. Above, an ambulance train, clearly 

. bombs. Top right, a French ambulance, plainly bearing the Red 
Cross, riddled Ly bomb splinters. 

C ,Lfnu dc I .iTifLtL »Cc/b-'tC‘c C, iw ti*(do-jf0.phi(iu^ cie I -dtr 
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French divisions who hold a new front 
which follows the Somme and the Aisne 
and then joins up with the intact 
Magiuot Line.” The French com- 
munique issued on May 30 spoke o 
fighting along the valleys of those two 
rivers on the previous day and clainie 
local successes. The last of the bn ge 
heads which the enemy had establishet 
on the left bank of the Soiume had been 

recaptured. 

The region of Abbeville was again m 
French hands on the last day oi i ay 

recaptured from the Germans after 

clay.s of fierce fighting. In this brilliau 
operation the Germans lost se\ 
motorized colmmis, but uot a siii^ 
French tank was taken by the enemy. 

Gei'man aircraft bombed 
and other towns in south-east 
.June 1 ; next day enemy . 

made on the Rhone valley. The re o 
of Lyons, attacked on June 1, ‘ 

again raided. After a meeting"^ 
Paris of the Imperial ^^ar 












ROYAL ULSTER RIFLES AT DUNKIRK 

Rifles" '"‘'if'' ‘’“u* to Dunkirk was the Royal Ulster 

in hastiv If f, '^•y.se officers the photographs in this page were taken. Top, Royal Ulster Rifles 

ffi ihe fifhfli Ah*' °f Dunkirk. Left, one man takes a brief rest during a lull 

on the outskirts n street. Below, smoke rising from houses 

unkirk. In the foreground is one of the trenches occupied by the B.E.F. 

Photos, “ News Chronicle ” 
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Juue 2 ; near Rethel, where an enemy 
raid had been made five days pre- 
viouslv, there was some shelling and 
‘‘ a few shots from automatic arms. 
Revnaud and Petain \'isited a sector 
of the Somme front and seemed well 
satisfied with what was being done 
by the French High Command. A 
French communique issued late on 
the 3rd said that the enemy was 
brins[ing up reinforcements on the 
right bank of the Aisne and making 
close contact with the French posi- 
tions to the west of the Saar. The 
Germans were active in patrol work 


unreadiness of the German Command at 
this stage as to the enterprise of the 
French. The time for the massed 
enemy assault was evidently not yet 
ri]^e. The line at this date 

ran along the Somme The River 
from the Estuary to the ■ Line 
point where the Crozat 
Canal left the river of St. Simon, south- 
west of St, Quentin, with a few French 
bridge-heads on the right bank and one 
German bridge-head in the Amiens area 
on the left bank. The line then followed 
the Crozat Canal to the Oise, the Oise to 
the junction of the Aisne-Oise Canal, 


the week-end the following j 

atement was made : [ 

• Tiie Sufrvme War Council carried out a 
er.eral survey of the situation and reached 
ill acre* mo nt r^^arding all the measures 
hich that situation ca Ued for. 

* Tl;* m»'» tiiJi: of th'* .'Supreme War Council 
iv. full pr> -fllKii tliL- Allied Governments 
! i p'- pi"' .iT" Hi' ‘re than ever implacably 
- iv* i t* p ir-u" in the closest possible 

I r i t h- ir* --* iit ilruggle until complete 
. * I ' h 1 * ■ ^ * "‘1 . 

A ‘i.j th*- front of the Somme and 
Ai'!.v Thv-rv v.'as little activity on 




CAPTURED NAZIS AND DOOMED SPY 

Top left, a very young German soldier captured during the ip 

Low Countries. Above, German prisoners taken by the French having a 
meal in a French prisoner-of-war camp. Left, a Belgian woman, con- 
victed of spying in the Dunkirk region, is being taken from one of me 
Dunkirk forts, where she has been interrogated, by French marine . 
P/to/os, Section de VArmce; Sport General; Associated Press 


and air recon- 
naissance during 
June 4, and also 
made sporadic 
local attacks, 
apparently with 
the object of test- 
ing the Somme 
and Aisne de- 
fences. Enemy 
artillery fire with 
the same object 
was reported. In 
fighting on the 
Lower Somme the 
French took some 
prisoners, but it 
was clear that any 
such successes 
were to be attri- 
buted as much to 


and the Aisne to near Rethel. Thence 
it crossed the upper Argonne ^ 
Meuse, near its junction with the thiers. 
A little farther on began the still intac 

Maginot Line. , 

British troops, including some ot tne 

finest soldiers in the Army, were holding 
a section of the Somme front, t 
only a small part in comparison witn 
that manned by their French brothe 
in arms. Their spirit was sup^b, and 
they were only too eager to play 
part in stemming the German 

At dawn on June 5 there began tne 

enemy offensive, which 
'have such a grave and fer-reac^ng 
effect on the course of the war-ran^n„ 
along the Somme the ^sne 
front extending from the Lhaiinci 
Laon-Soissoiis road. It la des 
in Chapter 91. 
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THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN 
FLANDERS: STORIES OF THE BATTLE 

^ Defence of Arras An Offensive by the Durhams and a Tank 

Withdrawa?^^ i to Cross the Scarpe — Gort Orders a General 

Detre s Force is Got Away — Adventures of a Tank Battalion — 

Royal Artillery at Wytschaete — Saving the Guns 


(See also Chapter 14 S, on Lord Gort’s Despatches) 


F or generations to come men will 
speak with pride and admiration 
of the great deeds of the British 
Expeditionary Force in its campaign 
in Flanders in the early summer months 
of 1940. We who live so near to the 
actual event know at once both more and 
less than will be the case with them ; 
we have accounts of heroic stands, of 
gallant actions here and there, on this 
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This map shows the British line of retreat 
from Arras when the enemy's superiority 
m numbers made withdrawal imperative. 

By courtesy of “ The Daily Telegraph*' 

day and on that ; not yet, however, 
nave we the material out of which to 
create a narrative which shall be not 
only filled with the interest that always 
attaches to the telling of great deeds 
well done, but also complete in its detail 
and its all-embracing scope. Here, in 
t^s chapter, then, we take several tales 
of battle and tell them as they were told 
V men who had their part in them 
to Mr. Douglas Williams, War Corre- 
spondent of the Dailv Telegraph.” 

On the same day (May 18) that the 
wenadiers were attacked on the Dendre, 
the enemy delivered a violent assault 
on the Allied line some miles to the 
^uth in the neighbourhood of St. 
Quentin, and so menacing did the 
situation become, particularly in view 
ol the infiltration by Nazi tanks, that 
It became necessary to order the 
abandonment of Arras, the town which, 
up to only a few days before, had been 
i-OTd Oiort’s headquarters. Here, then, 
our first story has its commencement. 


The defence of the city and the sur- 
rounding area was entrusted by Lord 
Gort, who was still in Belgium with 
advanced G.H.Q., to Gen. Petre, sum- 
moned from his 12th Division head- 
quarters at Abbeville, who later came 
under the orders of General Franklyn 

as G.O.C. of the area, with headquarters 
at Vimy. 

Available troops, necessarily scanty, 
were disposed to the best advantage to 
meet the Germans. The 36th Infantry 
Brigade (commanded by Brigadier 
Roupell, V.C.), which was subsequently 
overrun by the Germans, was posted 
r()und Doullens to guard the back areas, 
with one battalion (Eoyal West Kents) 
detached to guard the Somme crossings 
xt Peronne. Two brigades of the 23rd 
Division (Territorials) were strung along 
the Canal du Nord to face the enemy 
coming through the twerrty-mile gap 
he had made in that area. 

For the defence of the city itself were 
available one battalion of Welsh Guards 
some mixed units of G.H.Q. troops, such 
as construction companies, supply de- 
tails, and the like, and a somewhat 
battered French armoured division. 
Except for the Welsh Guards, the 
British troops, whose duties up to that 
time had been largely civilian, were 
necessarily ill-trained and ill-equipped 
to meet the formidable enemy. There 
was little or no artillery available, 
although later a battery of 25-pounders 
was lent by the 5th Division and a two- 
pounder anti-tank battery came from 
the 50th Division. 

General Petre established his head- 
quarters in the ancient pile of the Palais 
St. Vaast, whose underground cellars 
furnished perfect protection against air 
raids. Two officers were lent to hirn as 
Stafi Officers, but he had no clerks and 
no communications but a few gallant 
dispatch riders (plus a wirelel set 
which worked intermittently) and one 
cipher officer. He was almost com- 
pletely cut off from G.H.Q., except for 
the rare arrival of a liaison officer after a 
perilous trip over heavily shelled roads • 
he fully realized that the enemy was 
determined, at all costs, to capture Arras 

-a key city in the commufficatLns 3 

Northern France. 
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Ammunition was plentiful, and there 
were stocks of food, including one of the 
N.A.A.F.I. depots, the stores of which, 
distributed gratis, were much enjoyed. 

By this time the population of the 
city had dwindled to a mere 3,000, all of 
whom had sought refuge in civil A.R.P. 
shelters or in the famous caves, formed 
by the excavation through centuries of 
local building stone, from 

the enemy. The streets a Deserted 
were deserted, houses City 
and shops shuttered. 

The defending troops were posted 
along the southern and eastern peri- 
meter of the city in hastily constructed 
strong points and machine-gun posts. 
From May 20 heavy fighting developed, 
with frequent raids by dive bombers, 
which caused some casualties and made 
communications difficult. Welcome re- 
inforcements arrived in the shape of the 
Green Howards and the Royal North- 
umberland Fusiliers, but enemv iiressure 



HE DEFENDED ARRAS 

General R. L. Petre, commanding the 12th 
Division of the B.E.F,, was entrusted with 
the defence of Arras. His troops held the 
city for some time in face of greatly superior 
enemy forces. (See also photograph, p, 1553.) 

Photo, Lafayette 







THESE REGIMENTS DEFENDED ARRAS 

Above. Green Howards in training. Above, right, a motor-cycle unit of the Royal 
Northumberland Fusiliers ready to start off on exercise. Be ow, men of the Royal 
West Kent Regiment in a forward area of the B.E.F. Below, right, Welsh Guardsmen 
^th a two-inch mortar at a spot in France where their fathers fought m the war of 
1914-18. All these regiments were represented in the defence of Arras in May, 1940. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright 
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direct fire, but the pressure became 
greater and greater, and heavy counter- 
attacks were launched on the anti-tank 
localities which the two columns had 
established at Beaurains and Warlus. 

The enemy also began a series of 
desperate attempts to cross the River 
Scarpe. A bridging train was destroyed 
by our artillery, but the German infantry 
continued to press forward in waves to 
launch their assault boats. Our Bren 
guns could not fire fast enough to cope 
with the packed masses of Germans, 


who dashed forward frantically, suffer- 
ing tremendous losses. 

Ill view of the enemy’s obvious 
superiority in strength, both columns 
began to withdraw^ north of the city, 
where General Petre’s force had already 
realized that they could not hold out 
much longer. With much of the city 
burning, the streets harassed hourly by 
dive-bombing and with continual alarms 
at points all round the perimeter, de- 
fence was becoming more and more 
difficult, German forces, some of them 


appearing in various disguises, had 
already reached the area of the Citadel, 
and preparations were discussed lor a 
last stand at the Palais. 

Finallv, at 1.30 on the morning ot 
May 24, a dishevelled and exhausted 
liaison officer arrived at General Petre s 
headquarters, after a five-hour motor 
trip, with orders from Lord Gort for a 
general withdrawal. Only two hours 
remaiiied before daybreak, l>ut the 
evacuation took place in perlect onler. 
It was started down the Douai road, 
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BRITISH H.Q. AT ARRAS 

The Paiai' Sa r.: V'aast at Arras was the 
headquarters oi Maj.-Gen. Petre during 
se-rere r.cht.r.q around! he town. This building 
aim c St comp'eteij destroyed during the 
war c: and aiTerwards rebuilt. 

Pr 40 , E.S.A. 
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brigades, consisting of Durham Light 
Infantry and a tank brigade. ^ 

General Martell was instructed to 
clear an area about ten miles deep and 
four miles wide, west and south of Arras 
by forming his forces into two small 
mobile columns which would advance 
along parallel lines a few miles apart 
His troops had had little rest for several 
days, and, moreover, it was their first 
encounter with the Germans. 

Each column consisted of one infantry 
battalion, one anti-tank battery, one 
battery I8-pounders, one company 
machine-guns, one tank battalion. 

The operation went well in its initial 
stages. The left column did fine work, 
put many enemy tanks out of action,* 
captured 400 prisoners, and killed many 
Germans. The right 
column made some pro- 
gress, but was held up 
by unexpectedly heavy 
enemy forces, and was 
the erratic behaviour 
armoured division, which, while co- 
operating with our forces, mistook 
our troops for Germans and opened fire 
on them. Unfortunately also about this 
time both commanding officers of the 
tank battalion w’ere killed, while the 
commander of one of the infantry bat- 
talions was also killed w’hen the tank in 
which he w^as riding suffered a direct hit 
from a German field-gun. 

By 6 p.m. it became evident that 
further progress was impossible ; from 
observation ' points reinforcements of 
enemy tanks, with infantry in buses, 
could be seen moving down the road 
from Caiubrai. Some were destroyed by 
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ARRAS OLD AND NEW 

The fa9ade ol the ancient Ostel des Poissonnyers, in Arras, once the meeting-place of the 
mongers’ Corporation. It stood undamaged throughout the war of 1914-18. Above, is _g^ 

Cambetta, Arras, with the Hotel du Commerce (rebuilt 1929), familiar to many soldiers 0 i 

Photos. G. MacCormack 







but just outside Arras it was found that 
the bridge over the Scarpe had been 
prematurely blown up. It was at first 
considered a misfortune, but later 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise, 
for a scouting party of some twenty 
which had crossed the broken span were 
captured by a large party of Germans a 
short way down the road. The remaining 
columns were then switched to the 
Henin-Lietard road, which at that time 
was the only free exit from the city, 
the Germans ha\nng occupied at least 
330 deg. of the perimeter. 

All that morning General Petre's 
force, together with remnants of the 5th 
and 50th Divisions, moved in a packed 
mass, nose to tail, down the narrow 
road ; but not a single German ’plane 
was in the air, and the whole force 
reached comparative safety north of 
Douai without interference or casualties. 

Further details of the fighting on 
May 21 are forthcoming in the shape of 
an account of the fortunes of one of the 


two tank battalions placed at General 
Martel’s disposal. T iis battalion had 
gone into Belgium on May 12, but after 
a few days had been ordered back to 
Orchies, in the old Gort Line, and thence 
to Vimy, where it was placed under the 
orders of the 50th Division. 

It arrived in the Bois de la Folie, near 
Vimy, shortly after dawn on May 21, 
and while the men snatched a bite of 
breakfast and a brief rest, the officers 
hurried to a house in Petit Vimy to 
receive the operation orders. 

The counter-attack was to take place 
that same afternoon, and the battalion 
was given a start line along a railway 
track south-west of Arras. Despite the 
fact that the battalion had moved 300 
miles in less than ten days, with prac- 
tically no opportunity for the main- 
tenance and repair of vehicles, 38 Mark I 
tanks (weighing about 10 tons each, 
with a crew of two, and armed with 
Vickers machine-guns) were available, 
plus seven Mark II tanks (weighing 














german boats for river transport 

, *• .„,4 Arr - nn Ma» 2^ 1Q40, the Germans made extensive use ol rubber 

.. si,,.*' Abo,=, »..i. b"- 

^ ' across a Belgian river alter their successful invasion of Belgium. 

Photo, Associated Press 



LED COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

Brigadier Giffard Le Quesne Martel, D.S.O., 
M.C. (above), who prior to the war had 
been Deputy Director of Mechanization at 
the War Office, and afterwards commanded 
the 50th Division of the B.E.F,, was in 
charge of the British counter-attack at 
Arras on May 23, 1940. (See p. 1543*) 

Photo, Lafayette 


Tanks in 
Counter- 
Attack 


J5 tons, carrying a crew of four, and 
irmed with the two-pounder anti-tank 
mil) borrowed from another unit. 

Sharp at 11 a.m. all moved off in 
proper order towards the start line, 
tvhile the commanding ofiBcer and the 
idjutant went forward 
in light tanks to make 
contact with the bat- 
talion of Durham Light 
Infantry which they were instructed to 
support. On arrival, however, at Anzin 
St. Aubin, where the rendezvous had 
been given, they found that the infautr} 
had not arrived, and they did not, in 
fact, put in an appearance until an hour 
later, having been delayed en route. 

The attack, however, began promptly 
; 2 p.m., and as the tanks rolled for- 
ard they came into immediate contact 
ith the enemy in strong force. 
rossing of the railway was made 
ifficult by the fact that it was here 
mining through <i cutting tint 
e crossed only at a few place>. aty • ^ 
he hope of clearing out enemy tore*, 
rhich were holding them up, the 
irge tanks were ordered forward to dw 
.-itli them. They were not seen again^ 
Shortly afterwards the reiuaiiu er 
he tank force came under heavv w 
rom anti-tank guns, but they ha< 
rouble in silencing the enemy a^ 
s the latter's positions were g 
,way by the flash of the first diseh >^ «- 
bhe German crews packed up 
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WHERE TANK MET TANK 

Heavy engagements between British and German tank brigades took place at Beaurains 
(right), a southern suburb of Arras, during a counter-attack by Gen. Martell’s forces on May 23, 
1940. ' Above, a British crew running to man their tank. At the foot of the page is a map of 
Arras and its environs, showing the line of advance of Gen. Martell’s troops. 

Photos British OMcial : Crown Copyright ; Q, MacCormack ; Map by courtesy of **The Daily 

Telegraph ” 

chanical breakdowns, and the wireless 


moved off in a hurry at the first burst of 

our machine-gun fire. 

The enemy infantry showed no great 
courage. On many occasions parties of 
them came running towards the British 
tanks, undoing their ammunition and 
revolver belts as they did so, and 
handing these in through the flaps to 
the British crews inside. 

In other cases, so terrified were the 
Germans that in their eagerness to sur- 
render they even climbed on top of the 
tanks and perched there with their 
hands in the air. Others lay down, 
shamming dead, and 
one tank, investigat- 
ing a gravel pit, found 
no fewer than fifty 
Germans lying hud- 
dled together, hoping 
they would be passed 
over as dead, though 
in this thev were dis- 
illusioned. 

Bv this time the 
battle had spread out 
over a large area and 
had developed into 
individual fighting by 
indhndual tanks. A 
number of our tanks 
had had to be dis- 
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carded owing to me- 


communication sets on those still en- 
gaged were out of action or could not be 
used, as there had been no time to tune 
in all the sets on the same frequency. 

We were inflicting heavy losses, and 
matters were progressing very favour- 
ably until the commanding officer, still 
directing the battle from his light tank, 
was killed by a direct hit from a German 
field battery at point-blank range as he 
stood up in the control tower. 

There were still about a dozen tanks 
in this area. These were collected to- 
gether by the senior 
officer present, and he 
led them to contact 
the Durham Light 
Infantry, who were 
now observed advanc- 
ing across country in 
“ open order ” with 
their rifles at the 
“ ready ” and with 
Germans emerging 
from the crops around 
them with their hands 
up surrendering. 

Farther on, the 
British tanks sudden- 
ly came upon a col- 
lection of German 
vehicles, including 
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two enormous six-wheeled petrol con- 
tainers. They opened immediate fire 
and destroyed the lot, including petrol 
tanks holding thousands of gallons. 

By this time contact with the in- 
fantry had again been lost, and it later 
appeared that the D.L.I. had suffered 
heavy losses from a German dive- 
bombing attack which had forced the 
men to disperse into cover. 

All the afternoon fighting continued, 
until,' towards the evening, the tanks 
rallied behind the infantry, which were 
found again holding a position at 
Beaurains. Operations were confused, 
and neither side had any clear informa- 
tion where the other was. 

At about nine o’clock, when the tank 
adjutant was holding a conference at a 
crossroad with the Acting Commanding 
Officer of the D.L.I. (the C.O. having 
become a casualty), they heard a rumble 
of tanks approaching. It was dark by 
this time, .with a heavy pall of smoke 
covering the countryside. The Durham 
officer insisted that the tanks were 
German ; the adjutant was equally 
positive that they w’ere British. 





Finally, the adjutant decided to walk 
forward and find out for himself, and 
as he met the leading tank he tapped on 
the \dsor with a couple of maps he held 
in his hand. The tank stopped, and to 
his horror a couple of German heads 
popped out of the flaps ! He turned 
and ran like a hare 300 yards down the 
road, with the Germans shooting at him 
with all they had. 

The burst of fire had warned the 
British tanks of the enemy’s proximity, 
and a heavy pitched battle ensued at 

less than 300 yards’ 
Ten Taqks between the ten 

Against small British tanks and 

five big German ones. 

For ten minutes violent fighting con- 
tinued at« this point-blank range, with 
tanks on each side shooting at gun 
flashes from the other side. Finally, 
the British tanks dropped a smoke 
candle, which caused a lull for a couple 
of minutes, and then fighting was 
resumed with greater intensity. 

Luckily for the British, because by 
this time ammunition was running low, 
the Germans decided that they had had 
enou^'h, and lumbered away into the 

darkness. 

By this time it was 10 o’clock, and in 
the absence of definite orders the tank 
coinin 2 yflders were instructed to with* 
draw, and started their way back to 
Viiny. They returned across country, 
passing a wood full of burning German 
vehicles, and after crossing the River 
Scarpe at Anzin they reached their 
encampment in the Bois de la Folie just 

as dawn was breaking. 

J^ext we have the story of an artillery 
engagement. It concerns a regiment of 
the Royal Artillery which, on Sunday 
May 26, received orders to proceed to 
Wytschaetc — " White Sheet to soldiers 
of 1914-1918— in Belgium. The regi- 
ment had hardly returned to its billets 
at La Marquette, and a portion of the 
gun troops had not yet returned from 
Pont-a-Marc. It was decided, however, 
to send all the regimental headquarter 
groups to a rendezvous in the woods on 
the other side of the village. 

The second-in-command went on 
ahead to reconnoitre suitable “ hides 
and the best route in for the guns. 

Although the column 
The R.A. at was continually held up 
Wytschaete by refugees, the legi- 

ment was .safely hidden 

and the reconnaissance carried out. 
Througiiout the deidoyment enemy 
bombers were active. The secoiid-m- 
1 ommand’.s rendezvous and regimental 
i„.ad quarters “ hide” were bombed but 
buH. no ctisuultics. 

TIh- iafantrv at this time were liolamg 

!in. elomr the Ypres-Commiues Canal. 


thence along the railway line north of 
the canal to a point where the railway 
crossed the canal, and so on to Ypres 
itself. The patrols for their part were 
well forward, the idea being to with- 
draw to the canal line as soon as contact 
had been made with the enemy. This 
was carried out according to plan. 

After one quiet day things began to 
liven up. The enemy attacked in force, 
and the artillery regiment fired con- 
tinually on troop concentrations and 
trench-mortars. Attempts were also 
made to locate a battery which had 
3 roved most troublesome to our in- 
fantry. The situation gradually deteri- 
orated. Observation-post lines were cut 
and wireless communications jammed. 
At one time it seemed that the lines on 
both flanks had gone, but the infantry 
brigadier went round all his battalions 
and the line was again stabilized. Many 
of the infantry who had fallen back on 
the gun positions re-formed and went 
forward. Odd rifles abandoned by 
wounded men were collected at the gun 

positions for future use. 

The problem of communication re- 
mained, It was decided to send one 
ofiicer from each battery forward into 
the line to establish contact with the 
forward copapany headquarters and 
direct fire. One ofiicer went forward 
in the regiment’s sole remaining arm- 
oured observation vehicle, the other on 
foot. At one time the latter officer was 
actually several hundred yards in front 
of the infantry. The reports received 
from him were invaluable in clarifying 
the situation. 

The officer in the armoured vehicle 
succeeded in going about a mile before 
a shell burst overhead and wounded his 
assistant. He proceeded on foot a mile 
and a half, finally reaching a drive 
leading up to a chateau. Here he found 
a company of Royal Scots Fusiliers 
practically surrounded, and so, under 
leavy fire from three sides, he made 
his way back with the intention of 
calling for battery fire. But it seemed 
certain that the company of Royal Scots 
Fusiliers could not escape being sur- 
rounded, and in fact very few of these 
men did get back. Nevertheless, all 
possible support was given to them, but 
the difficulty of maintaining communi- 
cation made observed fire almost im- 
possible, and it remained for regimental 
lead quarters, battery command posts, 
and troop command posts to use their 
own initiative in deciding targets. 

Enemy shelling, which had been 
continuous all the day, increased after 
nicrhtfdll, and it became obvious that 
a further attack was pending. The 
situation as regards our own infantry 
remained obscure. The commanding 


officer gave orders to troop commandeis 
to order individual gun control at thrir 
own discretion. 

A troop near Saint Eloi supiKUting 
the left flank was able, through 
telephonic communication with the 
Northamptons and a Manchesteis' 
machine-gun company, to prevent a 
break-through on the left of the line. 
An officer of this troop, having spent a 
day at the observation post, knew the 
area well , and under his direction a line 
was laid out to the Northamptons and 
Manchesters, who were then able to caD 
for fire whenever it was needed. On 
more than one occasion battery fire waa 
put down. 

In the small hours the guns were 
firing over open sights, and all spare 
personnel were armed with rifles and 
Bren guns to give every possible help 
to the infantry. The enemy advanced 
again and again to within a few hundred 
yards of our positions, but each time he 
was driven back by the artillery s gmuf 
at point-blank range and by small-aims 
fire. At three in the morning tbinp 
quietened down, though there was inter- 
mittent machine-gun and shell ffie, and 
an hour later orders were received to 
occupy positions near Kemmel 

The Germans attacked again al 
4.30 a.m. All troops except the most 
advanced were safely withdrawn. The 

most advanced troop, 
however, owing to the Saving the 
boggy state of the Guns 
ground, were compelled 
to winch their guns out, one by on^a 
two-hour task. Two guns had be^ 
removed and were on the road, and 
the other two were being winched 
when suddenly the enemy appea^ 
over the ridge.^ The troop commander 
ordered that the two remaining 
should be rendered useless, and toe 
• first two guns were immediately 
off to the rear under heavy fire. 1 « 
sergeant detailed to remove the fifi^' 
pins of the guns was severely woun 

but was rescued after a counter-attac 

by the infantry. ji - 

■^The counter-attack began at 
when reinforcements arrived in «« ‘o™ 

of an infantry brigade. They deploy^ 
in front of the gun positions where the 

line had for a time „ 

restored. Many times during he 

anxious hours at Wytschaete 

looked like going. The 
heavdly outnumbered and con 7 


heavniy ouiuumuri^^ french- 

subjected to machine-gun fire, 

mortar fire and 

without sleep, yet when the 
withdraw was given, manj a 
at a loss to understand the reason for . 
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WYTSCHAETE AGAIN THE 
SCENE OF BRITISH ACTION 

In this page are seen men of British regiments 
which in May, 1940, took part in the 
engagements around W5rtschaete (top). 

eft, men of the Manchester Regiment with 
machine-guns during Divisional exercises in 
France. Right, Bren gunners of the Royal 
Scots Fusihers. Below, a gun of the Royal 
Artillery being moved by armoured tractor up 
the line. The map shows the line of with- 
drawal upon Kemmel of the British troops in 
action between Wytschaete and Ypres. 

Brilish Official : Crown Copyright ; 
A. J. Insall Copyright A.P. : Map specially 
drawn for The Second Great War by 
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Historic Tkicutnents, CXXII 


*THE MIRACLE OF DELIVERANCE* 

We make no apology for reproducing almost the whole of Mr. Churchill s moving state- 
ment in the House of Commons on June 4, 1940, whCT he revealed in full the histop^ 
tragic but sublime, of the withdrawal of the British Expeditionary Force to Dunkirk 

and its subsequent evacuation in the teeth of enemy opposition. 


F rom the moment that the French defences at Sedan and 
on the Meuse were broken at the end of the second 
week of May only a rapid retreat to Amiens and the 
sooth could have saved the British and French armies who 
had entered Belgium at the appeal of the Belgian f 
However this stratoffio fact was not immediately realized. 
Sr^nch High Co^and hoped they would be able to 
close the gap, and the armies of the north were under their 
orders. Moreover, a retirement of this kind would have 
involved almost certainly the destruction of the fine B^gian 
Army of over 20 divisions and the abandonment of the 

whole of Belgium. 

Therefore, when the force and scope of the G erman pene- 
tration was realk.ed and when the new French Generalissimo, 
Gen Wevgand. assumed command in place of Gen. Gamelin, 
an effort was made by the French and British a^es in 
Belgium to occupy and hold the right, hand of the Belgians 
and to give their own right hand to a newly-created Frenc 
army, which was to have advanced across the Somme in great 

However, the German eruption swept like a sharp scythe 
stroke aroand the right and rear of the annies of the North. 

A force of eight or nine armoured divisions, each of 
400 armoured vehicles of different kinds carefully assor e o 
be complementary and divisible into self-contained units, 
cut off ail communications between us and the main rrenc _ 
afmie?. It severed our own communications for food and 
animnnition, which ran first to Amiens and afterwards 
through Abbeville, and it sheared Us way up the coast to 
Boulc^e and Calais, and almost to Dunkirk. 

Behind this armoured and mechanized onslaught came a 
number of German divisions in lorries, and behind them again 
there plodded, comparatively slowly, the dull brute mass o 
the ordinary German Army and German people always so 
ready to trample down in other lands the liberties and com- 
forts they have never known in their own. , ^ 

1 have ^id that this vast armoured scythe stroke almos^ 

reach^ Dunkirk: Boulogne and Calais were the centres of 
• desperate fighting- The Guards defended Boulogne for a 
while and were then withdrawn by orders from this country. 

Glorious Defence of Calais 

T he Bide Brigade, the fiOth Eifles and the Queen Victoria’s 
Bifles. with a battalion of British tanks and 1,000 Prench- 
Qien-^nall about 4.000 strong — defended Calais to the 1^. 
The British Brigadier was given an hour to surrender. He 
spumed the offer, and four days of intense street fighting pMse 
before a silence reigned over Calais which marked the end of a 
memorable resUtancc. Only 30 unwounded survivor were 
brought off bv the Navy, and we do not know the fate of the 
comrades, iheir sacritice was not, hoivever. in vain. At 
least two armoured divisions, which otherwTse would hat e 
l>een turned against the British Expeditionary Force, had to 
l^sent there to overcome tliem. They added another page to 
the" glories of the Light Division, and the time gained enabled 
Le Gravelines waterline io bo flooded and held by the 
French troops, and thus it was that the port of Dunkirk was 

Whm it was found impossilile for the armies of the north 
trt re-onen their communications through Amiens for the 
main French armies, only one choice remained. It seemed, 

Bri^™n. British and Fiench armies were almost 
~ iiTOunded ; their sole line of retreat was a single port and 
ill m“ghbouriDg beaches. They were piajied on every side 
l.v heaw attacks and fai' outnumbered in the air. ... 

■ W.th’er blow, which might have proved fatal, was to fall. 
•I Iw King of the Belgians had called upon ns to come to liis 
id Had not this ruler and his Coveriiment severed Hiem- 
.'i from the -\llto v.lio rescued ttieir country from ex- 




tinction in the last war, had they not sought refuge in what 
proved a fatal neutrality, the British and French armies 
might well at the very outset have saved not only Belgium, 
but perhaps even Boland. Yet at the last moment, when 
Belgium was already invaded, the King of the Belgians called 
upon us to come to his aid, and even at the last moment we 
came. He and his brave and efiicient Belgian army, nearly 
half a million strong, guarded our eastern flank, and thus kept 

open our only line of retreat to the sea. 

Suddenly, without any prior consultation, with the least 
possible notice, without the advice of his IMini-sters, and upon 
his own personal act, he sent a plenipotentiary to the German 
(Command, surrendered his Aj*my, and exposed our flank and 

means of retreat. ... 

Armies’ Struggle to Reach Dunkirk 

T he surrender of the Belgian Army compelled the British at 
the shortest notice to cover the flank to the sea of more 
than 30 miles in length, otherwise it would have shared the fate 
to which King Leopold had condemned the finest army his 
country had ever formed. One has only to look at the map to 
realize that contact was lost inevitably between the British 
and two out of three corps forming the French Army who 
were still much farther from the coast than we were, and 
how it seemed impossible that any large number of Allied 

troops could reach the coast. . i a 

The enemy attacked in great strength on all sides, and 

their main power — the power of their far more numerous air 

force— was thrown into the battle or concentrated upon 

Dunkirk and the beaches. , 

I^ressing in on the narrow exit, both from the e^t and 
west, the enemy began to fire with cannon along the be^hes 
bv which alone shipping coidd approach or depart, iney 
sowed magnetic mines in the channels and the seas ; they 
sent repeated waves of hostUe aircraft, sometime more than 
100 strong in one formation, to cast their bombs 
single pier that remained and on the sand dun^ anud whic _ 
the troops as they arrived took .shelter. Thew U-boats, one 
which Jns sunk, and their motor launches, took thew toll o 

the vast traffic that now began. 

For four or five days an intense struggle raged. 

ailioured divisions, or what was left of them, 

great masses of German artilleiy and 

selves in vain upon the ever-nairowing and contracting 
appendix upon which the French and Brifeh aimi^ fought-^ 
Meanwhile, the Royal Navy, with the i^ing be p 
less merchant seamen and a host of "nteem, strained e 
nerve to embark the British and Alhed troops. Over 
liglit warships and more than 650 other ve^els 
Tliev had to operate upon a difficult coast, an ..selcss 

adverse weather conditions and «>^der an alm^t ceasel^ 
hail of bombs and increasing concentrations of , ' 

Nor were the seas themselves free from mines or p 


I 


Courage and Devotion of Rescuers 

T was in conditions such as these that oui after 

iL little or no rest for days and have 

trip across the dangerous watere. Ihe , courage, 

brought back are the measure of their devotio . 

Meanwhile, the B.A.F.. which had alr^dy beon intervening 

in the battle so far as its range would allow, n 

its main Metropolitan fighter s^^b ^ protected 
bombers and at tlie fighters which in large numb P 
them. This struggle was protracted and fierce. 

But now suddenly the scone is clo«r- nionicnt— 

thunder has for the moment— but ^ ^v valour, 

died away. Tlie oracle of deliverance, a service, 

by perseverance, by perfect disoiplin , ^ manifest 

by resource, by skill, by unconquerable fidelity, is m 

to us all. 
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DRAMATIC STORY OF THE 


The enemy was hurled back by the retreating British 
French troops. was so roughly Ijandled thft hi a a ^ 

are the departing armies. The Air Force decisiveh' 

defeated the mam strength of the German Air Forci 
inflicted upon them a loss of at least four to one Th^LA 
^ing nearly 1,000 ships of all kinds, took ove^q^^ nnn 

„d Brllfah, out of „.o l.u.VStt 2d SS S 

wSTaS'" ““ •“ ll« lmm«f 

R.A.F. Win a Decisive Victory 

SwbiSL'of ^ deliverance the 
attribu^ of a victory. Wars are not won by evacu-i- 

*^1 “®ij ^ victory inside this deliverance which 

shoidd be noted. It was gained by the Air Force 

Many of our soldiers coming back have not seen the Air 
Force at work. They only saw the German bombem which 

meX of Urn underrate the achieve- 

ments Of the British Air Force. This was a great trial of 

strength between the British and the German aifforces Can 

you conceive a greater object for the power of Germany in 

aS^to iS v‘T heaches impossible 

nd to sink all the ships which were displayed, almost to the 

number of a tho^and, in the waters outside ? Could there 

have been an objective of greater military importance or of 

^^^li^j^r * ^^1 li .1 ^il^i purposes of war than this ? 

^ were beaten back. They were 

frustrated in their attack. We got the Army awav and thpv 

inflictod. Every 

day formations of German aeroplanes— and we know this fe 
a very brave race ha^^e turned on several occasions from 
an attack of one-fourth of their number of the Royal Air 

Twelve aerilanes 

^ve bton hunted by two. One aeroplane was driven into 
the water and <^t away by the mere charge of a British 
^roplane which had no more ammunition. All our types and 
all o^ pilots have been vindicated. The Hurricanef Spitfire 

TO^i. Defiant all have been vindicated as superior to 

what they have to face. supeiior to 

When we consider how much greater would be our advan- 

s^raSa^f fm® against an ovor- 

seas at^k, I mi^t say that I find these facts a sure basis 

p n which practical and reassuring thoughts may rest. 

h/iT j°u ®®^use of civilization itself wui 

vision of a few thousand airmen » 
There never has been. I suppose, in all the history of Th^ 

Sd ^T-ir tlf^ Knighte of the 

tbe Crusaders— they all fall back into the 

prosaic days, not only distant but prosaic, to these young men 

wrs!a?d fo3 “^tive land aL "l 

we stand for— those men gomg forward, in their hands the 

be Mid*"“ colossal and shattering power, of whom it can 
oe said . Every morn brought forth a noble chance and 
every chance brought forth a noble deed.” 

Dritish Losses of Eqiiipni0iit 

I Avmy. In the long series of very fierce 

battle, now on this front and now on that, fighting on 

divisions 

®°“®,^^at larger number of the enemy and 
weU— in tW^ha tH so many of us knew so 

killed. woSed 

We have lost nearly 1,000 guns. aU the transport, and all 

Th!=T“°'“®n .^®^®^®® 'vere with the Army in the north 

Shti^^aG^ ‘^® expansion of our 

depends on 

of which we make in this island. An effort the like 

^ ®®®” “ '■ecords is now being made. 

wwkdaiZ'’ c!nHaf everywhere night and day, Sundays and 

ri^ts arid ^ ^®'' ® ®®®^ ®®'de their interests, 

customs to put them into the common stock 

^eady the flow of munitions has leaped forward. There is 
sudTm°and^^ should not, in a few months, overtake the 

retarding the “Pen us without 

th^m^ iZ Tr Progiammo. Never- 

theless. our thankfulness at tlie escape of our Ainiy, and of 


many men whose loved ones have passed through an agonizing 
we^, must not blind us to the fact that what has happened 
m France and Belgium is a colossal mihtary disaster. The 
French ^my has been weakened. The Belgian Army has 

®®'V , A large part of those fortified' lines on whicli so 
much faith had been reposed has gone. Many valuable mining 

^*''*®^,f°d/actori^ have passed into the enemy’s possession. 
Ih® whole of the Channel ports are in his hands, with all the 

We must expect 

nother ^w to be struck almost immediately at us or the 

French We are told that Herr Hitler has a plan for invading 

he British Isles. This has often been thought of before. When 

Napoleon lay at Boulogne for a year with his flat-bottomed 

n Grand Army, he was told by someone : “ Tliero 

sr© bitter weeds in England.” 

ft P^'® “'■® ^ Sood number more of them since the 

ir,Z^’ • The whole question of home defence against 

fP"*®®/ powerfully affected by the fact that wo 

‘’®“® jslund incomparably more 

powerfid military forces than we have ever had. 

Hut this will not continue. We shall not be content with a 
defensive war. We have our duty to our Allies. We hare to 
reconstitute and build up the B.E.F. once again under its 
gallant Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gort 

^ this is in train. But in the interval we must put our 

S frwe“J into such a high state of organizat?o„ 

=. P®®f*We “"“bers will be required to give effective 

effort maZ hi A® possible potential of offensive 

effort may be realized. On this we are now engaged. 

Chances For and Against Invasion 

^here h^ never been a period in aU these long centuries 
in which an absolute guarantee against invasion, still less 
aga^t serious raids, could have been given to om- neon^ 

Napoleon the same wind that would have 
earned his transports across the Channel might have driven 

away the blockading fleet. na»e ainen 

There vi-as always a chance, and it is that chance which 

befooled the imaginations of many Continental 
yrants. We are assured that novel methods will be adopted 
and when we see the originality of malice and the ingenuity 
ot aggiession which our enemy displays we may certainly 

kmd of brutal and treacherous manoeuvre. I think no idea U 

so outlandish that it should not be considered viewed 

never lorge. the solid assurance of sea power and those whieh 
belong to air power if it can be locally exercised 

tinfW ®’'® confidence that if all do their duty and 

L tW ^^® *^®*b arrangements aromade 

as they are being made, we shall prove ouiselves once aeait 

and outh\e the menace of tyranny if necessary for voars if 

fin ^ ^ we are trvine to 

do. That IS the resolve of the Government, every man of th^rW 

Cs/ s'S Jtr rt. zjiz- .,5f as 

death their native soil, aidine each nfhnr ’in/ 

Eutod aieir strength, eren though targe 'tracS'^2 

M Z ^Of” LTJr “nl'?Slh'“' J 

of Nazi rule.® estapo and all the odious apparatus 


‘ We Shall Never Surrender ’ 

W® cannot fl^ or fail. We sliaU go on to the end We shaU 

shall fiS? wfff’^o^nreo'Sie^^^^ ?® ®®“ °®®«"®’ '-® 

£r Zu 

‘VbrstrXaSfXe 

jugated and storvin^tS our "’®*® ®"b- 

mtU 1. Gtal.. ’goS' ttae“."S 

«nd ™ght. set, forth to the Uheratlon li »cu. onhe' M? 
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BRA VER 


EPIC IN ALL OUR ANNALS!* 


-ru t infnrmat’on of the evacuation from Dunkirk was given in a dramaUc * 

The '"Sony Eden War Minister, on June 2, 1940. We give below the 

hV^^nJih nnd two tributes, made by King George and the Admiralty to 
he co^.r^« devotion and resource of the Services which made this evacuation possible. 


Mr. -XN-rnoN-'r Edes. Secretary of State fob War, i-y a 

Ta 1 -K. Jl'NE. 2 . 1 U 40 . * f 

I N 1 lie B.ittlo of the Ports which has been raging for the 

thPN. wei-ks. Germany has . made gr^t stra egica 
The Kiss to us in equipment and m nuiteiia 
Ins •r,.,i.n heavT. but there is now another side to this picture. 

■ The bulk oi- the B.E.F. has been saved, and. quite apart 
fp.m wh.at the Fixnch have done for their own 
been able to brine tens of thousands of our pencil .Allies 
off with our own men from Dunku-k. Nor is the effort 
end.-d “pour da vs ago not one of us would have dared to 
hope that the isolated -Ulied Armies could have fought 

their wav through the bottle-neck to the coi^t. rp|,„. 

It i- the spirit of the B.E.F. that has won through. Thtee 
men have ^rcluNl hundreds of miles : they have fought 
countless actions with an enemy that hemmed them in and 
pressed upon them from three sides. The German High 
Command proudly announced that they were surrounded 
They have fought their way out. How liave they achie 

the seemingly impossible ’ ^ , n...r«=nlve« 

Man for man the British troops have proved themselves 

superior to the Germans wherever they have met them. 

XlTaccounts show that the B.E.F. took a toll of the enemy 

^tlv in excess of that suffered by themselvffi. . . ■ 

Let me now state the sequence of events. At the call of t 

King of the Belgians, the British Expeditionary Force a 

vanced into Bel^um and took up its position on the 

Dvle. The advance lasted seve^ days. Through e^^ts it 

co'uld not control our Army had to come back in than 

lialf that time. It did so with little confusion and uith few 

I ^ *5eveuty-five miles forward, a fight at the end of t le 

alvauce.‘'and ^venty-five mdes back, fighting all the way. 

■''xhat* w^'^h: lt*pirof the Battle of the Ports and it 
w.x^ iTUliantly executed. I have h^a/d °f one 
did not lose a single straggler on that loO-mile ' 

Xnd so the B.E.F. found itself back on th® Scheldt mth 
its strength in men and material almost intact. But mean- 
while the German mechanized columns were pouring through 
The to the south, advancing across our lines of co^nnica- 

.r.n d»p« intd o™ 

efforts were made to stem the tide. Units who haa oeen 
sent to France to supiily some of the much-needed labou 
Md the lines were thrown into the fight and acquitted 
themselves splendidly. Othere were sent to hold tte Channel 
ports in an effoii to keep open communications with 

Ar'iaSs^‘^rJXforco put up a magnificent r^ist- 
In spi^f repeated attacks by the enemy, and of 
ins ^\T and artillery bombardment, the garrison held 
Tt Sr s-erel ^ys A ^nunons to surrender w^ reieeted 
^ the British rommander. His troops fovight on. Me 
nL know from certain information which w^ have received 
rCt thiT’ gallant defence drew off powerful mechanized 
fo^ which must otherwise have been free to attack the 
£,i!^of the British Expeditionary Force, at that time dan- 

thS^^vents were taking place near our ow-n shores, 

e c nodiuinnnrv Force was figlitiiig for its life in its retreat 

' rnrn’iSk MechLized forci already encircled its western 

T S and tlic coUapse of the Belgian Army left open a wide 
flunk, rind t . flank and the sea. There was no 

«Se to be los^ divisions were moved rapidly to hold the 
time to be ^ _ fighting took place while the enemy tried 

fianks, an - , Allied armies from the only base 

lift to tLm. some troops marched thirty-five 

““^eVrTtSl'bSdlL'Tn the flanks stood firm, despite 

' r rrnously extended frontage they had n- w to defend, 

the fooiroo^y - j,.,, litionary Force of nine divisions 

At ore- time tn_ - l , . . They hold on and 

were holding a front oI eighty miles, tn.y 


fesogi. 


fi’h'i/ hack- 


On the west British troops defended the narrowing gap 
to the sea. Day after day the battle continued. At the 
end of it they had fought themselves to a standstill, but 
held their ground, and by doing so had enabled the remainder 
of tlic Expeditionary Force to get clear. On the east, corps, 
artillery coming into action against the enemy massing for 
attack inflicted such heavy casualties that the attack never 

developed. , . . , . 

The stories of individual exploits at this time are legion. 

But the triumph is not the triumph of individuals, 

iiowever gallant. It is the triumph of an army. There is 

no braver epic in all our annals. 

Here, then, is the story of the Battle of the Ports. From 

the moment of the collapse of the Belgian Army there was 
only one course left to the Allied Amiies— to hold a line 
round Dunkirk, the only port that remained, and to embark 
as many men as possible before their rearguards wore over- 
whelmed. Thanks to the magnificent and untiring co- 
operation of the Allied Navies and Air Forces 've have be^ 
able to embark and save more tlian four-fifths of tliat 
which the Germans claimed were surrounded. . . . The 
British Expeditionary Force still exists, not as a handful of 
fugitives, but as a body of seasoned veterans. 1 ho vital 
weapon of any army is its spirit. Ours has been tried and 
tempered in the furnace. It has not been found wanting. 

It is thU refusal to accept defeat that is the guarantee of 

^^"our duty in tins country is plain. We must make good 
our losses, and we must win the war. We need mere planes, 
more tanks, more guns. The people of this country mmt 
work as never before. We must show the same 
the same discipline and the same self-sacrifice at home as 
the B.E.F. have shown in the field. 

The nation honours with proud reverence those who feu 
that tlioir comrades might win through. The innumerable 
actions, the countless deeds of the 

recorded now. Each action will have ite .j (,4 

Soldiers, sailors, airmen who gave their ^ 

is an immortal memory. Their spirit must be out bar 

theii- sacrifice our spur. 

Ki.ng George in a Message to the Prime JIinister, June 
3 1040 : 

WISH to express my admiration of the outstanding skiU 

A. an.l bravery shown by the three ^rv.c^ “ 

rh-int Xavy in the evacuation of the British E. p 

Force from Northern Prance. So difficifit 
only made possible by brUliant leadership and the mdom 

able spirit among all ranks of tjie Force. 

The measure of its success greater a poval Air 

hone— was due to the unfailing support of ‘‘’® ^ , 

Fo?^and. in the final stages, the tirelesss effort.s of naval 

units of every kind. . ^ wliieh our French 

AX’hile we acclaim this great feat, in ^ 

Allies, too, have played so important a pa , 

heartfelt sympathy of the loss and ^ . triumph, 

men whose self-sacrifice has turned disaster into tru p 

The Board of Admrai.ty in a Signai. sent oct Jcne 4 : 

„E Board of Admiralty 
^ the successful evacuation of the B.D.l • an 

of the Allied armies from the ^ endurance with 

Tlieir lordships appreciate th® continuous attack 

which all ships and personnel 7”ed bv long 

of enemy aircraft and the physical /‘/ain mipose^^ 

houis of arduous w^rk i" narrow only rendered 

Thoir lordships also realize that succe^ i ^ cstablishnionts. 

pos.=ible by the great rommand who w-rc respon* 

and in particular by the f ' c this difiicult 

siblc for the organization and direction ol 

operation. 


I 


T 
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Chapter 89 


BOULOGNE & CALAIS 
ELAYS NAZI ONSLAUGHT ON THE B.E.F. 

^'ihme—SiiishFmf £ w Guards and Frenchmen Hold out in 

iJnS Terr ! o Ioh Z i"" ' ^'^“'>'>1 Story-Grim Drama at Calais- 

Tribute The 60th Jt /} — Vice-Admiral Somerville's 

ute The 60th Rifles and the Rifle Brigade-Silence Falls on Calais 

(Tlie fuU story of Calais Force is told in Cl)aptcr 150 ) 


B efore details were published of 

the fierce fighting which involved 
the Channel ports, there were 
signs and portents : the Navv was un- 
usuallj- active ; and certainlv^here had 
never been heard so many of our 
fighters and bombers passing overhead 
to and fro, across the Channel. Many of 
them, in fact, were evacuating their 
bases in north-eastern France. Others 
were intensifying the oflEensive defensive 
bombing raids that were to hamper the 
enemy s designs against our retreatino" 
armies. The blitzkrieg launched on the 
Low Countries had flooded into northern 
France and, still north of the Somme, 
had svirled round to the Artois coast. 

On May 24 the German forces had 
occupied Boulogne. A valiant stand 
by French rearguards had covered the 


evacuation on the previous day of the 
Guards, by direct orders from England, 
an in the old Citadel the Frenchmen 
ought on a day or two longer. But 
their final stand, supported by British 
and French naval units, was only to 
gam a little more time to add to that 
which the fierce, brief British resistance 
had just secured. It was seen that 
Boulogne had really gone. Watchers 
from the cliffs of England observed for 
several days the pall of smoke that 
hung above the blazing stores and 
buildings of the wrecked port. They 


felt, even when they could not hear, the 
unending vibrations of gunfire and of 
bomb e.xplosions all along the French 
coast from Boulogne to Dunkirk, and 
at night the gloom over the sea wa.'< 
torn by streaks and flashes of light. 

Vice-Admiral Bertram Home Rainsav. 
commander of the naval forces oper- 
ating from Dover, has described how 
the British troops were got awav from 
Boulogne on the night of May 23-24. 
AVhen it was mooted that the B.E.F. 
might have to fall back on the Channel 
ports, the question of evacuation was 

WRECKED BY R.A.F. 


* ^ ^ / JL • 

the nighrof*May%3-24"'io4o*° Boulogne were got away from the town 

bF the R.A.P. Lie^^’ Li:^ra"%rerof te^B" ’ ^ 

Boulogne, photographed shortly before the outbreak of war. 






A naval evo wit- 

% 

ne^s of the with- 
drawal said that thv 
G 0 r ni a n s wore all 
round the docks at a 
distance of about 4(K) 
yards : snipers had 
crept to wi thill fifty 
yards. Fire from field 
iiuns and machine- 
guns continued all 
the time, and bomb- 
ing from the air went 
on ceaselessly. The 
darinii and courage 
ot the troops were 
magnificent under a 
t o r n a do o f fire. 


Anotlicr naval officer present said that 
the soldiers “ stood like rocks.’’ 

While this grim drama was beino 
enac ted at Boulogne, other Allied forces 
were fighting for existence at the key 
port of Calais. On May 30 the War 
Office made the following announce- 

inent : 

“ Liist week, a small British lorce was 
sent to liold Calais and to attempt to main- 
tain communication’s with the B.E.F. Find- 
ing itself unable to carry out the latter task, 
in face of strong enemy mechanixed forces, 
it concentrated on the defence of Calab. 

“ In spite of repeated attacks by the 
enemy and of continuous air and artillery 
homl)ardment, tlu* garrison held out for 
several days. By its refusal to surrender it 
contained a large number of the enemy and 
was of invaluable assistance to the main 
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H N AND WOUNDED AT BOULOGNE 

•Aogn^- ‘ Br t h troops were withdrawn by direct orders 

■ Ir •v'' r-j boarding a British vessel at Boulogne ; right, 

‘v , - .1) . inces on the quay ; below, stretcher cases being 

l.aspita! siiip. 

( ' ' Fitin 


i ‘ 


bodv of the B.E.F, in its withdrawal on 
Dunkirk. This action will count among 
tilt* most herr)ic deeds in the annals of the 
Britisli .Vrmy.’' 

At Calais the British units of the 
Allied force were a battalion each or 
Rifle Brigade, the Queen V ictona 

the fiOtli Rifles, 
the Royal Tank 
Regiment, together with 
a body of men from 
searchlight batteries of the Royal ' 
lerv. Allied troops here were on the 
defensive, and from May 24 began to 
• in their thinly-held lines around 
town. Skilfully the withdrawal 
was made to inner lines and then ^o 
strong points well inside the town, t 
disciplined skilled and valour o 
Territorials equalling the finest records 
of the Regular Army. The fighting soon 
was street by street and house by House. 

‘•They fought.” said tl.e German cone 

munique. v\itn couiao jnfautfv. 

. In attacks by German 
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again sees german troops 

had been the%cen\ of heai^°StrngX?nrfhrGrrmL*anrAn^^^^^ Xn 

Alter the German occupation of the city in 1940 i! w\Vvisited'by Hither"'’"’ 

Photo, Associated Press 





BLITZKRIEG SEEN FROM THE GERMAN SIDE 

pr. :v»'spliS an air taken from the German official army paper '* Die Wehrmacht.” The one above shows 

advancing m open formation across the fields of Northern France. Below, a German motor-cycle column, 
Its progress marked by clouds of dust, roars along the roads of France 

f*hotn*. '* Dif Wfhrmnrht." Berlin 
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^ ^ CALAIS BY NIGHT: BOULOGNE BY DAY 

in* night photograph above wa^ taken from th^ ^ • 

glow from huge fires m the direction of Calais. In th^* ohofr h a~ week-end in May, 1940. It shows the 

bornbardcil port of B^julogne This photorraoh was tlkl h ^ °o’a smoke can be seen rising from the heavily 

/V . '7. V reconnaissance machine about the same period 

n ( hnrryu'U fro^vnf'ofjurhihl 
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house had to be conquered. The Englishmen 
had made every house a fortress.” 

Three thousand British troops with 
about one thousand French fought to 
the last against great odds merely 
to gain time. The London Territorials’ 
share of glory was underlined when it 
became known that Brigadier Nicholson, 
commanding officer of the Queen Vic- 
toria’s Rifles, was in command of 
the entire defence force. The Queen 
Victoria’s Rifles was a London Terri- 
torial regiment recruited largely from 
men of the big drapery stores, the 
headquarters of the unit being in the 
West End. The battalion that took 
part in the defence of Calais had been 
turned into a mobile motor-cycle unit, 
early in 1939, as part of the scheme for 
doubling the Territorial Army. They 
were in camp for training when the call 
came for more men to stem the 
enemy’s onrush through France, and 
were sent across the Channel as an 
infantry battalion, without their motor- 
cycles. On Sunday, May 26, about 
8 a.m., the Germans gave the Brigadier 


an hour in which to surrender. His reply, 

as quoted by the German communique, 

was “ The answer is ‘ No ’ ! ” The 

bombardment from the German guns 

and ’planes now intensified. Before 

tlie end of the afternoon most of the 

town and the docks were smashed 

and burning, but two extra German 

armoured divisions, which the enemy 

had intended for the drive towards 

Dunkirk, were being kept busy at 

Calais. Just before this final phase, 

when the garrison retired into the 

ancient Citadel, a British destroyer had 

entered the port and succeeded in 

* , * 

landing a reconnaissance party, in- 
cluding Vice-Admiral Somerville, who 
said in a broadcast : 

“ I went over at night to Calais in one of 
oiir destroyers, when the garrison was haril 
pressed, was surrounded by superior forces, 
but Wtis holding on grimly. As wo made fast 
alongside the quay we came under heavy fire. 

** With shells bursting alongside and on 
the quay the captain gave the order to cast 
off the wires, and with coolness and precision 
backed his ship clear of this unhealthy berth 
and brought her alongside at a spot which 
was less exposed to fire. Every order he gave 



SAVED BOULOGNE HEROES 


Vice-Admiral Bertram Ramsay, above, 
organized the evacuation of British troops 
from Boulogne on the night of May 23-24, 
1940. Six destroyers brought off 4,600 men 
under heavy fire and bombardment. 
Photo, “ !)n!/ Mirror" 



BOULOGNE HARBOUR 

The pictorial plan above shows the French 
port of Boulogne, which was finally occupied 
by the Germans on May 26, 1940, after 
some days of fierce fighting by Allied troops. 
The remaining British troops were evacuated 
by the Navy, and from then onwards the 
port was rendered almost unusable for the 
Nazis by the continuous raids of the R.A.F. 
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Of the Brigadier his close friend, Greneral 
Sir Hubert Gough, said : “ Nicholson 

is perhaps the most brilliant officer of his 
standing in the British Army.” 

The award of the Military Cross to 
the Rev. Richard Newcombe Craig, 
announced on July 19, revealed a story 
of heroic devotion. 

“ On May 23 the Padre arrived at Calais 
when it was already menaced by the enemy, 
being under continual bombing and shell- 
fire. He declined to embark for England. 
He voluntarily established an aid post with 
straggler personnel near Calais Docks 
Station. Here, without a medical officer 
for three days, he organized the dressing 
and evacuation of some 300 wounded.” 

The official narrative in the “Gazette” 


•NO SURRENDER' 

Brigadier Claude Nicholson 
faJbovel, with 3,000 British and 
Ji,©00 French troops, held Calais 
to the end, refusing to surrender 
to the Germans. He was event- 
ually taken prisoner. Right, are 
badges oi the four British regi- 
ments which held out in Calais. 

Photc , L'n « rt r ' • i/ 

was carried out faithfully and 
coura^NDUsly, regardless of the 
bursting shells. 

On shore I found a brigadier 
— tk very gjillnnt brigadier — ^in 
command of our troops. His quiet 
confidence, lus grim determination 
to hold out to the hist man. was an 
inspiration to everyone there. K^o 
thought of surrender, no thought 
but to .serve their country to the 
utmost of tlieir endeavour and to 
the last m-m. And this they did. 

Th e men who have stood to 
their duty, uraK-r the conditions 
I have describ' d, are men in the 
truest ‘ »f the word.” 

On the iiiorning of Monday, 

M av 2i. I'cfore the fight for 
the Ci‘ l had ended and 
'il'-nce li ; J fallen on Calais, 

K.A.F. pilots in forty Lysander 
■ Inline- flew over in three 
V. ivf .- from a south of England 
. : ' ro' 1 rome. The aircraft were 
» u h loaded with 10-gallon 
v. ir. r eoritainers in the bomb- 
raf k- the containers being 
fitted with parachutes. The smoke of 
th“ conflagration veiled the target, but, 
tlviiid very low over the Citadel walls 
Hiroucdi heavy gunfire, the airmen 
drojjp*^^'*! the water and returned. 

r il ‘planes were badly hit ; one was 
-.M l; r.. dive into the ground after its 
’ii<l delivered. Later in the 

Till .r liiiij .MK dher R.A.F. force, includ- 
- _ -..f!.' Jj ve-h)OEnbers to harass the 

' . . b ^ M ns, flew over the Ci tadel and 
Darvads of Ijaiid-grenades and 
■ 1 - ed. But by next dav the rem- 
‘ tl'c tiarnson liad l»f*eM sjlcnccd. 

C!'! ed;- was taken 

■=. ‘O ; ’ of his men. 



Royal Tank Regt. Rifle Brigade 


60th. Rifles Q. Victoria’s Rifles 



Their Name Liveth for Evermore! 

I 'iom the cartoon by ZEC^ Courtesy of “ The Daily Mirror 

goes on to tell that Craig learned that 
six badly wotmded men \vere lying on 
the dunes, under enemy sniping fire and 
unable to get away. Without hesitation 
the Padre called for four volunteers, 
and drove an ambulance to a spot near 
by ; with his four helpers he crawled 
to the w^ounded men and rescued them 
all. Then he drove back under fire. 

A story told to Lionel Crane, “ Daily 
Exj)ress ” staff reporter, by tAvo men of 
one of the British units fills in some of 
the details in the imperishable story 
of the defence. Extracts are here 
given. One of the Tommies said : 

“ We got to the town in the afternoon on 


May 23 , disembarked and sat about on fl.» 
sand dunes near the docks waiting for t 
ship that was bringing our tanks and mml* 
She did not show up until the evenin/ li 
was very serious for us, because an tl 1 
weapons we had were a few Bren im,,, 
which had been kept for anti-airerall 
protection. When the ship did arrive the 
French stevedores refused to unload her 
They said they had been working forty-eigiit 
hours without food and rest. So the job 
W8S done by some shippers s^nd oup own men 
They were inexperienced and it was a slow 
business. While they were still unloading the 
ship a hospital train with a large number of 
wounded came into Calais Station. At the 
request of the medical officer in charge our 
unloading party were turned into stretcher 
bearers. They carried the wounded from 
the train into the ship, in which most of our 
equipment was stiU l5dng. Orders were 

received that further disem- 
barkation of material was to 
cease, and that the boat was to 
go back to England with the 
wounded, which it did. About 
60 per cent of our vehicles, 
ammunition and weapons went 
back with it. 

“ On Friday (May 24 ) a 
small mixed column, using such 
vehicles as it could get, and 
about four medium tanks, was 
organized, and went out at dawn 
towards Dunkirk, They were 
supposed to be on reconnais- 
sance, They had a merry little 
engagement with the Germans, 
in which two of our tanks were 
blown up and two men killed. 
They certainly killed twelve 
Germans. 

” On Friday afternoon an 
order was given to man the 
outer lines, and this was done. 
There was a good deal of fight- 
ing and a lot of light-hearted 
sniping. At dusk we heard that 
large numbers of German tanks 
were approaching. During the 


PADRE OF CALAIS 

During the darkest hours oi 
the siege the Rev. R. N. Craig 
(below) laboured unceasingly for 
the wounded. He established 
an aid post near the Docks 
Station and in three days organ- 
ized the dressing and evacu- 
ation of some 300 men. For 
his devotion to duty he was 
awarded the M.C. 

Photo, Q.PM. 
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niglit Uie urtler wils given to retire to the 
iniior lines. There was torrific and incessant 
uiac nrie-guii lire. J he Gci'inans were right 
iri the streets. During the night it 
1 airly quiet. At dawn (May 25) the 
mm parts were studied heavily for 
twenty minutes. 

■• Two oniL-ci-s in a smi.ll car drove miles 
loiind the town. They wont much farther 
ian t ley were supposed to do, and when 
I hey returned th.-y said they could see 


Later in the 

had 


was 
old 
about 


hardly any Germans at u 

Lowever, we knew the enemy hhq 
come back. The main attack started from 
the east and south-east. Our chaps were 
posted all round Calais on the bridges, trvin^ 
to hold the Germans back. ^ ^ 

“ They just sat smack in the middle of the 
road with their machine-guns in front of 
them and peppered away : there was nothing 
to protect them. Sniping from the rear and 
from houses aU round us became very much 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CALAIS 

This pictorial plan ot Calais shows in 
graphic manner where the Allied troops 
held out against great odds in the battle 
for the Channel Ports at the end of May, 
1940* The numbered references on the 
left should be consulted in connexion with 
the text. (See also plan in p. 1569.) 

Specially drawn for The Second Great 

War by Felix Gardon 

more intense. It was diOicult to catch these 
snipers. We would see shots coming from a 
certain house, and we would dash in, only 
to find a French peasant reading his book 
or raking over his garden at the back. 

“ It must have been one of the strangest 
battles in history. While we were being 
driven back cind fighting every inch of the 
way, and while German guns and * planes 

*72 









mere mining down shells and bombs into 
the streets, there were hundreds of civilians 
going about their daily life as though it 
were a normal week-end. 

’ 1 had a windy message feom one platoon 
saying they were surrounded, and I hurried 
down to see them. They had bad a consider- 
able numl>er of casualties, and I went back 
to company hoadquarters, which was near 
the quay. When I got there I heard people 
in the next garden jabbering excitedly. . • • 
I U»ked over the wall and there were about 
ten Germans^ 

“ Wo rushed from headquarters and drove 
them out of the garden with rifles and 
rcvoJvers- They grabbed women and 
children st.anding in the streets and ran 
with them into a near-by house, 

” Wo could not tire heavy stuff at the 
bouse while the women and children were 
there, and we just had to leave them.’’ 

The real enemy attack bcizan a few 
hours later. A sergeant-major who 
was there told Mr. Oraiie : 

■* Sunday morning, breakfast time, I was 
issiiing rations. I had the water boiling 
for tea when the bombing started. I had 




[\]U\ :KFRE WAS NO SURRENDER 

•'Htrance to which i? seen above, British troops put up a 
.rem«?ndous onslaupO" Though outnumbered, they refused to 
. acknov/ledged. ‘ fought with courage and desperation ’ until 
• . v/ere kill'd or captured. 'See also photograph in p. 1566.) 


RIFLEMEN OF CALAIS FAME 

Men of the Queen Victoria’s Rifles were 
among the small British force which held 
out gallantly in Calais towards the end of 
May, 1940. Above, men of this Territorial 
regiment are seen on their way to a training 
camp shortly before the war. 

Photo, Courtesy of the London ** Evening 

News ” 


> arms with me, so I lay down in the sand 
ines with a tin of corned beef in each hand. 
“In the afternoon the Germans ran up 
le Nazi flag on the fort. Then British 
arships steamed in and shelled Calais to a 
lambles and the flag went down. Now I 
as hiding underneath the pier. There were 
fty others beside me, and we were so close 

> the Germans that we watched them placing 
lipers on the forts only eighty yards away. 

“ There were three officers among us and 
30ut eight rifles. We stayed under the 
ier until 9 . 30 . We were wet and cold and 
e had had nothing to eat or drink for houra. 

“ When it was dark we climbed up mto 
le signaUing tower on the pier to get a bit 
• shelter. We were amazed when we 
lere to find a captain of the Marine. He 
lid us he had been there all day. He hw 
roken down doors and woodwork from e 
ier and had made some rafts. He sai 
lat if we could get nothing else 
iish off on these. Others suggest^ they 
ould swim out to a Belgian boat whicb 
as stuck in the harbour. Then, at two m 
le morning, a yacht came into the hartour 
.oking for survivors. In the darkness J 
ent right past us up to the shore end 
r the pier, and we did not 
luglit it just as it was going 
jain, and signalled to it that we w 
; took us aU oflf and landed us bac 


gland.” 

Iq August 
Dre details 


there became available 
about the struggle tor 
lais, in a report by Captam_ 
illiams, Adjutant of the 
In this narrative the A ] ^ 

plained how the handi- 

igadier Nicholson had teen 
)ped by the loss, righ a 
of operations, of some of 
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HE VISITED CALAIS BESIEGED 

Vice-Admiral J. F. Somerville, above, went 
himself to Calais in a destroyer when the 
garrison was holding out and made a 
personal reconnaissance with a picked party 

of men. 


Photo t Keystone 


equipment. The following account is 
based on one that appeared in the 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph.^’ 

The 60th Rifles and the Rifle Brigade, 
on disembarkation, moved to a position 
of assembly in the sand dunes on the 


Dunkirk side of Calais, where they 
waited for their vehicles and other 
equipment. The first vehicle ship carry- 
ing the equipment of the 60th Rifles 
began unloading, but the French steve- 
dores were unwilling to work the crane. 
There was some shelling by the enemy, 
and although a strong detachment of 
Royal Engineers was employed the un- 
loading was not completed until early 
the next day. 

The ship in which was the Rifle 
Brigade equipment moved to the quay- 
side and unloading began two hours 
later, but all work was stopped owing 
to the departure of the stevedores. 
Meanwhile, wounded were reaching the 
quay to board the ship, which even- 
tually returned to England without 
discharging her cargo. 

Capt. Williams stated that it is not 
known on whose authority the vessel 
was ordered to return. The consequence 
was that the Rifle Brigade lost the 
greater part of its vehicles and equip- 
ment, including ammunition. 

After the German demand for immedi- 
ate surrender was refused, on May 26, 
there followed heavy bombardment, 
acconipanied by almost incessant dive- 
bombing from the air. 

“ Our defensive position and the inner 
town,” said Capt. Williams, “ were reduced 


to a shambles and set in dames. At about 
4 p.m. the enemy was in possession of the 
whole of the docks area and had overpowered 
the remainder of the Rifle Brigade. The 
Rifle Brigade Battalion Headquarters and a 
portion of the Queen Victoria’s Rifles, who 
were reinforcing them, were captured ; also 
the rear Brigade Headquarters. 

“ The French troops in the Citadel surren- 
dered, and advanced Brigade H.Q. was cap- 
tured, including the Brigadier, Fort Risban, 
to the west of the town, had also fallen.” 

Meanwhile, the 60th Rifles were forced 
back and eventually surrounded. The 
battalion split up into small parties at 
dusk. They attempted to hide in the 
ruined town and make their way out 
by night, but the darkness was lit by 
the flames of the burning ruins and 
most of them were captured. 

Only thirty unwounded men had 
been evacuated from Calais by the Navy. 
The remainder were killed or captured. 
But the heroic resistance had hampered 
the German advance for another four 
days a respite that proved all the 
more precious because of the disaster 
that occurred on May 28, when King 
Leopold of the Belgians ordered his army 
to lay down its arms. This treacherous 
capitulation, only eighteen days after 
the Germans had begun the invasion of 
Belgium, opened wide the road to 
Dunkirk and simultaneously uncovered 
the British left flank. 


1 -11 J thousand British soldiers who withstood the German attack at ^ n 

Photo t Associated Press 










IN THE STREETS OF DOOMED DUNKIRK 

Here are scenes in the shattered town of Dunkirk during 
the period of the evacuation. Above, British soldiers 
marching through a debris-littered street ; left, the statue 
of Jean Bart in the main square still stands amid the ruins , 
below, columns of smoke rising from the burning town. 

Pftofos, Planet News; Section Cinema de rArmie ; Sermce 

Citiimatographiqne de la Marine 
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Cbaptev 90 

‘A MIRACLE OF DELIVERANCE’: EVACUATION 

OF THE B.E.F. FROM DUNKIRK 

Withdrawal Behind the ‘ Corunna Line "—A Miracle of Deliverance '—The 
Navy and the Volunteer Fleet — Wading Out From the Beaches Pleasufe 
Steamers to the Rescue — Ordeal on Dunkirk Shores — Impotence of the 
Luftwaffe — A Triumph of Cooperation — Strategic Lessons of the Withdrawal 

(Colour maps explaining the retreat and evacuation are printed in pages 1538-9) 


T hr events which followed on the 
surrender of the Belgian army 
are related in Chapter 87. Be- 
iiind what they themselves described in 
•yraphie phrase as the “ Corunna Line/* 
lield by a gallant rearguard, the bulk of 
the British Army from Flanders made 
their way to the beaches of Dunkirk, 
there to face the most dangerous and 
trving ordeal known to the soldier. 
This ordeal of withdrawal in the face of 
the enemy had seemed indeed so grave 
to th(* authorities in London that even a 
.‘anguine estimate allowed for the safe 
evacuation of only about one-tenth of 
that great number — 335,000 — actually 
brought off safely from the Dunkirk 
lieaches. 

This evacuation, the greatest feat of 
Its kind in the history of warfare, was 
carried out under conditions never 
I'xperienced before, owing to the terrific 
development of air power and mech- 
anized military force. The flooding of 
the Yser valley had checked the 
enemy’s mechanized divisions. These 
were estimated to consist of all that the 
German Command could spare, besides 
40 divisions of other troops amounting 
to 750,000 men. But even if such a 
land force could be held off, what of the 
menace from the air ? Bold indeed was 
it to predict the possibility of so difficult 
and vast an evacuation close to the 
leases of the enemy’s much vaimted air 
force. 

On May 30, however, it was officially 
announced that with the help of the 
Royal Navy the troops not actively 

engaged in the fighting 
Successful had been evacuated — 
Evacuation French troops to other 

French ports farther 
west, and British troops to England. 
The R.A.F. had been and still were 
furiously attacking the enemy’s com- 
nuiuications, his bases, and his swarm- 
ing ’planes, establishing a local air 
superiority everywhere they fought. 

So successful did the withdrawal prove 
that the pace and extent of the evacua- 
tion were now increased. Hitherto 
several flotillas of British destroyers and 
uumerous smaller craft had been co- 
operating with units of the French fleet ; 
it was necessary now to call upon a great 


host of willing volunteers, civilian craft 
and crews, for additional transport. 

On June 4 Mr. Winston Churchill 
addressed the House of Commons. His 
speech in itself had a tonic effect on 
the nation, which suddenly realized 
that it ha(i found its great leader in 
the time of trial. Eloquent and precise, 
Mr. Churchill made the world aware of 
the true meaning of the terse com- 
muniques of the Navy and Air Force. 
His phrase, “ a miracle of deliverance,” 
for the completed evacuation was seen 
to be justified. No fewer than 335,000 
British and French troops had been 
safely embarked and transported under 
the guns and bombers of a powerful 
and triumphant enemy. The total 
included the whole of the B.E.F. 
personnel in the Dunkirk area, about a 
quarter of a million men. The remain- 
ing 100,000 of the B.E.F. were now in a 


perilous situation in north-west France, 
and the French northern armies were 
out of action. In a long series of 
fierce battles the B.E.F. had lost 30,000 
men killed, wounded, and missing. This 
was much smaller than the loss certainly 
inflicted on the enemy, but our losses 
in material are enormous,” Mr. Churchill 
told the House. 

“ We have, perhaps, lost one third of the 
men we lost in the opening days of the 
battle of March 21, 1918, but we have lost 
nearly 1,000 guns, and all our transport, and 
all armoured vehicles that were with the 
Army in the North. . . . Our thankful- 
ness at the escape of our Army must not 
blind us to the fact that what has happened 
in France and Belgium is a colossal military 
disaster.’* 

Mr. Churchill’s warning, spoken before 
people had an inkling of the imminent 
collapse of France, could not take away 
from the splendour of that triumph in 



A V.C. HERO OF DUNKIRK 

One of the first two Victoria Crosses to be awarded to the Army in the Second Great War was 
won by Lieut, (later Captain) Harald Marcus Ervine- Andrews of the East Lancashire Regt. 
He took over about i,ooo yards of defences in front of Dunkirk and held them for over ten 
hours in face of vastly superior forces, personally accounting for seventeen of the enemy 
with his rifle and for many more with a Bren gun. He is seen above right being 

congratulated by Flying Officer Peter Dexter, D.F.C. 

Photo, l^oplcal ^ 
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ndversity which he had to descril>e. 
The Allies had been carrving out the 
fTBCuation vrithout jxiuse throiicliout a 
week. On Sundav. .lune 2, when the 


fii^bting French rearward? were l>eein- 
nin^ to retire to the I'H'ut and l>each, 
Admiral Abrial was rejx^rted from Paris 
as havinsi innirantced to hold Dunkirk 

■ V. 

as long as needful, and with a little 
assistance indefinitelv." The Admiral 
was one of the last to leave Dunkirk, 
the defence of which he hiinselt had 
planned and orizanized. Finally, eve.ry- 
thins of military value at the port was 
destn^vecl and for months to come 
Duiikirk would be useless to the enemv. 

The h>N-es in ships duriiiij this amazing 
evacuation had been surprisingly small : 

the French lost seven 
Naval destrovers and a supply 

Losses >Kip. while the British 

1. St six destrovers and 
2\ 'T ‘ Taft. But nearly 1.7CX) Allied 



^ t ' 




: t !u.:ased in the narrow- 

« 



. I 

• *•••9 # k 4 


\ * f'. 

J * O' - 



^ ■ :.e Lhaunel, by dav and 

.rry-’.j out the most difiBcult of 
i": L- in warfare. The motley 
eoiisisted of '2*20 light warsliips 
3 other craft employed by the 
.i d 300 warships and merchant 


vessels with 200 smaller craft used by 
the French. 

The success of the volunteer fleet 
and the undaunted coxirage of the 
troops especially struck the imagina- 
tion of the British people. Craft of 
all types dotted the Channel w\aters 
from coast to coast, and off the port of 
Dunkirk and the long pleasure beach 
of Malo-les-Bains were often clustered 
in hundreds at a time. Everything had 

'V. 

ultimately depended upon their prompt 
arrival and the eager and untiring 
service of the personnel. The Admir- 
alty with great forCvSight had previously 
obtained full details of all small vessels 
that might be available for such work, 
and the order for their assembly met 
with instantaneous response. Fisher- 
men, yachtsmen, yacht clubs, boat 
builders, longshore pleasure-craft owners 
from our seaside resorts far and near, 
river boatmen and boat-building and 
hiring firms, even the crews of the 

I ^ 

London fire floats, manned their craft 
and rushed them to the assembly point 
even before they had learnt for w^hat 

If 

purpose the vessels were needed. And 
once the truth was out, the press of 
volunteers was so great that it began 



C.-IN-C AT DUNKIRK 

Major-General H. R. L. Alexander, D.S.O., 
M.C., was the officer placed in command of 
the B.E.F. in Dunkirk when Lord Gort 
returned to England, During the war of 
1914-18 he was mentioned five times in 
dispatches. (See also photo in p. 1543*) 

Photo, EUioU ds Fry 


BRITISH POST IN THE BELGIAN SAND DUNES 

Tw® shoBg the B.E.F. are seen outside a dug-out in the sand dunes at Nieuport, a Belgian 

Dunkirk and Ostend. Most of the fine old buildings in Nieuport were destroyed 
the 1914-18 war, when there was much fighting around the town. 

Photo. A '^'^orinted Pre^^ 


to embarrass the responsible naval 
officials ; men joined in the great 
adventure by stratagem when they 
could not go by order. Even women 
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THIS WAS THE ‘MIRACLE’ 
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a jetty at 
them from 


Above, British troops filing along 

Dunkirk, while machine-guns guard 

low-flying air attack. Right, one of the many auxili 
ary craft which assisted in the evacuation lying off 
the blazing town. Below, left, the C.O. with officers 
and men of the Royal Ulster Rifles waiting on a 
jetty hurriedly improvised from sunken lorries. 
Below, right, a British destroyer and another vessel 
ready to embark men of the B.E.F. from a jetty. 

Photos, “ A'eu’s Chronicle ” ; L.N.A.; “ The Times ’’ 
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trkni TO take part with their own 
vacht? or motor- boats . 

To and fro, bv day and by ninht, so 
lone as there ^Yere men to be transported, 
these vessels plied the Straits of Dover. 
Embarkiiv^ loads of men under artillery 

fire and aerial bombard- 
ment, often subjected 
to machine-£iun fire from 

V. 

land and air. thov took 
off soldiers from the crowded beaches, or 
from ferry craft that came out to meet 
them. Then they made their passage to 
ports aloDi! the south-ea^st and south 
coasts of England, enlivened by the 
cheers and witticisms of the soldiers they 
had rescued from death or a cruel im- 
prisonment. Thousands of wounded 
were brou£rht home in those fateful days. 


From the 
Dunkirk 
Beaches 


The homely touch of the civilian 
fleet extended to many of the 
properly commissioned naval 
auxiliaries engaged, among 
which were ships affectionately 
remembered by holiday makers 
as pleasure steamers. These 
seemed to have suffered a big 
proportion of casualties, and the 
Admiralty's revised list of losses 
Included four paddle mine- 
sweepers : Brighton Belle '' 

(Lieut, L. K. Perrin, R.N.V.R.) ; 
“ Gracie Fields " (Lieut. A. C. 
Weeks, R.N.R.) ; “Waverley" 
(Lieut. S. F. Harmer-Elliott, 
R.N.V.R.) ; “ Brighton Queen " 
(Lieut. A. Stubbs, R.N.R.). 
There was also the “ Crested 
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SMALL CRAFT WHICH WORKED WONDERS 

Craft of all kinds were pressed into service for the the Vham^ 

Northern France. Top right, some of the small river craft r ^ British 

after their unusual journey. Above, small craft laden wi 
troops. Left, an old paddle steamer towing some of the sma 1 boats us 

men from the beaches to larger vessels. 

Photos, G,P.U. ; “ The Times ” 
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Eagle” (Lieut. -Cmdr. B. R. 
Booth, R.N.R.), described as 
one minesweeper.” 

Perhaj^s it was only to be 
expected that hospital ships 
transporting wounded would be 
singled out for special attention 
from the Nazi bombers, and 
several minor casualties caused 
by aerial machine-gun fire 
included some of the brave 
women nurses, who had con- 


tinued to tend their patients even on 
the bombarded Dunkirk beachM. 

Many stirring incidents of the - 
Channel voyages became i -.f 

Charles Knight, aged 69, had so 
go, himself included “-“S '‘'JS. 
teer crew of nine m a 

ferried men from the beach 

transports for three days 15 Vbo 

Another volunteer va- a boy t 
fnnk his regular place m n 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN, 1940 AS arxictc ca™, 

Richard Eurich ^Admiralty Artist. 1940 .painted the strikinir „• SAW IT 

Southampton Water. ’ With its spirited LnZg and bold - :*P^°duced at top. • Night Attack Over 
nights of ordeal and victory. Charles Pears has recorded for documentation to those 

Off Dover. 1940 .' The sky criss-crossed with vapour tra'rrfff ^ period, 
shells, balloons, falling raiders and pursuing SoUfires— In ' ^ defenders, the bursting 

(Official Purchase. 1941 .) Exhibited at the NatioLl Galleru UndL'^^t a unforgettable impression. 

yy l^ondon, 1941. Crown Copyright reserved 
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WITH ALLIED DBSTROVffi 


om Lea, who is responsible for the imp 

tic base shortly before the j 

e time he reached the base the Axis 
lountains and the forbidding shore. . 
ed by her bulk, are three American dh^ 

Moored to the projecting rtrh 


The three remaining *^7n^the 

class while on patrol and convoy •- 

heavy machine-gun. The layer is . ss a 

controls. His sighting f jggtjoyy 

4 -inch A.A. guns of the desti ) 




Familiarly known as the ‘ ‘.-jliuuitiflf* 

kept full by the gun crew, m * ng 

shells it projects ® 

spell of relaxation but can get 


At the end of the duty spell of convoy 
constant vigilance of service is often 

Dravoinl by 



















S ON PATROL AND CONVOY IN NORTH SEA 
'ID NORTH ATLANTIC 

e water-colour reproduced above, sailed in a United States destroyer to a North 
Pearl Harbour brought his country into the war as an unqualified belligerent, 
i war on the U.S. It was an icy grey dawn, with mist and low cloud enshrouding 
apply ship is signalling with her lamp to a destroyer in the distance. Alongside, 
—two modern ones and another 'farthest to right) dating back to the First Great 
oard side are motor boats, in one of which the artist journeyed to the scene from 
a halted two miles away on account of storm. 

> taken in natural colours, were obtained on British destroyers of the * Hunt 
iea. Left, constant watch for enemy aircraft is kept by the crew of an Oerlikon 
ind on the U-shaped guard into which he rests his shoulder when operating the 
above. These weapons are used for low-flying aircraft which have eluded the 
the multiple pom-poms seen in the next photograph, at top, right. 

ounder multiple pom-pom is a deadly weapon — quick-firing, fed from shell racks 
automatically brought to the breeches of the two to six barrels. The pattern of 
tain destruction within the lethal area. The gunners seen here are enjoying a 
it on an alert. Like those at the machine-guns described above, they have not 
enemy motor torpedo-boats to guard against. 

submarine patrol comes the welcome break ashore, though this respite from the 
The bottom right-hand photograph shows the davits being swung out to drop 
down shore boats. 

^ the artist. Direct colour photographs by Fox Photos 
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motor-boat, while the pair continuously 
made cross-Channel trips, bringing our 
men homo. 

At some p!aee<, owing to the shallow- 
ne.'.s of the water, even wherri<*s were 
used to get the troops away. Eight 

soldiers at a time w’ould 
Wading Out wade out to the 
to Safety wherries, which then 

took their loads to wait- 
ing motor-boats, in which the men were 
rariied to transports farther out still. 
Many of the smaller craft were riddled 
by shrapnel and bullets when they got 
back at last to England. 

Some of the troops landed had been 
in the thick of the rearguard fighting 
only a few hours before, while others 
had patiently waited for 24, 36 or even 
18 hours on the perilous beaches, exist- 
ing on iron rations until their turn 
came to be taken off. One motor-boat 
loaded with men stopped in the Channel 
to pick up two German airmen who 
had been shot down. Often vessels 
were chased more than half-way across 
to England and machine-gunned by 
enemy " planes, but the enemy aircraft 
had a few unpleasant surprises from 
our troops, who did not neglect to make 
use of any machine-guns they had 
been able to fetch away. 

Not the least remarkable feature of 
the evacuation was its orderliness under 
such trying conditions. The beaches 



FRENCH NAVAL HERO 

Photo, Service Photographique de la Marine 


by Dunkirk were described by one ot 
the returned men as being crowded 
“ like Blackpool on Bank Holiday,” 
but when photographs of the scene were 
published they showed orderly dis- 
positions of masses of troops who ad- 


ZEEBRUGGE BLOCKED ONCE AGAIN 

... b...w. h.d bl,.k,d w 

the British Navy in April, 1918. 

Photo, Fox 


vanced step by ste[) in column and 
echelon, spaced out to avoid giving the 
German dive-bombers too wide a target 
anywhere. i\Iost of the men still earned 
their rifles and equipment, and some of 
them even brought back “ souvenirs, 
ranging from a kitten to a caged caiuirv . 
Hundreds had had to stand waist high 
in water for long spells, waiting their 
turn to wade out to the boats. 

It was very fortunate that, on the 
whole, the weather was good and the 
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&ea was comparatively calm, or the diffi- 
culties of the Navy would have been 
even greater. The shallow water, 
narrow channels, and strong tides were 
serious enough, and in the port itself, 
while it could still be used, extreme care 
had to be taken. In the words of an 
Admiralty communique : 

“ The situation was such that one mistake 
in the handling of a ship might have blocked 
a vital channel or that part of the port of 
Dunkirk which could be used.” 

On two days a fresh north-westerly 
wind raised a surf which slowed down 
the work at the beaches, and only on one 
forenoon did a ground mist curtail 
enemy air activity. 

“In addition to almost incessant bombing 
and machine-gun attacks on Dunkirk, the 
beaches, and the vessels operating off them, 
the port of Dunkirk and the shipping plying 
to and fro were under frequent shell fire. 
This was to some extent checked by bom- 
bardment of the enemy artillery positions 
by our Naval forces. Naval bombardment 
also protected the flanks of the withdrawal. 
'I'he enemy was active with submarines and 
high speed motor torpedo boats. Losses have 
been inflicted upon both these forces.” 

The relative ineffectiveness of the 
enemy^s motor torpedo boats must have 
been another disappointment for him, 
as much bad been hoped from the use 

of fast craft of this Blocking 
type, which could strike 

quickly and escape zeebrug^e 
speedily. And while 
the battle raged in the Dunkirk area our 
Navy blocked the Belgian port of Ze^ 
bru<»ge by sinking concrete-filled block- 
ships, and demolished the sea-gates ot 
the canal. Nor did the Marines forget 

to destroy the fuel stocks. 

Though not always in view of the 
men on the beaches or those fighting 
their way to Dunkirk, the fighters and 

fhe B.E.F. all the wjile. The enemp 
failure to prevent ® ®7Thad been 

harassing him all the time even jh^ 

: ■ V 'r ' .ha? tbfS: i. 

Sr speech in the House 
on June 4 paid a special tr^te 

airmen, which was remforced by 
of the War Office between 

British and German Mr. 

actual scene of the evacuatm , 
Churchill referred to into 

when a German bomber wan ffi 

the water after casting J by the 
bombs ; it had been forced dow^^^^J' 


siO AF1> • i " GREAT ORDEAL 

-ench uoops w«e saiely emb.rked and withdrawn ^ 

, .na5s of steei^helmeted Bnuih .oldiers is seen on the quayside ^ 
aft^r safe deliverance from the hands of the enemy. 

BrUish Official : Crown Copyright 


bombs ; it had been bad 

ruse of an K.A.i? • P 

used up all his nmmmi demonstration 

Indeed, alongside the a 
of Britain’s command of the 
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aftermath of DUNKIRK 

i;«s:,rh"SwT,:*s,;" ix.z^xtv “t" .•'"” •'•" =""“ 

IS. ?r S.S ,sr?. - “i3;S«=‘S si«^;sss' 

Du„k„k o, ,h. B.B.F, B„.„, ,k, .".iwnTo’mi'nkS'S ”he' 

ns entered. Abandoned equipment litters the ground. 
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HEROIC REARGUARD MADE PRISONERS 

AbDTt. French prisoners of war are being marched away from the beaches of Dunkirk to a 
Genr.an inlemment camp. They formed part of the heroic rearguard which covered the 
evacuation of the Allies. Their heroism led to capture, but fortunately many of them, as can 

be seen, did not lose their lives. 

FfiOio, Associated Press 
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'‘So long as the English tongue survives, 
the word Dunkirk will be spoken with 
reverence. In that harbour^ — such a hell as 
never blazed on earth before — at the end of a 
lost battle the rags and blemishes that had 
hidden the soul of democracy fell away. 
There, beaten but unconquered, in shining 
splendour, she faced the enemy, this shining 
thing in the souls of free men which Hitler 
cannot command. It is the great tradition of 
democracy. It is the future. It is victory.” 

Certainly the ultimate goal of the 
blitzkrieg, the subjugation of Britain, 
had failed for the time being at least. 
Time was still on the side of the British 
Empire, and was still the remorseless 
enemy of Hitler’s land-locked machinery 
of destruction. 

The success of the evacuation and 
uiucli of its strategic promise for the 
future depended on the Royal Air Force. 
'The operation as a whole had been a 
m.agniticcnt example of co-operation 
between naval, air and land forces, 
sustained with skill and courage ; never- 
tiieh'.ss, tic* destruction of the enemy’s 
hopes due to the fact that the 

it. A.F. pr< ed itself everywhere superior 
!(. (he nennaii Air Force, and this in 
f the numerical preponderance 


have inflicted great losses on the R.A.J. 
as well as on Allied shipping, but the 
truth was well established by June 4 
that at least four German ’planes had 
been shot down for every British one 
lost. On some days the enemy losses 
were far heavier than they could afford, 
and explained the Luftwaffe’s utter 
failure to fulfil the task allotted to it. 

During Saturday, June 1, for example, 
R.A.F. fighters destroyed or severely 
damaged 78 German bombers and 
fighters over the Dunkirk area. The 
German losses during a week averaged 
more than 50 ’planes a day. A squadron 
of the new Defiant fighter ’planes shot 
down 37 enemy machines in one da}, 
without loss. 

The official figure for British air losses 
from May 10 to June 1 was announced 

as 302 ’planes. It was 

also estimated that the Heavy Nazi 

Germans had certainly Air Losses 

lost about 3,000 ’planes 

since the previous September, ftu 
probably more. While the enemy s 

numerical preponderance was 
worn down the R.A.F. s superior 
quality (so convincingly demonstra e 
at Dunkirk) was the means ot inmci* 
ing far heavier damage by ; 

stores, aerodromes, 
and factories than anything the 
Air Force had achieved against 


opposition. Though the 
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1, 1940, War Office states that 
at Narvik areas occupied by Allied forces 
have been extended. British troops 
near Dombaas have withdrawn Nor- 
wegians claim to have recaptured Roeros 
and Toenset. R.A.F. attack aerodromes 
at Stavanger, Fornebu and Aalborg. 
Minesweeper “ Dunoon ” reported sunk 
by mine. 

May 2. Announced that Allied troops 
south of Trondheim have been embarked 
at Aandalsnes. Submarines “ Tarpon ” 
and “ Sterlet ” overdue and presumed 
lost. Sloop ‘‘ Bittern ” reported lost. 
R.A.F. again bomb Stavanger and other 
aerodromes. 

May 3. Announced that Allied forces 
have been evacuated from Namsos with- 
out loss. R.A.F, bomb Stavanger, 
Fornebu and Danish airfield at Ry, North 
Jutland. 

May 4. Allied guns shelling Narvik 
from land and sea. Two attacks by Nazi 
raiders on S.E. coast of England beaten off 
by R.A.F. and shore defences. 

May 5. Operations continue at Nar- 
vik. Fortress of Hegra reported to have 
surrendered. Norwegian Foreign Min- 
ister and Minister of Defence arrive in 
London to confer with Government. 

May 6. Desperate resistance of Nor- 
wegian troops north of Roeros against 
Germans advancing from Stoeren. Three 
Allied destroyers, H.M.S. ** Afridi,** 
French “ Bison,” and Polish “ Grom,” 
reported sunk by enemy aircraft off 
Norway. Three British trawlers, 

“ Penn,” “ Hercules ” and ” Leonora,” 
overdue and presumed lost. 

May 7. Germans admit that Allied 
pressure on Narvik has increased. Al l 
leave stopped in Holland and coastal 
defences strengthened. British collier 
“ Brighton ” sunk off Dunkirk. 

May 8, Government criticized in both 
Houses of Parliament on conduct of Nor- 
wegian campaign. As result of a division 
Government has majority of 81, Six 
naval trawlers reported lost off Norway. 

May 9. Germans retreating north and 
north-east of Narvik before Allied and 
Norwegian pressure. R.A.F. shoot down 
two Nazi ’planes off N.E. Scotland. 
Dutch Government orders closing of all 
canal locks in Amsterdam area. 

May 10. Germany invades Holland, 
Belgium and Luxemburg at dawn. 
Parachute troops land, especially around 
Rotterdam. Dutch forces hold enemy 
at Delfzyl in north, and along Yssel and 
Maas defence lines, where they blow up 
bridges. Enemy cross Belgian frontier 
at four points. Bombing raids on many 
towns, including Brussels and Antwerp, 
Sharp fighting in Luxemburg. Allied 
troops cross into Belgium along front 
from North Sea to Moselle. R.A.F. very 
active against enemy aircraft, aero- 
dromes and communications. Mr. 
Chamberlain resigns and Mr. Churchill 
succeeds hun as Premier. Enemy raiders 
drop bombs in Kent. British troops 
land in Iceland. German troopship 
mined in the Sound. 


Diary of the War 


MAY, 1940 


May 11. Germans stated to have 
crossed Yssel near Arnheim. Big battle 
in progress at Rotterdam. French troops 
in contact with enemy west ^ of Moselle. 
Heavy Nazi attack in Mii u«tricht district. 
Enemy cross Albor* ^anal. advance to 
outskuls of Tongres and reach Waremme. 
I^'A.F, deliver series of attacks on Ger- 
man troops in Belgium, and Rhineland 
aerodromes and railway junctions. Mr. 
Churchill sets up War Cabinet of five 
members. 

May 12. Germans stated to have 
crossed Meuse in Dutch province of Lim- 
burg and penetrated into Belgium, but 
to have been repulsed at Hasselt. Pres- 
sure continues west of Maastricht and in 
the region of Tongres, Enemy attacks 
French positions near For bach. H.M. 
submarine “ Seal ” overdue and con- 
sidered lost. 

May 13. Dutch forces, after delaying 
Germans at Yssel River for 48 hours, 
withdraw to flooded zone. Germans 
cross Groningen and Friesland. In south 
enemy reaches Langstraat and then 
Moerdyk Bridge. Belgian armies on 
Meuse and Albert Canal fall back on 
second line of defence. Great mechan- 
ized battle taking place near St. Trond. 
Dutch Royal Family arrive in London. 

May 14. Enemy having recaptured 
Rotterdam, F u ch High Command orders 
fighting to cease, except in Zeeland. 
Battle of Meuse continues along 120-miIe 
front. Enemy spread fan wise through 
broken defences at Maastricht. Heavy 
attacks between Namur and Givet, in 
Sedan sector and between Longwy and 
Montm^dy. Dutch Government remove 
to London. L. D.V. force initiated. 

May 15. Enemy cross Meuse between 
M'^zi res and Namur. Salient driven into 
French lines near Sedan. Germans 
occupy The Hague, Amsterdam and other 
Dutch cities. H.M. destroyer ” Valen- 
tine ” reported beached off Dutch coast. 

May 16, R.A.F. make heavy night 
attack on communications east of Rhine. 
Heavy fighting between Gembloux and 
Namur. Allied forces converging on Nar- 
vik occupy two villages north of fjord. 

May 17. B.E.F. reported to have 
withdrawn to positions west of Brussels. 
Germans enter Brussels after capturing 
Louvain and Malines. Massive attack 
develops between Sambre and Meuse. 
Heavy fighting on front from Sedan to 
Rethel. R.A.F. again raid Western 
Germany. Dutch islands of Walcheien 
and Beveland in Zeeland evacuated. 
Belgian liner “ Ville de Bruges ” sunk by 
bombing. 

May 18. Fighting continues in regions 
of Avesnes and Vervins, chiefly round 
Guise and Landrecies. R.A.F. continue 
operations in Belgium, France and 
Western Germany. 

May 19. Main fighting north of St. 
Quentin and in region of MontmMy. 
Weygand succeeds Gamelin as C.-in-C. 
R.A.F. continue attacks on enemy 
communications in France and Belgium, 
and oil depots in N.W. Germany. 


May 20, German pressure continues 
from St. Quentin towards Channel ports. 
Heavy lighting east of Cambrai. Ger- 
mans capture Laon. Enemy repulsed 
near Rethel and south of River Scarpe. 
R.A.F. fire oil tanks at Rotterdam. 
H.M. destroyer Whitley ” reported 
damaged by boinbs and beached. 

May 21. Enemy forces reach Amiens 
and Arras. Germans also claim to be in 
Abbeville and to have defeated French 
Ninth Army. H.M. cruiser ” Effing- 
ham ” reported lost and minelayer 
“ Princess Victoria ” mined. 

May 22. British forces counter-attack 
between Arras and Douai. Heavy fighting 
in progress between Valenciennes and 
Cambrai. H.M. trawler “ Rifsnes ” re- 
ported sunk by bombs. 

May 23. Abbeville in enemy hands 
and heavy fighting around and in Bou- 
logne. Fierce fighting in Arras sector. 
Germans cross Scheldt at Oudenarde ; 

Allied forces withdraw behind River Lvs. 

« 

R.A.F. bombers attack objectives in 
Meuse sector, at Namur and north of 
Aisne. Power station near Leipzig 
bombed. Sir Oswald Mosley and other 
Fascists arrested. 

May 24. Violent fighting continues 
between Valenciennes, Cambrai and 
Arras. British troops withdraw from 
Boulogne. Germans claim capture of 
Tournai and Ghent. R.A.F. bomb com- 
munications in Rhineland. 

May 25. Hard fighting continues in 
Boulogne. Coastal Command aircraft 
bomb oil tanks at Rotterdam. Enemy 
aircraft drop bombs during night in North 
Riding and East Anglia. 

May 26. Enemy launch strong offen- 
sive against Belgian forces on left flank 
of Allies. Germans occupy Boulogne, 
Ft'ench still holding citadel. H.M 
destroyer “ Wessex ” and trawler 
“ Charles Boyes ” reported sunk. 

May 27. Violent fighting continues 
near Courtrai. French forces retire 
from Valenciennes. Belgians at Cour- 
trai give ground towards Menin. British 
troops at Aire attack flank of enemy 
making for Calais. East of Aisne Ger- 
mans attack persistently. 

May 28. Belgian Aj*my surrenders by 
order of King Leopold. Belgian Govern- 
ment repudiate his decision. Narvik 
captured by Allied forces. H.M. trawl el’s 
“ Melbourne ” and ” Cape Passaro ” sunk. 

May 29. Allied armies fighting des- 
perate rearguard action towards coast. 
Strong naval and air forces defending 
port of Dunkirk. Germans claim cap- 
ture of Ostend, Lille, and Ypres. 

May 30. Fighting retreat of B.E.F, 
and FVench forces continues. Evacua- 
tion from Dunkirk begins. War Office 
announces that heroic stand of British 
garrison at Calais has been invaluable. 
Destroyers “ Grafton,” “ Grenade ” and 
“ Wakeful ” reported sunk off Fi’anco, 
as well as transport ” Abukir.” 

May 31. Evacuation proceeding. 
French recapture part of Abbeville. 
British warship “ Ciu'lew” reported sunk. 
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TRUMPET CALLS THE BATTLE OF FRANCE BEGAN 

Less than twenty-iour hours after the Dunkirk evacuation was completed Germany 
launched a new offensive along the Somme and Aisne. Below we give two of General 
Weygand's Orders of the Day to his Army, Hitler’s addresses to his soldiers and to the 
German people, and a notable broadcast by M. Reynaud to the French nation at the 

beginning of the greatest battle in history. 


Wktoand, in an Order of the Dat, June 5, 1940: 

T he Isa t tie of Franco has start otl. The order is to defend 

ions without thought of withdrawal. Officers, 
!;on-v'^>mnHSjiioiuNi offioors and men of the French Army, 
let the thought of o\ir Fathorland, wounded by the invaders, 
inspire you with unshakable resolution to hold on where you 
- Tho examples of our glorious past show that courage and 
detormiiiatio!i alwavs gain the dav. 

Il 'l.l on to the soil of France, Look onlv forward. The 
H igii ('onimand has made its preparations in order to support 
you fr'm the r\\ir. The fate of our Fatherland, the main- 
ten.i.!o:o of our liberty, and the future of our sons depend on 

your s t e. 1 i.i t .1st li ess. 

nmxR, IN AN Order of the Day to the German Army, 

J r N E . I • 4 o : 

Today an *tiier groat battle b^;ins on the Western Front. 

You will be joined by countless new German divisions 
wi,:. me»:‘t the enemy for the first time and will defeat 
t iivm. This right for the freedom and existence of our people 
r. w and in the future will be continued until the enemv 

to 

r rs in Lond'*n and Parist who stiU believe in carrying on 
the war a- the means of realizing their des^nictive plans, 
•iTv anr.ihilatoj. Our victory will teach them a lesson which 
'.vil! g.. down in history*. The thoughts of the whole of 
y are with you. 

IN A Proclamation to the German People, 
.I 'M-: 5. 1940: 

T>? •pi.E of Germany ! The greatest battle of all time has 
b-tiui l*rought to a victorious conclusion by our soldiers. 
In a P w wc-sdLs we have taken more than 1.200.000 prisoners. 
H ‘lUnd and Bt'lgium have surrendered. The greater part of 
!!j» Bnti-li Expiedit ionary Force has been annihilated, taken 
I r»s^»n(*r. or forced to flee from the Continent. Three French 
have ceased to exist. Thus the danger of an invasion 
of the Ruhr territory has been definitely averted. 

P*'» ple of Gt'imany I It is your soldiers who have accom- 
pli^ hM this glorious task. I therefore order that flags be 
tbi'wn for eight dav-s from today onwards in honour of our 
so!di»*rs. I further order the ringing of bells for three days. 
May th'ur riniriijg accompany the prayers which the German 
p-^-ople will continue to offer for their sons because this morning 
•he <j*rTnan diviHieuis and air units have been assigned new 
in the tight for t.he fireedom and future of our people. 
(tr»-it»T G rrmanv dominates the air. sea, and coasts of the 
N'^rth v.-.i arid GhaniP*L As our enemies still reject peace, 
t!.‘ y -h ill have war of total annlliilatlon. 

M. IV\r*i. PtEYKAUD, PRIME MlKiaTTEB OP FRANCE, IN A 

TO THE French Nation, June 6, 1940: 

^ \ NV has launched herself against us with her usual 

hruTalily by three separate thrusts. The first was when 
(r -rTfian propaganda announced that the Allied Armies 
V. h:< h had gone to fight in Belgium had been encircled and 
U '.asIJ bff anniMlaU*d. They were to be cut off from the sea, 
d^‘pnvfH^ of munitions and of provisions, and the world would 
fritrse.^ a capitulation without precedent in history. In face 
of Sri f iinpo^ibility of reiiairing tids vast loss of fighters the 
morale of the Allies would be erushtMi. 

Tl.^ of steel w.is, howev'er, never ctesed, and 333,000 
«w>Sfliers were tamfru ked at Dunkirk, teaching Germany 
-iSgEJh of raaL®t»-ry \ er the seas. Far from breaking 

ijfi r heffooraieof our tixx'^p-' o;d of onr country revealed itself 
» ju d to the ;irid w irtl.v of our ancc^torH. The heroism 

>1 the bfink* of Flanders ari-i of th«r rearguard fight before 
Ji i- already gone down in history. . . . 


The second German enterprise was aimed at breaking the 
morale of Paris. Last Monday Hitler organized a spectacular 
raid on the capital. He employed hundreds of bombers and 
fighters. What were the objectives ? That is of little import- 
ance because everybody knows, and he knows, that, with the 
inaccurate bombing, women, children and old people were hit. 
Did all this disturb Paris ? Not for a second. Some minutes 
after the bombardment I saw on the spot the proud faces of 
OUT working men and women, of the people of Paris who do 
not know how to tremble. We know now that what appeared 
to be a colossal raid was nothing to the soul of Paris. . . . 

The third German enterprise, and the most decisive one, 
is the one we witness today. It is the battle for Prance. It 
is an atfrick in grand style preceded by a proclamation by 
Hitler to his troops. All the means which we know have 
been put into operation. Aircraft and armoured divisions 
are once more attempting an infiltration and a break-through 
of our front. The battle has hardly commenced and I shall 
tell you nothing but what General Weygand has told me. 

I am satisfied,'* he said. “ with the manner in which the 
battle has begun and the manner in which my orders for 
resistance at any price are being executed. . . 

Since the beginning of the -battle hundreds of enemy tanks 
have been destroyed and Allied aviation is supporting the 
action of our troops. All the world watches breathlessly the 
development of this battle, because the battle of June, 1940, 
will decide its fate, as Hitler has said, perhaps for centuries. 

What is the risk which must be realized in Europe and 
outside Europe ? Today all the world knows : it is a regime 
of oppression, where men who are not Germans play but the 
role of slaves. The new world announced by Hitler in his 
proclamation may begin perhaps by trickery ; but soon 
eziougb will follow orders, bullying, smacks in the faces of 
the workers, the moral and physical destruction of the ^lite. 
It would be the Middle Ages again, which would not be 
illuminated by the mercy of Christ. 

This dream of German hegemony will be smashed against 
the French resistance, because the France which is standing 
up today against Hitler Is not the France of the period between 
the two wars. It is another France, just as the Britain which 
is fighting Hitler is not the Britain of the last twenty years. 
We, the French of June, 1940, have but one thought — to save 
France. All the members of the Government are animated 
by a common will — to conquer. We will not lose our time 
when the country is in danger on debates on responsibility. 
We will not weaken France by dividing her. . . . 

Let the spectators of the drama of the battle of France 
understand, and understand quickly, that the stake is 
immense and time is measured. As for us, more than ever 
we have confidence in our arms. 

General Weygand, in an Order op the Day, June 9; 

'The German offensive has now been unleashed on the 
^ whole front, from the sea to Montmddy. Tomorrow it 
will stretch as far as Switzerland. The ord'er still is for (mcli 
man to fight without thought of retreat, looking straight 
ahead of him where the command has placed him. The 
Commander-in-Chief is not unaware of the valiant efforts 
of which the armies engaged and the Air Force are giv^ing a 
magnificent example. He thanks them for their efforts. 
France demands still more. 

Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, the safety 
of our country requires of you not only your courage but al 
the resolution, initiative and fighting spirit of which you are 
capable. The enemy has suffered considerable losses. He 
will soon reach the end of his effort. We have now reache 
the last quarter of the hour. Hold fast. 
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THE BATTLE OF FRANCE OPENS: 

SIX FATEFUL DAYS 
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W HILE the great retreat to Dunkirk 
continued {see Chap. 90), while 
hundreds of thousands of men 
were successfully evacuated from those 
beaches which, so the Nazis had hoped 
and boasted and so their enemies had 
feared, would be the scene of a surrender 
unparalleled in military history, the main 
French armies, under General Weygand, 
were doing their best to establish 
themselves on a line which traversed 
northern France from the estuary of 
the Somme to the first forts of the 
Maginot Line proper near Montmedy. 

This line presented an almost con- 
tinuous series of water obstacles, but was 

without other perma- 
The Weygand nent defences, and time 
Line was lacking to construct 

elaborate works. More- 
over, the troops available to hold it 
were not only numerically insufficient 
but not always of the best quality, 
for there were many poorly trained 
reservists. A great part of the French 
army had been already lost in the 
Flanders disaster ; another large section 
was facing Italy, and yet another pinned 
to the rigid Maginot Line. 

By J une 2 W eygand had completed 
his dispositions in contact with the 
advanced elements of the German 
Army, whose main forces were rushing 


south intent on leaving no breathing 
space for French recovery. From the 
Channel coast the zone of contact 
followed the Somme from its estuary 
near Abbeville to Amiens. Along its 
lower reaches the French continued to 
hold certain bridgeheads on the northern 
bai^ of the river, but at Amiens the 
position was reversed, for the Germans 
had consolidated their hold on a little 
pocket of territory south of the river. 
From Amiens the French positions fol- 
lowed the left bank of the Upper 
Somme to Peronne and Ham ; thence 
the zone followed the Crozat Canal to 
the Upper Oise, near La Fere. Again a 
few miles, and it ran along the southern 
bank of the Ailette Canal connecting 
the Oise and the Aisne, and thence 
along the south bank of the Aisne past 
the Chemin des Dames to Neufchatel 
and Rethel to Attigny. Here it left the 
river and swept across country beyond 
the Meuse to Montmedy, where it made 
contact with the Maginot Line, still 
intact to the Swiss frontier. 

Along this line the French had the 


following forces : between the coast and 
Montmedy, 43 infantry divisions (many 
of them weak), 3 armoured divisions of 
which two were deficient in tanks, and 
3 poorly armed cavalry divisions. 
Between Montmedy and the Swiss 
frontier were 17 foitress divisions. 

In the early hours of June 5 the 
Battle of the Somme 
opened with a tremen- 
dous German onslaught 
at various points on the 
120-mile front between 
and the Laon-Soissons 

jr _ _ - 

or attempting to form points of weak 
ness in the French positions. The 
French defences were blasted by hurri- 
cane artillery bombardment, followed by 
concentrated attacks of dive-bombers, 
before the masses of German infantry 
went over the top. Late in the after- 
noon a number of tanks were thrown 
into the battle. The commimique issued 
in Paris that night reported that : “ The 
battle which began this morning has 
become more intense in the region of 
Amiens, Peronne (at both of which the 
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THE WEYGAND DEFENCE LINE 

shows the Weygand Defence Line at the beginning of the Battle of France on 

The f Vh tinted portion denotes territory conquered by the Nazis up to that date. 

The ertent of their advance by J une lo is shown in the map in page 933. By June 14 the Germans 

had entered Pans, and on June 22 the French delegates signed an armistice with Germany. 
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MISFORTUNE PURSUES PERONNE 

:h? Germans had managed to secure bridgeheads on the Somme in the region 
Peronne, the Grand’ Place of which is seen above, looking west, was 


P^ronne 


e'.i by the Germans in the previous war until March i8, 1917, and again from March 24 to 


7 timber 


91S. It was largely rebuilt, but was again damaged in 1940 
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iiLsufficient to allow visoroiis counter- 
attacks on enemy tanks that had pene- 
trated between the strong-points. Thus 
the defence broke down mainly because 
of French inferiority in men and arma- 
ment in the threatened sectors. By 
night the Somme had been abandoned 

O 

from Amiens to the coast ; panzer 
columns had reached Kove and Moreuil. 

On the next day, June G, the on- 
slaught on the front from Abbeville to 
the Aisne was renewed with furious 
intensitv. As on the first dav, the 
artillerc fire and the air bombardment 
were terrific, but the Germans threw into 
the battle a very much larger number of 
tanks ; more than 2,000 were estimated 


to have beoii engaged in groups of 200 
to 3(>n at a time, and although the 
leaders were exposed to the intense fi.. 

fi ' I* ” 1 ' guns and canuoii 

firing^ planes, so that several hundredB 

were destroyed, hundreds more lumbe 

up to take their places in the battle 

The speed with which the Germans 
organized these attacks was amazing 
and. testified to the efficiency of their 
Staff and administration service. On 
the other side that night's French com- 
munique ran, “Our divisions have fought 
magnificently, clinging to the strong- 
points ; battalions, companies, platoons 
and batteries faced up 
to the onslaught of the French 

tanks, smothering them Fight 
with their fire. Our Magnificently 
aviation worked for all 
it was worth, and, attacking the 
armoured vehicles with bombs and guns, 
supported without respite our infantry 
and artillery." Yet it was admitted that 
in the course of this unprecedented 
onslaught by the armoured masses of 
the enemy certain of the French units 
had been submerged and outflanked, 
particularly in the region of the Ailette, 
where enemy detachments pushed for- 
ward until they reached the heights 
bordering the right bank of the Aisne. 

The French 2nd Army had to re-form 
on the left bank of the Aisne, From 
Amiens to the sea the defence line gave 
way. In the region of the Lower Somme 
enemy elements succeeded in penetrat- 
ing and infiltrating as far as the little 
river Bresle. 

It was here on the extreme left flank 
of the Allied line that British troops, 
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HISTORIC TOWN OF ABBEVILLE 

Abbeville was the scene of fierce fighting during the early days ot June, 194 ^* was ^ 
damaged by air bombardment. This historic town was a British base during the war o ^ 9*4 » 

but suffered little damage, though occasionally bombed. Here is the Place Cour e an 

15th-century Cathedral of S, Vulfran. 

Photo, O. MacConnurk 
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wtKt UF TO THEIR NECKS AT DUNKIRK 

Luckily the sea was calm on the whole during the evacuation of the B E F n u- i. 

Shows, many of the men were able to wade out from the shore to ^h^veLu waitTg fortem’. ^^ing 

irom the sandy beach to the ship’s side ^ 




a human chain 
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T. , SCENES FROM THE MIRACULOUS EVACUATION 

., ».lu£:,f:;:r,?r s «r 'i,r. is s ?"“-i r - •" »■' 

on the beaches to be taken aboard the Tescurship; 

//IOAO.S. ^p,r.^ Chronicle For; Sport <£' General 
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SAFELY BACK IN A BRITISH PORT 

* 

Alter eventful days these men of the B,E,F. have arrived home from Dunkirk, safely escorted by units of the Royal Navy. Despite the fact that 
nearly 1,700 Allied vessels took part in the evacuation, in the narrowest part of the Channel, by day and night, the losses tn ships were remarkably small 

Phoio. Britio/i Official : Crown Copyriffhi 
















EASY TARGET FOR THE LUFTWAFFE 

The German air force was able to mntA *1. 

early days of the blitzkrieg. The German aerial photoVra“ove ZZsT/rZtttl t K 

bombed by Nazi aircraft. ^ 

Photo, ** Die W ehrmacht,*^ Berlin 

piincipally the 51st (Highland) Division, 
were furiously engaged— as, indeed,' 

they had been for several days earlier 

in an attempt to prevent the Germans 
from extending their hold on the Somme 
bridgeheads. Although surrounded by 
the enemy masses, the Highlanders 
fought with characteristic tenacity, 
living up to their division’s great 
leputation for toughness and courage. 

So heavy was the pressure that at 
certain points it became necessary to 
V ithdraw the line, but every inch of 
ground was bitterly contested. In 
blazing sunshine, in almost tropical heat, 
the men fought on, many of them in 
their shirt sleeves ; they just shake 
themselves and laugh,” said their 
general after one of the periodical 
tornadoes of heavy artillery and 
machine-gun fire. (See Chapter 149.) 

when M. Reynaud went to the 
microphone that night he declared that 
he came not as the bearer of bad news, 

as on May 21, when he 
announced that the 
Germans had reached 
Amiens, and on May 28, 
of the capitulation of 
Today, in an hour 
remains grave, I have come 
to give you reasons for hope— not 
t'ort s, but facts. ... It was Ger- 
many s most decisive enterprise,” he 
i an attack in grand style. All 
e means which we know of have 


n put into operation, .\jreraft and 
armoured divisions are once rnon* 
attemj^ting an infiltration and a break- 
through of our front. But the battle 
has hardly commenced, and I shall tell 
you nothing but what General Weygand 
has told me : ‘ I am satisfied,’ he said, 

‘ with the manner in which the battle 
has begun and the manner in which my 
orders for resistance at any price are 
being executed.’ ” He concluded on a 
grave note : Let all spectators of the 
drama of the Battle of France under- 
stand, and understand quickly, that the 
stakes are immense. Time is passing. As 
for us, more than ever we have confidence 
in our armies and in final victory.” 

But there seemed little justification 
for the optimism of Reynaud or Wey- 
gand. Actually, on the third day 
(June 7) of the gigantic 
battle, the entire Somme 
front went to pieces. 

During the night the 
Germans had brought up a host of 
reinforcements, and as the fight 
developed new masses were thrown 
into the attack along the whole 
front. Once again, too, the Ger- 
man tanks were much in evidence. 
Although the French strong points 


Attack 
En Masse 


Reynaud *s 

Hopes 

wlien he told 
King Leopold, 

\v' * 




CLOSING THE ROAD TO NAZI TRAFFIC 

Here is a photograph taken on the Somme battlefielrt .r k • ■ , 

British soldiers erecting a substantial anti-tank Lrrier acrossTprln °h It shows 

to delay the swift advance of the German mechanrzTd unUs 

Photo, Brilioh Official : Crown Copyright 
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ONE CLUE TO THE FRENCH COLLAPSE 



A 





A 


. photograph above, showing motorized units of the French army mounted on 
'.vh;c'n would have been considered obsolete during the war of 1914-18, provides one clue 
iden collapse of the French army in 1940. Below, a German photograph showing the 

capture of a French medium tank. 

Phnto^, .SVc/ion Cinema de VArmre ; Keystone 
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took a heavy toll of the enemy, many of 
them were isolated or swept away as 
the battle passed on its course. Already 
the German High Command had given 
out that “ the Weygand Line has been 
pierced along the whole front,” and it 
was claimed that the stubborn resist- 
ance offered by the French troops had 
been unable to stem the vigorous attack 
of the German right vdng on the 
Somme. 


Particularly fierce were the German 
attacks against the French right wing 
in the sector to the north and east of 
Soissons, and at some points the enemy 
after crossing the Ailette reached the 
banks of the Aisne. Several detach- 
ments, indeed, managed to get across the 
river, but the French claimed that all the 
enemy elements which penetrated to 
the left bank were annihilated. Another 
fierce attack was directed south of 


Peronne, where the French strong 

O 

points were assaulted by two Panzer- 
divisionen said to comprise nearly a 
thousand tanks. A nine-mile breach 
was made in the French line between 
Hornoy and Poix ; many of the tanks 
succeeded in sweeping through the 
defences, and headed in the direction of 
Rouen. The German infantry, how- 
ever, who attempted to support them in 
mass formation, made little progress. On 
the west near Abbeville fierce fighting 
continued, and a number of British 
tanks were thrown into the battle in an 
effort to stem the German advance south 
of the Somme. The French 10th Army 
(between Aumale and the coast) was cut 
in two and driven back westward. Near 
Soissons the enemy crossed the Aisne. 


Weygand ’s 
Order of 
the Day 


It was OD this day that General 
Veygand’s Order of the Day was made 
lublic. “ The battle for France has 
►egun,” it said. “ The 
irder is to defend 
lur positions without 
bought of retirement. 

)fficers, non-commissioned oflScers and 
nen of the French Army, let the thought 
pf our Fatherland, wounded by the 
nvader, inspire you with the unshakable 
esolution to hold fast where you are. 
Examples drawn from our glorious past 
how that courage and determination 

dways gain the day. Hang on to the 
oil of France. Look only forward ; tne 
litrh Command has made its prepara- 
ioiis in order to support you from t e 
ear. The fate of our ‘Patrie, the 
safeguarding of our liberties and tne 
uture of our sons depend on your 
iteadfastness. 

On the next day, June 8, the battle 
lontinued throughout the day on ^ 
vbole front between the sea an _ 
^heroin des Dames, but the German 
loncentrated their mam efforts on 






These photographs from REGIMENT ON THE SOMME FRONT 

in June 1940. Cut off from the main ^bod^^of the B E*F °hev' Regiment during the Battle of France 

Photos, British Official: Croum Copyright 















BLITZKRIEG FROM THE NAZI VIEWPOINT 

These vivid scenes are German front-line pictures of the Battle of France. Aboi^, a Nazi reconnaissance p^ro 
advances cautiously, with rifles and grenades ready, through the French village of Ham, remeinbered by many men 
of the B.E.F. oi 1916-17. Below, a big German tank awaits the arrival of the sappers before it can proceed across 

the river which runs through a devastated French town. 

Photos, Keystone 
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60-mile front between Auniale, 20 miles 
south of Abbeville, and Noyon, 27 miles 
south of Peronne. Report spoke of 
seven armoured divisions and 20 fresh 
infantry divisions being employed by 
the enemy in his onslaught, making a 
total of 300,000 men, and it was hardly 
surprising that at the close of the day 
the French military spokesman in Paris 
spoke of a “ slight strategic withdrawal ” 
— words which cloaked what was in 
effect an abandonment of the entire 
line of the Somme. The French com- 
munique said that enemy infantry 
^visions which had hitherto remained 
in the rear had now entered the line and 
reinforced by powerful artillery, had 
added their fire power to that of the 
armoured divisions already enga<Ted. 

'! Om divisions have succeeded* in 
hmiting the progress of this dispropor- 
tionate effort with their own effectives, 
which are making a withdrawal man- 
oeuvre in the prescribed directions.” 

The French 10th Army suffered fresh 
defeats ; some of 

its units were 
taken prisoner at 
St. Valery -en- 
Caux (see pages 

PONT DE 

L’ARCHE 

The old Norman 
village of Pont de 
r Arche, of which 
the picturesque * Rue 
de I’Abbaye Sans 
ToiJe is seen below, 
was the scene of 
heavy fighting during 
the Battle of France 
in June, 1940. 

Photo. E.N.A. 


^^54 and 1563), while others (on the right 
nank) retired to the Oise near Pontoise. 
10 the east of the Oise enemy pressure 

was also accentuated, and there, too, 

iresh divisions, supported by armoured 
units, enabled the enemy to make con- 
siderable progress, including a foothold 
on the heights south of the Aisiie. Thus 
It was adrmtted that the Aisnc, too, had 

proved an insufficient bar to the German 
advance. 

The fighting on the next day, Sunday, 
June 9 was said to be the most intense 
m e greatest battle in history/' and 
for the most part it seemed that it had 

1? favour of the French. It was 
officially claimed in Paris that a 
thousand German tanks had been 
destroyed in the preceding five days of 
battle, and that the losses inflicted on 

attackers totalled some 
400,000. The communique spoke of 
^minishing enemy pressure on the 
isresle, although there was the sig- 
nificant admission that the enemy 





WHERE THE NAZIS STRUCK 

This map of the Weygand Defence Zone shnmc 

which the Germans developed their offensive betwee'^“Lan"ind 7 h^ 

Channel dunng the Battle of France. Compare with map in page g^ 

armoured units, numbering perhaps 200 
machines, had not only reached For^es- 
les-Eaux, between Dieppe and Beaux^is, 
but had made their appearance in the 
region of Rouen; indeed, they had 
actually reached the outsldrts of the old 
Norman capital, and at Pont de 1’ Arche, 
a few miles upstream, they had en- 
deavoured, although so far in vain, to 
cross the Seme. Farther east between 
Montdidier and Noyon it was stated 
that the enemy had been much less 
successful, and it was claimed that in 
Champagne an attack which the enemy 
bad launched at dawn on a front between 
Chateau Porcien and the Argonne had 
been completely stemmed. But the 
enemy offensive on either side of Rethel 
was so far successful that a bridgehead 
was won on the right. "Whenever occasion 
offered the French had counter-attacked, 
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FORGES-LES- 
EAUX 

Forges- les-Eaux, a 
village on the 
Amiens—Rouen road 
(above), was the point 
from which the Nazis 
directed the thrust of 
their armoured unit? 
towards the Rouen 
region 

f hot o E.Wa 

but it coiikl i:ot bo 
denied that they 
were placed in a 
jjosition of deatllv 
peril. 

All through that 
terrific week the 
British on the left 
fought inagiiifi- 
cently. If^'anv 
army has ever pulled its weight in a real! v 
desperate battle against gicat odds uiir 
men of the ‘ little B.E.F.,’ ” tolegraphe.1 

Eye-witness from his post with tlie 
British Army in France on June ]i) 

have done it. They have fought lot 
tlays m intense heat again.st over- 
whelming forces under a hail of homh.s 
trom machine;? shrieking downwards at 
over 300 miles an hour. TJiev Lvl 
been swept again and again and again 
by a storm of machine-gun bullets from 
he air. Tanks have harried them fi oai 
front and rear. ShclI.s from every ivpi' 
of weapon, from heavy artillery to 'treiicli 
mortars, have crashed round tliem 
Machine-gun and rifle fire from tin- 
infantry have been only incidentals. 

At some places the German.s have 
launched infantry in such mas.scs that 
our men have become phvsicallv fatigued 

V ^ ^ L 





SIGNS AND SYMBOLS OF SACRIFICE 

Rethel, a French town which figured m the Champagne battles ot the war of 1914-18, was 
destroyed by the Germans in June, 1940, during the Battle of France. Above, a scene in one of 
the streets of the town. Right, a photograph wirelessed from Berlin to New York, showing Hitler 
and General Keitel at the Canadian War Memorial, Vimy Ridge, after the fall of Northern France. 

Photos j A ssodated Press ; Keystone 


with the effort of continually firing — 
their rifles and machine-guns have 
become almost red-hot. Through all 
this terrific ordeal they have stuck to it 
splendidly. 

'' Today, their faces black with a 

^ ' m 

week's beard and dust caked on sweating 
skin, they are still grinning, still ready 
to make another stand. From youngest 

to oldest they have 

Tribute to shown supreme courage 

the B.E.F. and endurance. Men 

from all parts of the 
country have fought in these fierce 

battles with dogged pluck. Those who 
have distinguished themselves include 

men from every area north of the 

^ 

Tweed, Highlanders and Lowlanders 
alike. Townsmen from Glasgow and 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, Perth 
fishennen from the North Sea coast, 
crofters from the Highlands and remote 
hamlets of the estern Isles — all hav^'c 
fought wdth characteristic Scots bravery 
and kept their characteristic Scots 
philosophy and good humour.*' 

On the day before, continued '' Eye- 
witness," the British troops had fought 
fierce rearguard actions against the 
steadily advancing German tanks and 
infantry- They had been driven back 
by greatly superior forces, yet they 
held"^ their positions tenaciously until 
IIk' order to withdraw was 1 \ * 

'i'TUi G'-neriil Weygancl spoke to lus 
in all <')r<ier of the Day, issued 
o*' ! Ij'O .-jif!*' r'.'ijiiday, June 9. He said . 


“ The German offensive has now^ been 
launched on the whole front from the 
sea to Montmedy. Tomorrow it will 
stretch as far as Switzerland. The 
order still is for each man to fight 
without thought of retreat, looking 
straight ahead from where the Command 
has placed him. The Commander-in- 
Chief is fullv aware of the valiant efforts 
of which the armies engaged and the 
Air Force are giving a magnificent 
example. I thank them. France de- 
mands still more of them. Officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men, the 
very safety of ‘ la Patrie ’ demands of 
you not only your courage but all the 
resolution, initiative and fighting spirit 
of which you are capable. The enemy 
has suffered considerable losses. He 
will soon reach the end of his effort. 
We have now reached the last quarter 
of the hour. Hold fast.** 

Hold fast ! But how difficult it \vas 
to “ teiiir bon ** in the circumstances in 
which the French armies found them- 
selves on that critical Monday ! This 
was the day that Mussolini chose to 
declare war. From the sea to the Oise 
the Germans continued their pressure ; 
they crossed the Lower Seine at Vernon, 
south-east of Rouen, and at other 
places ; through the terrible gaps at 
Abbeville, Amiens and Peronne an 
uncounted host of tanks plunged to 
engage in an orgy of destruction along 
the Aisne, east of Soissons ; and in the 
direction of Rheims they continued 


their attack. From the bridgehead 
gained at Rethel the enemy launched a 
big attack with tanks on June 10. The 
French 3rd Armoured Division beat ofl 
the Panzers, but none the leas a with- 
drawal that night (June 10-11) became 
imperative, and the French drew back 
to Rheims. Elsewhere in the line 
Villers-Cotterets had been relinquished 
to the enemy by the French 6th Army, 
and after forcing the crossing of the 
Ourcq the GermanM got as far as 
Chateau Thierry. 

Just before he told of Italy’s entry 
into the war, M. Reynaud, in his broad- 
cast of June 10, gave a brief review of the 
position. “ For six days and five nights 
our soldiers, our airmen, and the Royal 
.-\ir Force,*’ he said, “ have been facing 



an enemy superior in numberb an 
armaments. In this war, whic i is a 
war of strong points grouped m ep » 
our armies have been manoeuvring m 

retreat. They did not 
strong point imtU 
cruel losses on the enemy. L » 
a scathing denunciation of Mu^o ini ^ 
action, the Premier concluded : ' m tne 
course of her long and glorious history 
France has passed through mof® 
trials and yet has always astomshed t 
world. France cannot die. 
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NAZI AIR TACTICS IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 


AND IN FRANCE 


R.A.F, V. LUFTWAFFE 


and Trnnn^rn^r’ The '‘Sandwich ’ Technique — Parachutists 

'-ts fe It/ 

Italy Enters the War~The French Collapse— Air Situation Surveyed 


F resh aspects of the scope and in- 
fluence of air power had been 
revealed during the Russo-Finnish 
campaign and during the German cam- 
paign in Norway, but it is true to say 
that a complete view of the function of 
the aeroplane in modern war did not 
appear until the invasion of the Low 
CJmmtries by Germany on May 10. 

Norway had indicated that prodigious 
feats of troop and supply transport were 
possible to a country well stocked with 
aircraft. Finland had given some ten- 
tative indications of the capabilities of 
parachute troops. But when the Ger- 
mans swooped on Holland, air war 
immediately took on a far bigger scale. 

Two major duties were assigned to the 
Luftwaffe, though both of them con- 
tributed to the advance of the land 
armies: (1) air preparation and support 

for advancing troops, and (2) simultane- 
ous disorganizing attack from the rear. 

Reduced to its simplest form, the 
German method may be described as a 
sandwich technique. While pressure 
was brought to bear in front of the 
advancing army, the rear of the defend- 
ing troops and their communications 
were harassed by parachutists and by 
troops landed by transport aeroplanes. 

The parachute troops were in reality 
fulfilling the role of cavalry on a much 
more decisive line. An attack from the 
front on a certain sector would be pre- 

Role of ceded by a tremendous 

Parachute dive-bombing onslaught 

Troops defended 

positions intended to 
clear the way for mechanized units, and 
at the same time the parachute troops 
would drop behind the defended posi- 
tions, cut telephone lines, harass supply 

even attack directly 
with small arms the rearguards of the 
defenders. 

There can be little doubt that the 
attack on Rotterdam will be regarded 
as a classic example of this form of war. 
Waalhaven aerodrome, Rotterdam’s 
ormer civil airport, was chosen as the 
tocus of the special air operations, 
though air operations of a secondary 
told were spread over a very wide area. 


Amsterdam, for instance, was sub- 
jected to heavy and repeated raids, and 
^ the time of the main operations in 
Holland Royal Air Force aerodromes in 
France were attacked with the intention 
of hampering aerial counter-attacks. 
But it was at Waalhaven that the battle 
for the rear of the Dutch positions, as it 
might be called, concentrated. 

Parachute troops were rained down 
there, and troop-carrying aircraft, 
chiefly of the Junkers 52 type, but also 
including some four-engined machines 
of another make, landed. The Germans 
moved with great speed, and it was their 
speed that helped them to hold out in 
spite of intensive raiding by the R.A.F. 

For directly Waalhaven was seized 
strong forces of. Royal Air Force 
bombers attacked it and the German 
forces assembling there. Many of the 
German troop-carrying aeroplanes were 


destroyed on the ground. And the 
Dutch, in a determined counter-attack, 
did manage to gain a footing there again. 
But it was short-lived. The Germans 
poured in men by air, and secured a grip 
on the airport which could not be loosed. 

The choice of airports as the landing 
ground for parachute troops has a 
twofold purpose in that not only is the 
ground suited to the landing, but it 
serves automatically as a good base for 
further operations. Supplies can be 
landed there as well as reinforcements. 

That is why the Germans showed 
such vigour, both in Norway and in 
Holland, in their early attacks on 
aerodromes. They regarded the aero- 
dromes as keys to their subsequent 
operations. It is probable that the 
order was to secure AVaalhav^en at any 
cost, and that even the landing of 
16 Junkers aeroplanes at Valkenbure 

^ O ^ 



BRITISH AIR CHIEF IN FRANCE 

asfrot JanuTrrp theTrE"" 
separate groups : the Advanced Air Striking Force uLer jJ^vTce-MarsZ P^H l'^P^ 

and the Army Air Component under Air Vice-Marshal C H aLnt 

Photo, French Official 
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! fERALDRY OF THE AIR 

s lorms of artistic expression inspired by the war the 
nia adopted by certain pilots and units of the opposing 
of sufficient interest to merit record. Some of the 
both ingeniously conceived and skilfully executedi and 
ie that among the German designs political motifs pre- 
aiid the national love of heraldic display was well in 
V/ith the exception of those otherwise described* the 
xamples here given are German. 
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each oue with twenty infantry soldiers, 
and the attempt to capture Queen 
Wilhelmina were nothing more than a 
<liversion designed to throw the Dutch 
rear into still greater confusion. 

The Royal Air Force gave the 
strongest support it could to the Dutch 
defence ; but owing to the fact that 
the Netherlands’ strict interpretation of 
neutrality prevented any staff talks 
from taking place before the invasion, 
tli 0 cffsct/i vcnoss of tliG support \r 3 »s 
necessarily limited. 

But roads and bridges in the Maas- 
tricht area were bombed and much 
damage done to German communica- 
tions. Many different types of aircraft 
were used. In the attacks on Waal- 
haven the new Bristol Beauforts came 
into action as well as the much older 
Fairey Swordfish biplanes. The R.A.F. 
worked incessantly and the German air 
force suffered its first biff losses 


It was on May 14 also that the Dutch 
Commander-in-Chief ordered his troops 
^ cease fire in all areas except Zeeland. 
He had been influenced in his decision by 
the ruthless air bombardment of Rotter- 
dam itself, of Utrecht and other cities. 
In Rotterdam a selected area near the 
centre of the city had been systematic- 
a ly bombed by Junkers dive-bombers 
and the casualties had amounted to the 
hideous figure of 30,000 dead in the 
space of half an hour (see pages 843-5). 

Four days had seen the breaking up 
of the resistance of the Netherlands 
forces. Those forces had fought 
gallantly ; but they had been faced 
with a highly developed and, in some 
ways, new use of the air arm, and their 
resistance had been smashed inside and 
out. The Germans, however, having 
acquired some impetus in this campaign, 
did not slacken. On the contrary, they 
hurled themselves with increased viornur 



at the junction of the Allied armies, here 
concentrating their main air strength. 

It is instructive to note here a slight 
modification in their tactics. When 
they turned upon the main Allied 
armies, the British, Belgian and French, 
they did not make use of the sandwich 
plan. It seems that they recognized 
that the Allied rear was better de- 
fended and that parachute troops would 
have much greater difficulty m operating 
than they had in the Netherlands. 

Parachute troops were landed here 
and there behind the Allied lines, but not 
in great numbers, and they were mostiv 
dealt with easily. It may be also that 
the operations of such troops were 
checked at the source by the intensive 
bombing attacks of the Royal Air Force. 

Road and rail communications in the 
Low Countries and in Luxemburg were 
heavily bombed, and May 16 saw the 
weightiest offensive yet 
launched by the British 
air forces. German 
fuel supplies were also 
attacked. The French Armee de TAir 
cooperated well, especially in the Meuse 
operations. 

But again the German method 
show’ed signs of prevailing. Clouds of 
the Junkers 87 dive-bombers, aircraft of 

adv’^anced performance charac- 
teristics, but solidly built and capable 
of being turned out in large numbers, 
prepared the way for the advances of 
the German armoured divisions. 

They swooped on the defences and 
either destroyed them or forced those 
manning them to take cover. Im- 
mediately the Gorman tanks swept 


Biggest 

R.A.F. 

Offensive 


BEAUFORTS DROP THEIR 

BOMBS 

Above are a Beaufort bomber and R.A.F. 
pilots at a West Country aerodrome. Air- 
craft of this type wrought havoc on the 
Waalhaven aerodrome at Rotterdam while 
the Germans were in possession, as can be 
seen in the photograph, right. 

Photos^ British Official : Crou'n Copyriqht • 

Fox 

Another feature of the German w’ar 
method emerged during this period. It 
concerned the military use of refugees. 
M. Pierlot, the Belgian Prime Minister 
stated on May 14^ that refugees had 
been machine-gunned by low-flying 
Germain aeroplanes. Later it became 
clear that the German plan was to choke 
e roads behind the Allied forces with 

and to do w’^hat they 
could among these refugees to create 
;^anic, the ulterior object bein*^ to 
hamper military movements. ^ 
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ABBEVILLE AERODROME RECEIVES A VISIT 

Here is evidence of R.A.F. activity at Abbeville aerodrome after it had fallen into German hands. 
Bombs can be seen bursting all over the landing ground and among the hangars near the cross- 
roads. The target has been well straddled. 

Photo, British Official : Crovm Copyright 


forward to seize the positions. If the 
tanks were held up, they took cover 
and signalled for air aid. It was this 
collaboration between the dive-bombers 
and the ground forces that enabled the 
Germans to advance with spectacular 
rapidity. 


At this time the Royal Air Force was 
disposed in a manner which had been 
designed to enable it to give the utmost 
support to the Allied armies without 
weakening it for the defence of Great 
Britain and without taking away its 
capacity for independent bombing 


action. With the British Expeditionarv 
Force there was the Air Component 
which is best regarded as a smail ai^ 
force on its own, with fighters, bombers 
and Army Cooperation machines. Also 
in France there was an Advanced Air 
Striking Force. This latter group was 
intended for developing to the full 
the offensive powers of our borobint? 
aeroplanes in the operations on the 
French front. 

The method worked well, and it was 
possible for the Air Ministry to state on 
May 24 that at least 500 aircraft had 
been lost by the enemy in France and 
Belgium in one week. Since the in- 
vasion of the Low Countries it waa 
estimated that the enemy’s losses had 
been 1,500 aircraft. 

If it is possible to sum up in a few 
words the air situation at this critical 
period, it may perhaps be said that the 
Royal Air Force was 
proving superior to the Air 
Luftwaffe whenever it Situation 

met it, but that it was Summed Up 
hampered by lack of 
numbers. It was its weight of number^ 
together with the usual German dis- 
regard for losses, that enabled the 
German air support for the armoured 
divisions to be continued ou a suffi- 
ciently big scale to maintain the advance 
towards the coast. 

With this advance the Royal Air 
Force operational difficulties inevitably 
increased. Squadrons were forced to 
move from their aerodromes, and this 
brought with it the associated problems 
of supply and maintenance. The Roy^ 
Air Force ground staffs proved their 
worth at this period, and no praise can 
be too high for the way in which our 


It was on May 17 that General 
Gamelin issued his famous “ conquer or 
die ” order to the French troops. It 
provoked miracles of heroism, but 
heroism could not hold the combination 
of air and land machinery that the 
Germans were using. The line began to 
bend. At this stage everybody on the 
Allied side realized that the position was 
desperate. Mr. Churchill proclaimed the 
policy of unrelenting assault, and Paris 
announced that General Weygand had 
taken General Gamelin’s place as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies. 

The Royal Air Force alone seemed 
capable of dealing with the German 
forces. Wherever it met the enemy it 
proved successful. At the Landrecies 
Dulge Blenheims bombed incessantly. 
They used shallow dives and launched 
til *i"r bombs at about 1,500 feet. But 
air j‘'iei!-ive action could not hold the 
Oevn: *!L advance, and on May 21 the 
Oeriuo-i- cbdmed to have occupied 
Ajmeii-, Arrur', and Abbeville. 



HEINKEL’S FIERY END 

This amazing photograph of a Heinke! in in flames was taken from ‘h® Bntish 
which had engaged it in combat. The Nazi ’plane is well ab aze an , a 

disintegrating in mid-air. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


aircraft 

seen, ^ 
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THE R.A.F. WERE ACTIVE IN BELGIUM 

At the top of the page can be seen a formation of Bristol Blenheim Mark IV fiahtor-hnr^ko^o j • j- ^ i 
beneath is a photograph of a low-level attack made by Fairey Battles on enemy transport columns’. *Llow"’another 

Nazi transport column in Belgium, after the R.A.F. bombers had smashed it. 

Photos, British Official : Cromn Copyright ; Keystone 
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deserted by the King of the Belgians. 

General Georges, Chief of Staff to the 

AIIie<i Generalissimo Weygand, issued 

speeial eongratulations to the R.A.F. 

on the w'ay it was fighting. 

His reference was directed chiefly at a 

■/ 

heroic action when an essential bridge, 
hea\ily defended, had been blown up by 
R.A.F. bombers. The crews had been 
volunteers and out of four crews only 
one man returned. But the bridge was 
successfully destroyed. This action led 

•i* 

to the srantiug of the first Victoria 

'ta. ■ • 

Crosses gained in the w ar during 1939 by 
the Royal .\ir Force. (See ill us. p. 806.) 

On May 30 a new type of British 
fighting aeroplane came into large-scale 
action as a complete squadron for the 



.^MbRJCA.N BO.MBER IN BATTLE OF FRANCE 

* .e V.>stcrn Fr .n May and June, 1940. a certain number ot American 
. ind wen* ;:.to action with the French Armee de I’Air. Above, one 
rr. " c i n aircraft being loaded up by Rrench mechanics. 

Photo. Wide World 
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first time, though it had previously 
worked in collaboration with other 
aircraft. It was the Boulton Paul 
Defiant turret figlitcr, and the squadron 
of tw’elve machines shot down 37 
enemy aircraft without loss to itself. 
(*S'ec illuH. p. 8 '!.) 

This action, as the others then 
rlevi'loping, must be lookecl on as part 
<»f tie* air campaign associated with the 
If nation from Dunkirk. The Allied 
lorffs had been Ix leaguered as a result 
of the swift adv'ance of the German 
iiii-fhaiii/.fd columns. The bulge in the 
!!i» <l line had been extended until it 
i . If }ifd t he .sea, so that a loop was formed 
-M v.'pifh tlif .Allied troops were caught. 

Ill* Geriiians announced tlieir in- 
t* iitiuii of (b'Stroy'iiig the British 

U in 


Expeditionary Force, most of whicli 
had been caught in this loop. And it 
seemed to many military observers 
at the time that nothing could save 
the force. The onrush of the German 
troops was so swift, and the air support 
which they received so effective, that 

there appeared to be little chance of 
taking off the troops by sea. 

Nevertheless, the attempt was made 
by means of a brilliant improvisation. 
A fleet of small vessels of all kinds 
was got together by the Royal Navy 
with the intention of embarking the 
troops from the beaches as well as from 
the harbour {see full account in Chapter 
90). The task placed upon the Royal 
Air Force was the most difldcult it had 
yet been asked to undertake : no less 
than the protection of these embarking 
and virtually defenceless troops and 
of the ships, large and small, used to 
get them away. 

Since the German dive-bombers had 
been the spearhead of all the move- 
ments across France and Flanders, and 
had inflicted great damage even on 
troops armed with full 
anti-aircraft equipment Evacuation 
and having trench or PerUs 
other protection, the 
prospect of “ roofing in ” the embarka- 
tion points with British fighters so that 
the destruction of the men might be 
prevented, seemed remote. 

But the Royal Air Force responded 
to the call with a courage and efficiency 
which made the world marvel. Fighter 
patrols were maintained continuously 
over tlie retreating Allied troops, and 
when the German bombers endeavoured 
to get through they were met so vehe- 
mently that their losses mounted to such 
figures that they were forced to give 
ground. Nothing like this had ever 
before been seen in air war. 

On May 31 official announcements 
were made that a large number of 
troops had been successfully with- 
drawn. On this day 56 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed for the loss of sixteen 
British fighters. The German bombers 
were given huge fighter escorts, but they 
were still prevented from doing their 
task. British soldiers who had been 
evacuated spoke of the lack of Bntis 
aeroplanes, but in fact those aeroplanes 
were working incessantly to intercep 
and destroy enemy aircraft before t ey 
reached the troops. 

On June 1, 78 German machines were 
brought down, and at the same time 
British heavy bombers attacked 
objectives in Western Germany. Medium 
bombers attacked enemy communica 
tions and hampered by ail 
the constricting movement round 
beleaguered Allied troops. 
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iiic EVACUATION 

one shows oil tanks near'the*Xre'blazing"furi^usl'y v/hfl^rLockheld'^H ^d°" Dunkirk. The upper 

patrol. Below, part of the beach about four nriles east of Dunkirk, with of Llivs wa^nTto^bf ike'^o^ 

I hotos^ lintish OJjfictal : Ci^otrn OonyriglU 
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PRIDE OF THE LUFTWAFFE 

Here are some of the main types of aircraft used by the Germans during the Battle of France L 

I, Junkers Ju 87 dive-bomber, two-seater monoplane. 2, Junkers Ju 88 twin-engined bomber. 1 

3, Heinkel m twin-engined fighter and reconnaissance ’plane. 4, Messerschmitt Me do 
twin-engined fighter. 5, Dornier Do 17 twin-engined bomber. 6, Dornier Do 215 twin- , 

engined bombing and reconnaissance ’plane. , 

PhotoSy Ktystotw ; Assocuitcd Pt’csa ; “ 1 he Aei'opicffB | 







The (jermans, robbed oi tneir prey 
at Dunkirk by the splendid cooperation 
of the three arms, Navy, Army, and Air 
Force, did not pause, but turned at once 


with as much of its 
possible, in readines 


to the advance through France. This 
was heralded by the first large-scale air 
raid on Paris. This occurred on June 3, 
when enemy aeroplanes, estimated at 
seventeen, dropped bombs and, accord- 
ing to the statement issued by the 
French, killed 254 people and wounded 
652. 

The Royal Air Force,, having achieved 
its remarkable success at Dunkirk, now 
turned again to its attempt to hold 
up the German advance into France. 
Armoured vehicles and supply columns 
were attacked at every possible oppor- 
tunity. But the Allied armies were 
in retreat, so that the Royal Air Force 
aerodromes in France were never secure 
and the squadrons were forced to make 
frequent moves. 

It was on June 10 that Italy’s declara- 
tion of war on Great Britain and France 
accentuated still further the troubles 
under which the Allied forces in France 

were labouring. On this 

Italy in day, too, the Admiralty 

the War announced the loss of 

the aircraft carrier 
“Glorious” off the coast of Norway. 
The R.A.F. exerted all its strength in 
hampering the enemy and damaging his 
sources of supply. But the German 
technique of advance still worked : the 
preparation by bombing aeroplanes, 
the follow-up by armoured divisions, 
and the consolidation with infantry. 

Paris was declared an open town and 
the retreat from the capital began. The 
Germans entered through the Auber- 
vilhers Gate. Operations in other 
theatres of war continued, and the 
battleship “ Scharnhorst ” was bombed 
by the Fleet Air Arm near Trondheim 
Fjord. Malta was bombed by the 
Ita,lians ; Assab was bombed by the 
British. The South African Air Force 
raided Kismayu, an Italian aerodrome 
on the southern tip of Italian Somali- 
land. Russia moved in the east and 
occupied five principal towns in 

ithuania, but in these parts there was 
no air action. 

On June 16 the resignation of the 

Reynaud government was announced, 

and the formation of a new government 

With Marshal Retain as Prime Minister 

and M. Pugeot as Air Minister. The 

french air force continued up to this 

time to fight with determination, but in 

he evening Marshal Retain announced 

that the F rench Army had been ordered 
to stop fighting. 

In these closing stages of the battle 
0 ranee the Royal Air Force had to 
concern itself with returning to Britain 


equipment as 
.p . s for the attack on 

England loudly proclaimed by the 

German propaganda service as the next 
move. 

Actually the Royal Air Force managed 
to get away with most of its equipment 
and to leave nothing behind of value 
to the enemy. But these withdrawal 
operations inevitably restricted its offen- 
sive action for a few days. It was fully 

ready, however, to tackle any attempts 
to raid Great Britain. 

Such attempts in somewhat larger 
force than before were made on June 



NEW ZEALAND ‘ACE’ 

Flying Officer Edgar ICain, a New Zealander, 
familiarly known as ‘ Cobber ' Kain (above* 
right), was one of the first air ‘ aces ’ of the 
Second Great War. After winning the D.F.C., 
he was unfortunately killed in an accident! 
Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 

19 and June 20. On June 19 in par- 
ticular a notable achievement was the 
shooting down by British fighters of 
seven night raiders. The night was 
bright and moonlit, and this helped the 
fighters in their task. But it was the 
most successful night interception that 
had occurred up to that time. 

At this period another feat of the 
Royal Air Force deserves special note 
—the raiding of objectives in Italy. 
While there were French bases avail- 
able for these operations they did not 
differ from other night bombing work ; 
but when the collapse of France took 
away these bases, the raiding of objec- 
tives in Italy entailed very long flights. 
On June 22 France signed the armis- 
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tice with Germany. On this day 
Britain signified her intention of prose- 
cuting the war alone with as great 
vigour as before by another attack by 
the Fleet Air Arm on the “ Scharn- 
horst ” and by the sinking of a 6,000-ton 
German supply ship in the North Sea 
by the Coastal Command. German 
aircraft factories at many places were 
also bombed. 

During the period from the invasion 
of the Low Countries to the collapse of 
France further evidence was given of 
the value of air preparation in all troop 
movements. This had been shown by 
the Norwegian campaign, but it was 
further emphasized by the German 
advance through France. 

So fierce was the air assault that the 
defending troops could not stand up 
to the subsequent advance of the 
armoured divisions. It was only when 
the air defence showed an equal vigour 
and when the air counter-attack was 
maintained on the largest scale, as at 
Dunkirk, that the enemy’s activities 
could in any way be checked. 

It is also to be noted that the tech- 
nical quality of the aircraft did not 
seem, during the advance into France, 
to be of such importance as before. 
The German dive-bombers of the 
Junkers 87 type were not of advanced 
design, but they served their purpose 
in the air preparation. Other of the 
German aircraft were of much hmher* 
technical quality, and the Junkers 88 
bomber showed that it had a good 
turn of speed. It could be used for dive- 
bombing, though it was not a specialized 
machine for this purpose. 

The Heinkel 111 was also used 
extensively and was the machine 
chosen for most of the raids on Britain 
and on France. Dornier 17 aeroplanes 
and Dornier 215s were 
used a great deal for German 

reconnaissance work. Aircraft 

They also had a fairly Types 

good performance for the load carried. 
But during this time no German 
bombers put in an appearance which 
were armed so heavily as the British 
bombers or had any form of equip- 
ment which could be compared with 
the hydraulically operated turrets. 

Probably the most successful of the 

German aeroplanes was the relatively 

new Messerschmitt 110, a twin-engined 

fighter carrying cannon and machine- 

guns and having a high top speed 

and good climb. It was subsequently 

used also as a high-performance bomber, 

being modified to carry a small load 

of bombs without any appreciable 

reduction in performance. (Six types of 

German aircraft are illustrated in natrs 
942.) ^ ° 






PARIS THE VICTIM OF NAZI RAIDERS 

A mass German ajr raid was made upon Paris on June 3, 1940. Over a thousand bombs were 
dropped and considerable damage was caused. This photograph shows a block of flats in a 

residential quarter of the city after a bomb had struck the side of it. 

f^hoin. Associated 


Tlu* Britisb acroplaiMj’ dunnir this 
I .‘rifxi rr*a til Filled their technical su- 
loriority in performance and in fire 
l>M\vrr. The ei^^ht-gnn Spitfire and 
HurTKane fitditers proved their wortii 
. <pv*r]ally at Dunkirk. Here also the 
\ ♦dinviour of the Boulton Paul Defiant 
"U[>p<»rTed the theory of the turret 
hu'hter. In.-tead of attacking when the 
:ir< r.ift »? pouited at the enemy, in 
the manner of tlie ordinary multi-gun 
ring!»".-^'aT fiLditer, the turret fighter 
at r irk.- kv gaining a position from 
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the gunner in the four-gun 
inirre*diately behind the pilot’s 
. ,1?; bring effective fire to bear. 

. 1 in the militaiy equip- 

;r,.. .-n-mv fJuriiig thi:^ [•eriod 
■ ..r<- extensive use of fire- 

Tliese tanks were 


composed of successive layers of different 
materials and they greatly reduced the 
risks of fire when struck by machine- 
gun bullets. 

Armour also came into use to an 
increasing extent. Some of the German 
bombers shot down were found to be 
fairly heavily armoured. There was a 
gradual adjustment of the aircraft of 
both sides to meet the conditions of the 
war as they were seen to develop. But 
as a whole the British technical lead 
was affirmed. 

Two sharply divided methods may 
be distinguished in the tactics em- 
ploye d *. the first during the attack on 
the la.w Countries, the second during 
the eJvaiice across France. The sand- 
wi- h method, already described, was 
used for the attack on the Low Countries 


Douhet*s 
Theory of 
Attack 

The German 


and represented a novel application 
of air power. In the advance across 
France perfectly orthodox methods 
were used throughout, although perhaps 
an unexpectedly strong emphasis was 
placed on dive-bombing as air prepara- 
tion for the advance of ground troops. 

Aerial fighting went on where it left 
off in the war of 1914-18 : that is to say, 
there were dog-fights, and when large 
formations clashed the aircraft usually 
split up so that eventually a series of 
individual combats occurred. This was 
in contradiction to the predictions of 
many experts, who had said that, owing 
to the high speeds of modern aircraft, 
dog-fighting would no longer be possible. 

The theory of General Douhet was 
not seen in practice to any great extent. 
This theory postulates the use of air- 
craft in mass to attack 
large centres of popu- 
lation with the object of 
breaking down at the 
source the will to war, 
attack on Rotterdam may be said to 
have been derived from the Douhet 
theory, but it was only part of a much 
bigger operation. It did show, however, 
what extensive areas can be devastated 
in a city when they are attacked by 
modern bombers working in large forma- 
tions and when there is no strong defence. 

There is one other point to be noted 
about the German air operations up 
to the fall of France ; it is the ineffec- 
tiveness of their night work. A great 
many night raids were made on Britaiu, 
apparently with the object of attacking 
niilitary targete ; but in the vast 
majority of cases the airmen seemed to 
be unable to find their objectives. It 
was suggested that this was the result 
of inadequate training in night 
but, in fact, German commercial pilots 
of the pre-war period were known to be 
as good at night flying as the pilots 

of other countries. 

More probable was the view that tne 
targets were not discovered 
because they were well camouflage i 
and because Britain is an extremely 
difficult country for the airman to to 
his way about. Its narrow, twistm„ 
roads, hedges and lanes, and its iireo 
lar fields make it a puzzle cou ^ 

for the airman. The consequence 

that targets which were well cam 
flaged were probably not oun . _ 

was clear that if larger and 

readily distinguished ^ ' i|„ be 

lected the Germans would eas y 

able to find them by night. 

British night flying Service 

trained, and there wa.« "J^anily . 
enced night flying pilots in the B A. • 
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THE BRITISH EXPEDITIONARY FORCE IN THE 

BATTLE OF THE RIVERS 

Division Sent to the Left Flank-Story of Newcomb's Rifles— 

Enemv Block’s thT^w Onslaughts Retreat of the 51st Division : 

tnemy Blocks he Way to the Port— At Veules-les- Roses and St. Valery 

(A fuller account of tl.c 51st (Highland) Division is given in Chapter 149) 


W HEN the great offensive opened 
on May 10 the bulk of the 
British Expeditionary Force 
was rushed to Belgium in response to 
King Leopold’s urgent appeal for aid. 
^ ithin a few days, however, the position 
it had taken u 9 in front of Louvain was 
made untenable by reason of the 
French collapse on the Meuse, and the 
British divisions, heavily engaged with 
the enemy, began that retreat which 
ended on the beaches of Dunkirk. 
There was, however, a considerable 
number of British troops who were not 
entrapped in the gradually closing 
pocket about Ypres and Lille. In 
particular there was the 51st (Highland) 
Division, which, when the battle began, 
was holding a portion of the French line 
in front of the Maginot forts in the Metz 
region, and scattered here and there in 
what had been the zone of British 
Command during the months of inaction, 
i.e. from September to May, a number of 
units of very varied de.scription and size. 

As the po.sition deteriorated the 
French High Command withdrew the 
Highland Division from the line at 

Highlanders re- 

on the i"f«rce the Allies’ left 

Left Flank and at the same 

time the scattered bat- 
talions— very “ .scratch ” some of them 

—were hastily formed into brigades 
or even divisions. To one of these— it 
lecame known as Vickforce — wa.s given 
the task of holding up the enemv 

advan^ce in a sector between the Somme 
and the Seine. 

It was May 19, the day on which 
General Weygand took oi-er from 
■amelin, and the position chosen was 
a ong the Bethune, a little river which 
enters the Channel at Dieppe, and a 
wooded ndge on its south-western 

L ff ' A’ickforce dug 

For ten days the men mined brid»es, 
erected wire obstacles, built road blodcs, 
concealed anti-tank rifles and Bren gun.s 
in strong emplacements ; and in a brave 

eDemy into the 
jolief that they were stronger far than 

ey vsere, set up in dummy emplace- 
ments spoof soldiers made of sandbags, 
wearing steel helmets and armed with 


tent poles. So day and night they 
laboured, and as they laboured there 
poured over and through them without 
intermission columns of refugees and 
troops and military transport escaping 
from the Germans who had smashed the 
^rench line at Abbeville and Amiens. 
After ten days the little force was re- 
organized as the Beauman Division, 
under Major-General A. B. Beauman, 
and it then had three battalions of 
about 700 men each. One of the three 
was known as “ Newcomb’s Rifles ” 
and commanded by Lieut.-Col. L. E. C. 
Perowne, of the Royal Engineers. 

From May 19 until June 8 this gallant 
collection of British oddments stood 
somewhat aloof from the confused battle 
on the Somme, although they were 
subjected to air bombing every day. 


Tinae and again German armoured 
vehicles and motorized infantry ap- 
proached, but always they withdrew 
without an attack. At length, however, 
the battle drew very near, and it 
became apparent that the Bethune line, 
in one section of which 300 rifles were 
now strung out along 1 2 miles of front 

about one man to 70 yards — could not 
be held much longer unless it were 
strongly reinforced. 

By June 7 the situation could hardly 
be graver, and a scheme of withdrawal 
in small parties moving independently 
through the broken wooded country to 
the ferries over the Seine west of Rouen 
was worked out in careful detail. The 
scheme was given the code name ‘‘ Robin 
Hood, and late in the afternoon of the 
next day the order went out to the 



I’hoto, K.V..I 


THE CANADIANS WERE DI<iAPDr^T^J'T•c^^ 

When the situation in France grew desoerat.T u L>lSAPPOINTED 
early days of June. 1940. They arrived within 30 nhles o/? Canadians was sent there in the 
and returned to England disgusted at not ^ ^ ordered to retire 

.. . w:rcr" 
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BRITISH HIDE-OUT IN NORMAN FIELDS 

.7 Br.t.sn uoops were placed m jeopardy in Normandy when their communications were 
.* r.: tae German thrust in June, 1940. Owing to fog off the coast evacuation was only 

: r: and numbers were captured. Above, British soldiers hiding in a roadside 

ditch in Normandy to escape observation by Nazi aircraft. 

Phot", British Official : Crown Copyright 


companies : “ Robin Hood ; blow all 
bridges and craters before Iea\'in2. 
Take particular care against air observa- 
tion, No especial hurry.” So the 
2 j W odd British .-oldiers began to 
thread their disciplined way through 
forest paths and a country .side cluttered 
with the debris of armies in retreat and 
a f)Opulace in flight. 

In what follows we tell onlv of New- 
comb's Rifles, but the other two bat- 
talion.^ had the same task and performed 
if not less competently. Towards the 
ev*-nin^ of June b detachments of the 
Newcomb- were nearing the Seine. 
The Germans were in Rouen and were 
s^ ridirii: «ait to the north mobile columns 
of tank- and truck-borne infantrv to cut 
off tie- retreat ; the small river towns of 
r’.tud»-i ee and Duclair were rhoked with 
n * human and inateria! : Duclair, 

nior»'o li'i^^l been bonil>e‘l and was in 
iMaUi* '. and dense smoke 1 10111 burning 
f/: ' iiik' '1 rifted low aero-s tli*' woofls. 

Jr rid'k "he battalion s eomriia rid' !’ 


far 

to 

•• ( 


‘-r 

Kouen, 

ari'l » ;i Till'd 


■m 

-tafF 

in filial 


journeys to Fontaine. On his last 
journey he ran into a concertina wire in 
the ilark — wire put up around a number 
of GrTinan tanks parked for the night ! 
At rjtjce he drew heayj" fire and the car 
wa.< wrecked, though fortunately there 
were no casualties. Colonel Perowne 
and his Intelligence Officer, covering 
the escape of their party, were pursued 
with bursts of rifle fire, but managed 
to slip away through the trees. At 
Fontaine they found the French ferry 
boats tied up on the south bank, and as 
their crews remained deaf to every call 
the headquarters staff* spent the night 
in a lair amongst the rocks. 

Meanwhile, battalion rear headquar- 
ters, who had taken refuge for the night 
in a barn, were surprised by four enemy 
tanks which drove along the road from 
Rouen at dawn, spraying woods and 
hedges at random with machine-gun 
fire. Watching through cracks in the 
bam door, the little party of British 
soldiers saw the first tank turn in at the 
farm gate. Without losing a moment 
one man crawled out of the barn un- 
noticed and opened a second gate. 
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Then at his signal the rest flung open 
the barn door and dashed out in their 
small car and on two motor-cycles. 
Picking up their comrade, they got clear 
away, despite the wild volleys of the 
enemy. 

At the same time the headquarters 
company was threading its way by 
compass through the forest of Trail, 

avoiding all the roads Adventures of 
and paths which by this . Newcomb’s 
time were held by the Rifles * 
enemy. For more than 
six hours the company commander fol- 
lowed an accurate course in the thick 
of the smoke-filled forest, and emerged 
through the trees within a few htm- 
dred yards of the ferry which was his 

objective. 

Early on June 10 the ferries resumed 
operation, although the approaches to 
them were jammed with refugees and 
military transport. At 6 0 clock Cau e 
bee was bombed and fires were starie , 
and air attacks were continuous ail day. 
In the midst of the work of crossing the 
ferry captain refused to return from t e 
far bank, and as he ignored the furious 
ringing of the bell, volunteers swam the 
river and placed him under armed guarc . 
At long last the crossing was complete , 
the refugees and French troops ein© 
sent across first, and then, when the 

















TK D A C . A BRITISH BOMBER FINDS THE TAROFT 

e R.A.F. played an all-important part in enabling the withdrawal of the R P n < r> 
successfully. In addition to engaging in combat the hordes of enemv airrreft'^'h' 1™"' Dunkirk to be carried out 
destroyed everything in the vicinity which might help the German wL m h' nought to sink our ships they 

rising from a burning%i, tan’lc destroyed by fheTAT.' at Dunktrk"’'^'’ " 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copijruiht 
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FRENCH ON THE WEYGAND LINE 

Alter the Germans swept through the Low Countries the French established a line on the Somme-Aisne front 

. F„„ch D,r„e, Li„. F„„.h l„5.„ry™n SS* .wS 

point on a railway line in this sector. ^ 

Phftfo'i, A •mod a led l^rcss 
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tanks in and out of action 

{rent '’slTThe crTof a^BriushUn^wMcVh ‘“e battle 

essenfal repairs. As .nd.ca ed by the direction plate, this town is about 46 miles 74 km. from Rouen 

t hotoR, British : Crotoi Copyright 
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BRITISH BOMBERS STRADDLE GERMAN COLUMNS IN FRANCE 

Here is photographic evidence ol the w^ork carried out by the R.A.F. in harassing the enemy during the Battle ol 
France. Lett, a salvo ol twenty-five bombs is seen tailing upon an enemy transport column going northwards along 
the straight road from Ruisseauville. Right, bombs bursting amid an enemy transport column moving through a 

French town, while other bombs are still tailing. 

Photos, British Official : Croicn Copyright 











O.C ‘ BEAUMAN’S DIVISION ’ 

Above is Maj.-Gen. A. B. Beauman, who led 
the composite British force on the Somme 
which became known as the Beauman Divi- 
sion. Its deeds are related in this chapter. 

PhotOf Basaano 

approaches to the ferry had been cleared, 
the British troops and their transport 
brought up the rear. In this way four- 
fifths of Newcomb’s Rifles crossed the 
Seine with all their arms and baggage, 
and nine days later, after further fight- 
ing and many an adventure, they suc- 
ceeded in getting safely away from 
Cherbourg to England. 

While Vickforce was engaged in this 
little war of its own, cut off from its 
comrades and removed from the main 
battle, the 51st Division and the other 

troops that went to 
On the make up the “ little 
Bresle Line B.E.F.” were engaged 

in heavy fighting not 
far away. On May 27 the High- 
landers were holding the line of the 
little river Bresle, from which they were 
sent forward to the Abbeville area to 
defend the Somme bridgeheads in 
conjunction with units of the French 
Ninth Corps. Very heavy fighting 
developed from June 1 onwards, and 
combined attacks by the French, 
assisted by the 152nd and 153rd 
Brigades, at dawn on June 4 failed to 
se^re the bridgehead. The division 
suffered heavy casualties, especially the 
152nd Brigade (Seaforths and Camerons). 

particularly brilliant incident of this 
day s fighting was the highly successful 
attack by the Gordons against enemy 
forces strongly entrenched in the Grand 
Bois ; the position was carried after 


the most gallant fighting, and the whole 
wood was cleared of the enemy. 

Heavy enemy pressure, however, 
finally made a withdrawal inevitable, 
a,nd the division fell back again to the 
line of the Bresle, where at one time it 
occupied a front more than 18 miles 
long. These positions were held for 
only three days ; then on the night of 
June 8 a further withdrawal was carried 
out to the line of the Bethune. Next 
morning (June 9) the 154th Brigade 
was detached and ordered to defend the 
Havre area, to take up a line running 
due south from Fecamp, in the hope that 
it could hold it until the other two 
brigades could join it. 

Before we trace the final fortunes of 
the 51st Division, however, we may 
recall one or two of the innumerable 
and, for the most part, unrecorded 
acts of heroism and endurance per- 
formed by British detachments, involved 
in the confusion of a battle which was 
also an almost continuous retreat. ' 
There was, for instance, the rearguard 
action of a small company of the 

“ Amps ” — battalions of middle-aged 
pioneers. 

These men,’’ wrote “ Eye-Witness,” 

“ were old soldiers specially picked to 
drop their spade and shovel and take 
up a rifle to delay the German advance 
towards a bridge. They were rushed 
up to the top of a wooded hill where 
German tanks, followed by infantry, 
were advancing. Tanks suddenly ap- 
peared, and heavy fire was opened on 
them by the ‘ Amps.’ One after 
another three tanks were hit and put 
out of action. After holding back the 
German advance the ^ Amps ’ withdrew 
towards the river. When they reached 
it they found that the bridge which 
they had been protecting had been 
blown up. Their retreat was cut off. 
The middle-aged officer in charge of the 
party at once decided to swim across 
the wide, swiftly flowing river to obtain 
a boat from the other side. He would 
not allow any of his men to take the 
risk. It was a fine action for a man 
by no means young,’ a fellow-officer 
told me. ' He stripped off his uniform 
and plimged into the river. His men 
hiding from German tanks in bushes 
by the bank, watched him grow smaller 
and smaller as he slowly crossed the 
river. At last they saw a tiny figure 
clamber up the other bank. Shortly 
afterwards the officer came back rowing 

a large boat, and all the men were then 
taken safely across.’ ” 

Tb® evacuation of the military hos- 
pitals from the area threatened by the 
German advance also called not only 
for first-class organization, but for 
courage of a high order. The evacua- 


tion of one British military hospital was 
described as a miracle of calmness and 
efficiency. As the danger drew near all 
the wounded were carefully driven away 
in ambulances to a hospital train, which 
soon took them far from the danger 
zone. Then all the equipment was 
carefully packed and stowed in lorries 
and ambulances. Just before the little 
■party drove off, men were treated who 
had been wounded by shells falling 
less than a mile away. When the 
retreating detachments reached the 
Seine, officers and men loaded a number 
of boats down to the water’s edge with 
wounded and paddled them across the 
river from the north to the south bank 
under heavy fire with nothing but a 
piece of wood to use as a paddle. Then 
the wounded were carried ashore while 
shells shrieked overhead from the 
German batteries, which had taken up 
their positions on the north bank. 

Throughout, the retreat from the 
Somme to the Seine was conducted in 
circumstances of extraordinary diffi- 
culty. There was no 

front worthy of the A Tank 

name ; no one knew Onslaught 

where the Germans 

were massing, when or where the next 

attack would come ; danger lurked 

on every hand, and in particular 

the roaring, rumbling tanks seemed to 

be everywhere. Here is the story of 

*- 
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O.C. ‘ NEWCOMB’S RIFLES ’ 

Lt.-Col. Perowne commanded one ot the 
three battalions of the Beauman Division 
known as * Newcomb’s Rifles.’ The 
battalion did magnificent work during the 
withdrawal through Normandy. 

Photo, Lafayette 
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NAZI VANGUARD IN ROUEN 

By June 9, 1940, the enemy, advancing from Forges-les-Eaux, had reached the Seine, and 
detachments of German troops were already in Rouen. Nazi soldiers are here seen in con- 
versation with French civilians among the ruins of the famous city. 

Photo, .A . 

one of the many tank onslaught.s. It ‘ 
was told to ” Eye-Witnes- by a young 
-econd lieutenant. 

■* ily platoon,*' he said, ” with .several 
others, was ordered to hold up the 
German advance towards an important 
bridse. During the night we dug our- 
selves in near a road leading down a 
hill.-h.h^ to the bridge. With us were 
thr^'u French anti-tank guns, carefully 
eoncealed. in charge of a French 
lieutenant. About 3 a.m., when there 
was lust the faintest grev in the skv, a 

ji * 

light German tank came down the road. 

Aji anti-tank gun opened fire and it 
swerved round and rushed up the hill. 

Not long after we heard the dull rumble 
of a column of traffic coming down the 
hill on a small by-road partly hidden 
by trees. Suddenly three tanks rolled 
into view out of the trees, followed by 
a 'tru-im r>f vehicles. We could not tell 

dim light wliether thev were 
or German. We held our fire, 
three learling tanks, a light 


view broadside on from our positions 
only a short distance away Th 
turrets of the tanks were open and 
standing m them were men with German 
steel helmets. Unfortunately, only one 
of the anti-tank guns was mounted in 
a position to cover this by-road. The 
French lieutenant opened fire and 
knocked out two medium tanks. These 
blocked the road for the long column of 
vehicles, at least 50 in number, coming 
down the road closely packed. Every 
single man in the column jumped out 
of his vehicle and dashed up the hill. 
One of the Germans who jumped out of 
the leading medium tank was shot dead 
by one of our men before he got to the 
ground. We opened fire on the crowd 
of men running up the hill and caused 
many casualties. 

“ The men seemed rather demoralized 
by the unexpected attack from our 
hidden positions. They apparently 
took with them all the 
weapons they could. 

As soon as they got 
on top of the hill they 
began to open fire, at first with 
rifles and machine-guns firing tracer 
bullets, then with anti-tank guns, and 
later with what seemed to be a light 
field gun. We replied with rifle fire. 
Though the Germans' fire was heavy ^ it 
was very inaccurate. They seemed to 
be a little too far back over the crest 
of the hill, and their fire mostly came 
above us. After about half an hour it 
was so intense that w^e sent back for 
reinforcements, as there were only about 
15 to 20 men in our position all told. 
Our messenger could not get tlirougli 
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WHERE ALLIES CROSSED THE SEINE 

This panoramic view of Caudebec-en-Caux (on the Seine, 27 miles N.W. of 

the left bank of the river. On ferries similar to that in the photograph _ individual 

troops crossed the river before the Germans could cut them off. n so ^ f^tch a boat 
officers and men swam across the wide and swiftly flowing river under 

PhotOf 
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b6ca-us6 the fire was so heavy, so we 
had to carry on. After about 2| hours 
the fire from the Germans was so con- 
centrated that it was decided to with- 
draw. AVe went down the hill to a 
group of hou.ses, where we found a 
motor-car, A\ ith a number of men I 
started off in this towards the river. 
We came under heavy fire. One tire 
was hit, and then the firing became so 
hot that we jumped out and crept alontr 
in a ditch which gave us a little cover 
We had several casualties, and I fear 
one man who is missing may have been 
killed. Our cover was so slight that 
bullets went only about eight inches 
above our heads, and it took us three- 

quarters of an hour to cover a hundred 
yards.” 

Afterwards a colonel of the unit told 
“Eye-Witness” this same young officer 
decided to sw^im across the river and 
fetch a boat, in spite of the fact that 
the ri\ er had been under hea\^ fire. 



SOME OF THE IMMORTAL 

FIFTY-FIRST 

The Highlanders of the 51st Division 
gave an excellent account of themselves 
when they defended the Somme bridge- 
heads during the Battle of France. Men 
of this famous division are pictured 
in this page. Above, Gordon High- 
landers cleaning Bren carriers in a 
French farmyard. Left, mails arriving 
at a Battalion H.Q. of the Seaforth 
Highlanders. Below, the C.O. of the 
Camerons inspects the guard while 

on his rounds. 

P/m/0.9, Official: Crown Copyrujht 
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HERE WAS FOUGHT THE BATTLE OF THE RIVERS 

Fro^ mid-May to mid-June troops of the ' little B.E.F.’ strove valiantly to uphold the left 
flank of the wavering French line. Overborne by vastly superior numbers, they retreated 
s.owly to the coast, fighting back all the way. Among the men engaged were the famous 
5! St Highland Division and Beauman's Division, a mixed unit whose exploits rivalled those of 
Carey s Force in March, 1918. Drawn for The Second Great War by Felix Gardon 


and a fellow officer who had started to 
swim across with his men had dis- 
appeared. The lieutenant found a boat, 
towed it with one hand across the 
swiftly flowing river, and took it back 
packed with wounded. 

To return to the 51st Di\nsion. On 
June 9 one of its brigades, the 154th, 
was detached and ordered to take up a 
line running due south from Fecamp, 

with a view to defend- 
ing the Havre area. 
Eventually this brigade 
was evacuated to Eog- 
evening of the follow- 
10, the remaining two 
brigade the 152nd and 153rd, moved 
back along the coast-line via Dieppe, 
to take up their final po.sitioas round 
Bt. Valerv-en-Caux. A bridgehead was 
formed around St. Valery, the southern 
portion being held by units of the 
French Ninth Corps, the eastern face 
bv the 153rd Brigade, and the western 
by the 152nd Brigade. The 
fe>l!'>v.i!ig rlav the enemy apjpeared 
‘ ;nid hiunclied heavy attacks 
I i>i rubers of tanks, assisted 
'iiate mortar fire and the 


Hi g|i landers 
Around 
St. V'^alery 

land. On the 
ing dav, June 
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cooperation of masses of aircraft, 
against which, apart from ground fire, 
we had little protection. 

Heavy casualties were suffered by the 
153rd Brigade (Gordon Highlanders and 
Black Watch). The men, however, held 
on gallantly throughout the day and 
the enemy failed to break through at 
an}" point on the eastern wing. In- 
creasing fire, however, especially from 
hea\w mortars, guided by accurate 
direction from the air, made the line 
ever more difficult to hold. At night 
the order was received to withdraw to 
the beaches and for the troops to 
embark at St. Valery, where vessels 

ft/ ^ 

were to be sent to receive them. A 
rendezvous was given at St. Valery 
rail way station, and embarkation was 
to begin at 2 a.m. oji June 12. 

Gen. Fortune's final order to his 
divi sion, dated St. Valery, June 11, was 
to the effect that the Navy would 
probably make an effort to take the 
division off by boat, perhaps that night, 
or in two nights. All ranks must realize 
that the operation could be achieved 
ordy by the full cooperation of every- 
one, and that the utmost discipline 


“Ust prevaU. Jig_ 
would board boate 

with equipment and 

arms; vehicles would 
be rendered useless. 
Fiua ly, ,f the enemy 
Jould attack before 
tne whole force 

evacuated, all ___ 
must realize that it 
would be up to them 
to defeat them. The 
enemy might attack 
with tanks, but we had 
anti-tank guns. If the 
infantry could stop the 
enemy's infantry, that 
was all that was re* 
quired, while our anti- 
tank ^ins and rifles 
could inflict casualties 
on the enemy's arm- 
oured fighting vehicles. 

The withdrawal was 
successfully made and 
the men arrived near their rendezvous, 
w’here news was received that the 
embarkation could not be proceeded 
with. It appeared that the previous 
day, while our two brigades had suc- 
cessfully held their positions, the French 
Ninth Corps had been forced back, per- 
mitting the enemy to get round behind 
the British positions and occupy the 
port. Harbour and beaches were already 
occupied by the enemy. 

At 8 a.m. the French capitulated and 
handed over the town to the Germans. 
There was therefore no further hope of 
escape, and the remnant of the division, 
totalling about 150 to 200 officers and 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men, was taken 
prisoner by the enemy^ together with 
the French Ninth Corps. 

One of the unhappiest aspects of this 
tragic event was the fact that at Veules- 
les-Roses, a little port a few miles east- 
ward of St. Valery, a large number 
of other British troops were at that 
moment being embarked. 

Some belonged to an R.A.S.C. Petrol 
Company, and alter days of hard dri^ung 
under heavy shell-fije had reached La 
Chapel le, 7-8 miles east of St. Valery, on 
June 10. Orders were given to destroy 
all vehicles not needed for transport of 
their own personnel, and to move on to 
the village of Neville, ten miles south of 
St. Valery. As the column drove out at 
midnight, an enemy barrage was creep- 
ing uj> to within a hundred yards of 

the parking place. 

After three hours of snail-like pro- 
gress over bad roads in pitch darkness 
they reached Neville early on June 11 
and began to organize the village to 
resist the enemy. But in the afternoon 
the car park was located by enemy 





vr^hirloR wr-rf^ df-troyed. All ihft meti 
eFca|H^rl injury, however, and the unit 
x^as or^lennl fo make its wav to the 
beaeh at St. X aleiy — there to await the 
C.O., u ho, on a )*u^h-eyele, had ^one to 
report at divisional headrjiiarter.s. II. Q. 
held move^l, anrl so the offieer returneil 
to Nexille, destroycfl all petrol supplies 
there, and made for St. \ alery. 

At the outskirts of the town he was 
stopped hy heavy .shelling, and so turned 
eastwards in the <lirertion of Veules. 
hoping that he would come acros.s his 
men later. On the way he had collected 
a nuniher of stragghjr«. At Veule.s they 
found themselves on the clifi top, 150 
feet or more above the beaches. ' 

An attempt was made to get through a 
wood that ran down to the beach, ljut 
fhe enemy was there in force, and a 
dozen of our men were |)icked off. There 
was nothing for it but to return to the 
cliff top, where the party was joined 
by part of the missing Petrol Companv. 

It was now well after midniglit, and 
sometfnug had to he rlonc ^)iiicklv if thev 
were not all to be taken like rats in a 
trap at the coming of davlight. A 
signaller ^.G.O. da.shed a me.ssage in 
Morse to ships waiting in the Channel off 

THE FIGHTING RETREAT 

On the right, men of a Highland regiment 
are holding a concealed machine-^n post on 
the edge of a wood. As in the war of 1914- 
1918, the famous 51st (Highland) Division 
won further laurels. Below, pioneers of the 
A.M.P.C., which played a gallant part in 
delaying the Nazi advance, are seen un- 
loading ammunition at a dump in France. 
PUotofi, lirifiMh Offirial: Crotrn Capyriffht 
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ALL WERE IN THE THICK OF IT 

R.A.M.C R.A.^C. and the Royal Corps of Signals all played a notable part in 
the Battle of France. Above, Signallers working throughout the night to 
preserve communications ; left, R.A.M.C. unloading wounded from an ambulance 
in France ; below, men of the R.A.S.C., with an anti-tank rifle, ward off attacks 

and keep the supply lines open. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copyrifjhi 
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St. Valerv, warning the boats to stand 
by, while others of the party sought 
frantically for ropes or other mean.s of 
descending the steep cliffs. 

^ ^^bng up a wire fence, men unwound 
it and lowered this makeshift '• rope ’ 
over the cliff edge. They tried to climb 

down on it, but it broke and several men 
fell headlong. 

There was a windlass .standing on the 
edge of the cliff, and the men found a 
wire hawser, which they attached. Some 
tried to descend this way, but the hawser 
was greasy and their hands slipped, 
80 that more fell to the bottom. Then 
someone thought of their rifle slings. 
These were made of very stout webbing^ 
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ALL SORTS OF 

boats came to 
the rescue 


Small CAVES 

IN WHICH 
SOLDIERSHIP 


TROOPS 
CRAWLED 

Iaipng beach 




WHERE MANY OF THE B.E.F. WERE TRAPPED 

When the 51st Division became involved in the Allied retreat in 7une 
V and issrd, were compelled tfsurrS; 

Germans. Left, a short 
r* '°®st showing ports of St. Valery and Veules-les- 

Roses. hnke^ by a hne of caves which provided hiding-places for miny 

men of the B.E.F, pending evacuation by the Navy. 

Photo, E.^\A, Map by courtesy of “ Daily Telegraph ” 


Last Down 
the ‘ Rope ’ 


and if they could be joined securely 
might furnish a life-line by which the men 
^^nld reach the beach below. Sy reef 
knots and the use of the stout brass 
clips at the ends the slings were fash- 
ioned into a rope, and it was tested. 
It held, and for seven long hours it 
stood the strain while all the party at 
the clift top slid down gingerly 

The day was well advanced before the 
Commanding Officer — last, of them to 
descend — made his way clown to the 

beach, but mercifully 
there was a projecting 
piece of cliff that seems 

to have hidden the 
entire scene from the Germans near bv, 

iSot a shot was fired during the sloV 
and perilous adventure. Below the 
men found boats that took them off 
to the waiting transports. 

Meanwhile, at St. Valery itself, stir- 
ring events were happening. Up to noon 
on June 11 things had been pretty quiet. 

1 here were many Allied troops there, 
mcluding cavalry and infantry regi- 
ments and numerous smaller parties 
w 10 had lost touch with their own 
formations. A few minutes after mid- 
day a deafening crash was the prelude 
to a close and heavy bombardment 
by the enemy, who had come round the 
town along the edge of the cliff and were 
Bhdling the troops in the valley below. 

The account of what followed is 
rom the narrative of a gunner in the 


B.E.F. There was 
a scramble for 
what little cover 
could be got ; from pier and promenade 
men fled down to the beaches. Some 
made their way up to the town to 
fight the incoming enemy ; a few found 
boats and rowed out seawards, while 
others stripped and tried to swim out. 
Discarding greatcoats, many men made 
their way over the shingle to places 
where the towering cliffs gave some 
shelter ; the tide was coming in, but 
it turned before reaching the refugees. 

Ill the town there was much shellino* 
and machine-gun fire. The enemy sent 
out two bouts filled with soldiers, who 
rowed along parallel with the shore 
and machine-gunned those sheltering 
there. Until dusk, seven hours later it 
would not be safe to stir far away, but 
on hands and knees they made their 
way over the shingle towards Veules-les- 
Roses, a mile and a half away. Here 
and there the men found caves in the 
cliffs. Fifty or so— mostly Seaforths— 
were cooped up in a cave seven feet 
wide and twenty feet long. They had 
little food and no water. All the 
while there was a furious bombardment 
bringing down lumps of chalk and rock! 

At dusk they were joined bv French 
stragglers, and men stood along the foot 
of the cliffs two and three deep m places 
Tired out with the strain of w-aftir. 
for ships that did not come, the men 
dropped off to sleep. There were many 
false reports, but about 2 a.m there 
really were vessels offshore A.t 30 
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a.m. a ship’s lifeboat came to take 
the soldiers to a cargo vessel some v. 
yards out. The trip took 25 minutes o 
and back, and only twenty -five to thir 
men could be carried at a time. 

A second boat was brought into se 
vice, and things went more quicklv 
later others came to the beach— no 
running the gauntlet of enemy shell-fin 
as the Germans searched for the shit 
with their artillery. About 5 a.r 
aircraft began dive-bombing over 
beach, and also machine-gunned 
rescuers and waiting troops. But vis 
bility was poor, and the troops fire 
back with rifle.s and machine-gui 
and brought down at least one Nazi. 

Dawn disclosed a beach .still filled wit 
soldiers waiting for the boats. Man 
more men had filtered in from Veule 
during the night. Now the enem 
started to shell the beaches. Soon th 
trees were ablaze, and shells fell arouni 
the lifeboats. But under the supervisioi 
01 the Royal Marines, who laughed aiu 
sang and jocularly called out " Ghee: 
up ! ” To hell with the Germans ' ’ 
the task went on methodically until al 

tne i5.Ji.li. from whose .story this ac- 
count is compiled tells how, as the la.st 
transport steamed aicay, a Marine 
turned to him and said retlectively : 
Dunkirk ? That wa.s a picnic I ” 

figl.Ung that concluded 

ra-Roses is based on articles b.v Mr. Douglas 
sub I? ■■ T-I^'f?rapl.,” which 

subsequently appeared in bo.^k Corm as “ The 
^ew Contemptibles ” (John Murray). 
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ITALY DELIVERS HER STAB IN THE BACK 

For nine months after the outbreak of war Mussolini watched events, waiting for the 
moment when he might advantageously strike at Italy’s former allies. On June 10, 
1940, he struck, and, although this act of perfidy had been foreseen, it was bitterly 
condemned not only by Great Britain and France, but by President Roosevelt and 

statesmen the world over. 


Mussolini, in a Speech after the Declaration of War, 
June 10 , 1940 : 

F ighters of the land, the sea, and the' air, Blackshirts 
of the revolutions and of the legions, men and women 
of Italy, of the Empire and other kingdom of Albania : 
Listen ! 

The hour marked out by destiny is sounding in the sky of 
our country. This is the hour of irrevocable decisions. The 
declaration of war has already been handed to the Ambassa- 
dors of Britain and Prance, We are going to war against 
the plutocratic and reactionary democracies of the West, 
who have hindered the advance and often threatened the 
existence even of the Italian people. The events of quite 
recent history can be summarized in these words : Half- 
promises, constant threats, blackmaU, and finally, as the 
crown of this ignoble edifice, the League siege of the 
Fifty-two States. 

Our conscience is absolutely tranquil. With you the 
whole world is witness that the Italy of the Lictor has done 
what was humanly possible to avoid the hurricane which is 
overwhelming Europe, but all was in vain. 

It would have been enough to revise the treaties, to adapt 
them to the vital demands of the life of nations, and not to 
regard them as intangible throughout eternity. It would 
have been enough not to have persisted in the policy of 
guarantees, which have shown themselves to have been above 
all fatal for those who accepted them. It would have been 
enough not to have rejected the proposal which the Fuehrer 
made last October, when the Polish campaign came to an end. 

But all that belongs to the past. We are today decided to 
face all the risks and sacrifices of war. A nation is not really 
great if it does not regard its undertakings as sacred and if it 
recoils from those supreme trials which decide the course 
of history. 

We are taking up arms, after having solved the problem 
of our land frontiers, to settle that of our sea frontiers. We 
want to break off the territorial and military chains which 
are strangling us in our sea, for a people of 45,000,000 
inhabitants is not truly free if it has not free passage over* 
the ocean. 

This gigantic struggle is only a phase of the logical develop- 
ment of our revolution. It is the* struggle of peoples, poor 
but rich in workers, against the exploiters, who fiercely hold 
on to all the wealth and all the gold of the earth. It is the 
struggle of peoples, of the fruitful and young peoples, against 
the sterile peoples on the threshold of their decline. It is 
the struggle between two centuries and two ideas. 

No Intention to Involve Other Nations 

N ow that the die is cast and we have of our own will burned the 
bridges behind us, I solemnly declare that Italy does not 
intend to drag other peoples who are her neighbours by sea and 
by land into the conflict. Let Switzerland, Yugoslavia, Turkey, 
Egypt, and Greece take note of these words of mine, for it will 
depend entirely upon them if they are fully confirmed or not. 

At a memorable meeting — that at Berlin — I said that, 
according to the law of Fascist morality, when one has a friend 
one stands by him to the end. We have done that and we 
shall do it with Germany, with her people and her victorioiis 
armed forces. 

On the eve of this event of historic importance we address 
our thoughts to his Majesty, the King-Emperor. And we 
salute equally the head of allied Greater Germany. 

Proletarian and Fascist Italy is for the third time on her 
feet, strong, proud, and united as she has never been before. 
We have only one watchword, which is clear-cut and binds 
every one. This word is already in the air and is burning in 
Italian hearts from the Alps to the Indian Ocean : To conquer. 


We shall conquer, to give at last a long period of peace with 
justice to Italy, to Europe, to the world. 

People of Italy, to arms I Show your tenacity, your 
courage, your worth. 

Hitler, in a Telegram to Mussolini, June 10, 1940 : 

T AM deeply moved by the world -historic decision announced 
by you today. The thoughts of the whole German 
people are at this moment with you and your country. The 
German Army rejoices that it will now fight at the side of the 
Italian Army. Last September Britain declared war for no 
reason on Germany. They refused my offer of a peaceful 
settlement. Your offer of mediation was met with a hard 
refusal. The increasing disregard of the vital rights of our 
two peoples by the wielders of power in Britain and France 
has now brought us finally together. I assure you, Duce, 
of our indivisible commimity in the struggle. In true 
comradeship I send you my heartiest greetings. 

Mr. Duff Cooper, Minister op Information, in a Broad- 
cast, June 10 , 1940 : 

ussouNi, Dictator of Italy, has declared war upon 
the Allies, by whose side Italy fought in the last Great 
War, and who then, by their efforts, saved Italy from d^tmc- 
tion. He has timed the blow with characteristic cowardice 
and treachery. He has waited for more than nine months. 
He has waited until France has fought desperately against 
great odds. At last the opportunity to stab an old fiiend in 
the back, in the hour of that friend’s greatest peril, has proved 
too strong a temptation for Mussolini to resist. It will be re- 
membered for generations as one of the vilest acts in history. 

It is also very tragic that there is so much that we all like 
and admire in Italy and the Italian people. We can be quite 
sure that had they had a democratic system of government 
which allowed the will of the people to prevail, they never 
would have entered into this war on the side of their hereditary 
enemy against their hereditary Mends. When a whole nation 
put their fate into the hands of one bad man they become 
sooner or later both the accomplices and the victims of his 
crimes. Today the Italian people are the accomplices of 
Mussolini. The foolish crowd of young Fascists, who were 
cheering this afternoon in Home, little knew the fearful fate 
that awaits them. 

Italy has never won a war without assistance, except against 
the unfortunate Abyssinians, who were armed with spears 
against tanks, and with bows and arrows against poison gas. 
In her struggle for independence in the last century she was 
assisted at every turn both by Great Britain and by France. 
It was French soldiers, not ItaUans, who drew the Austrians 
out of Italy, 

Supposing the impossible were to happen and Germany 
were to be victorious, the fate of Italy would be even worse. 
While we should allow the defeated Italy to retain her 
independence, the victorious Germany would certainly 
reduce her to the position of a vassal State. But Germany 
is no more likely to win the war with the assistance of Italy 
than she was without her. On the contrary, it is more than 
likely that Italy will prove a liability rather than an asset, as, 
indeed, she proved to her allies in the last war. After the 
disgraceful flight of the Italian Army at Caporetto the British 
and French had to dispatch troops in order to put back some 

courage in the hearts of the Italians. 

No, we need have no fear and, indeed, from one point o 
view the entry of Italy will prove of immediate assistance. The 
Italian Peninsula has formed the great gap in our blockade o 
Germany. Through that tunnel supplies of all kinds have been 
reaching the enemy. From tonight that tunnel is closed an 
the effectiveness of the blockade will be increased enormously* 




WORLD CENSURE OF MUSSOLINFS TREACHERY 


^ Bhoadcast. 

« “ e?; 'f^Tair ,1 .t ™ 

.z r 

face. Our heads wUl not be bowed. “ 

und^t^ .®^ance, wounded but vaUant and 

undaunted, k fighting against the hegemony of Germans 

Z, wJ a *" independence of aU other 

to declare war on^us^TT^^ Signor Mussolini 

t judge this act ? loanee 

fulgemeS® -dl pass 

You know what the attitude of the Italian Government waa 
towards our attempts at a rapprochemeni ^d w 

the l^d of^°“ a *'®P®^tedIy I have publicly followel 
Tfaiw? ^ ^ predecessors and said that betwe 4 us a^ 

•>" 

Pr^^L^t'^L”““'if authorities in the world, the Pope and 

° repeatedly tried, but in vain to 

to h.?an^hXity!“‘''' “ 

Signor Mussolini decided that blood must flow. What waa 
the pretext for this declaration of war ? When at 4.30 tto 
^tornoon our Ambassador, M. Franfois-Poncet, asked this 
^estion of Coimt Ciano, the latter replied that Signor 

sn2k ‘“*WhrM midnight. Force wiU now 

France enters this war with a clear conscience. For her 
t^ IS not a mere word. The world will perhaps soon know 
that moral forc^ are also forces. In the course of her long 

trlfls^^rnd "1 ^fuce has passed through more severe 

trials and always astonished the world. France cannot die. 


Resident Roosevelt, in an Address at the Untversitt 
OP Virginia, Charlottesville, Jdne 10, 1940 : 

mHE people and Government of the United States have 
seen with the utmost regret and grave disquiet the 

M(S^“tha°n G ® Government to engage in hostUities. 

More than three months ago Mussolini informed me that 

Wuse of Italy s determination to limit the spread of the 

^ 00 ^ 1 ^) 10 °'^“^^ ^ ^ '"® possible, more than 

to G ff® A M«<i5t«iTanean had been enabled 

to escape the suffering and devastation of war, 

mo+ Italy’s desire to prevent the war spreading 

ment of tb n’T^a and Govern® 

that\v *^® .Gu>ted States, and I expressed the earnest hope 

^t this policy on Italy s part might be continued. I mod e 
J* t in the opinion of the United States any extension 

r/ •“ f®&iuu of the Mediterranean might result 

w greater enlargement of the scene of conflict In the 

f ®®f 11 Africa, and that if this occurred nobody could 

fbreteU how much greater the extension of the war mi^t 
eventually become. 

Subsequently, recognizing that certain Italian aspirations 
might form a basis for discussions among Powers speciflcallv 
concerned I offered to send to the British and French Govern^ 
ments such specific indications of Italy’s desires as Mussolini 
might wish me to transmit. To the regret of humanity, the 


chief of the Italian Government was unwilling to accept that 
procedure. ■ 

On t^ tenth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the 
dagger has stuck it into the back of his neighbour. 

On tto tenth day of June, 1940, from this University, 

founded by the great American teacher of democracy, we send 

forward our prayers and our hopes to those beyond the seas 

who are maintaining with magnificent valour their battle for 
freedom. 

In American unity we will pursue two obvious and simul* 
teneous courses : We wiU extend to the opponents of force 
the material resources of this nation, and harness and speed 
up the use of those resources in order that we ourselves may 
have the equipment and training equal to the task in anv 
emergency. All roads leading to those objectives must be 
kept clear of obstructions. We will not slow down or make 
a detour. All signs and signals call for Full Speed Ahead. 

^ G 0 M. 10 NS, 

As t^ House ^ows, Italy has declared war on Britain and 

fion* Hardly ever before in history can the 

decision to embrofl a great nation in war have been taken so 
antonly and with so very little excuse. There is no quarrel 
between the Italians and the British and French peoples 
Smee we became a nation we have never foueht the 

tPP^eof so long divided anl 

^eat extent, enslaved by Germans, sought in the nine- 

t^th century to become a united nation, it was British 
atSfn he^ d^irS!*’’ 

Great Britain and France have always been prepared to 
co^ider any real grievances that Italy might feel and 
right up to this declaration of war have sought in every way 
to prevent the war spreading to the Mediterranean. ^ ^ 

and Ibi^r® ’i“**®*‘ provocation 

soC ‘hat he sees a chance of 

Democfacies Western 

Mussolini uses the argument of the jackal that 

bZVs km"* from aio^W 

sneak-thief who 

fossils v's 7" r 

resistance. . . ’ , 5 . J ® ^ “®e‘ ^ resolute 

blockade. ^ Germany, wiU feel the 

I say we have no ill-will to the Italian n»n,^i.. w 
sorry they should be brought to tbe .la. ? P®°P*e- ^e are 

the overweening ambition !nd lust 
we are prepared to meet the chaUenge 

democracy wfll^^Sw^^^.h Destroy democracy, and 

Atlantirh'L^ome tolansw^r of 1 ‘he 

as though the day followed the «• f je*''‘ *jeraocracy. It was 

after the Dictator of Italy had madPhfe^dLtetol 

ment before the serried r/nVe bastardly announce- 

of the D.S.I sent to thVrn^^^^^^ Blacfehirts, the President 

of a great and free Republic! country a message worthy 

EJ!!!pe!'°Hri\uranc?tort'rb'’"®‘^ ^-ee peoples of 

great industrial nation wifl L Sawd^t G ‘his 

-Allies makes it inevitable fblf i “ ^ disposal of the 

i* “r‘”’ •“ 

our stern resolution to defeat^all ^ no difference to 

confidence in our abilitv fo ^ f/* , ^ enemies, or to our 

achieve victory. withstand aU attacks and to 
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ITALY ENTERS THE WAR AT HER CHOSEN 
MOMENT: FASCIST DIPLOMACY SINCE 1922 

Mussolini's Note to Britain and France — Mediterranean Question: ^Via" 
or ^Vita ^?— African Aspirations— Stresa Conference—LavaVs Part in the 

Abyssinian Crime — League Applies 'Sanctions' Against the Aggressor 

Mussolini Begins to Support Hitler— Spanish Civil War—Rome Berlin 
^ Axis'— Munich and After— Hostile Non-belligerency : Waiting for a 

Bloodless Conquest — The Irrevocpble Step 


A t 4,30 p.m. on Monday, June 10, 
1940, Count Ciano, the .Italian 
Foreign Minister, received the 
French Ambassador and handed him a 
Note st-ating ; “His Majesty the King 
and Emperor declares that from to- 
morrow, June 11, Italy considers herself 
at war with France,^’ A quarter of an 
hour later an identical communication 
was made to the British Ambassador. 

That same evening Mussolini ad- 
dressed the crowd from the Palazzo 
\enezia [See also page 958]. He called 
on all to listen to him and said : 

The hour marked out by Destiny is 
sounding in the sky of our country. This is 
the hour of irrevocable decisions. The 
declaration of war has already been handed 
to the ambassadors of Britain and France. 
We are going to wkr against the plutocratic 
and reactionary democracies of the West, 
who have hindered the advance and often 
threatened the existence even of the Italian 
people.” 

He described the events of the 
preceding years as “ half-promises, 
constant threats, blackmail and the 
League siege of fifty-two states.’’ ‘‘ Our 
conscience is absolutely tranquil,” he 
proclaimed. And he further declared 
that the whole world was witness that 
Italy had used every endeavour to 
avoid the cataclysm, but that her 
efforts had been in vain. He held that 
a revision of the Treaties and acceptance 
of Hitler’s proposals made in October 
could have secured peace. Yet that 
was past history now. 

“ A nation is not really great if it 
does not regard its undertakings as 

sacred,” Mussolini pro- 
‘ Sacred ceeded, “and if it recoils 
Undertakings’ from those supreme 

trials which decide the 
course of history.” Italy was taking up 
arms to break off the chains “ which 
are strangling us in our sea.” This fight 
was but a logical consequence in the 
struggle of the oppressed against their 
exploiters, who would not part with 
any of the wealth and the gold of the 
earth which they possessed ; it was the 
struggle of the young and fertile peoples 
i;jainst the sterile ones which were 
di'Oined to decline ; it was a normal 
'• .h.|wiif*nt of Italy’s great revolution. 


“ 1 solemnly declare,” concluded Mussolini, 
‘ that Italy does not intend to drag other 
peoples who are her neighbours into this 
conflict. Let Switzerland and Yugoslavia, 
Turkey, Egypt, and Greece take note of 
these words of mine, for it wUl depend en- 
tirely upon them if they are fully confirmed 
or not.” Finally he emphasized that Italy 
had only one watchword — to conquer, “ and 
we shall conquer, to give at last a long period 
of peace with justice to Italy, to Europe, 
to the world. People of Italy, to arms ! ” 



MUSSOLINI DECLARES WAR 

On June lo, 1940, Italy declared herself at 
war with France and Britain as from the 
next day. Here Mussolini is addressing a 
crowd in the Palazzo Venezia that evening. 
PJiotOy Associated Press 


Thus Italy’s entry into the war — im- 
pending for many months — became an 
accomplished fact. To appreciate the 
causes and the timing of this “irrevocable 
decision ” taken by Mussolini at a mo- 
ment when the collapse of France could 
no longer be doubted, and barely ten 
days before she was forced to sue for an 
armistice, it is necessary to place Italy’s 
relations with the Western democracies 
and Germany against a certain historical 
background. For years Italian diplo- 
macy had combined the seemingly 
contradictory methods of exploiting 
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the prestige of victory and the dis- 
satisfaction of defeat. On the one hand 
Italy was “ revisionist,” like Germany 
or Hungary, whom by the way she 
greatly encouraged. On the other hand, 
Italy claimed that her armed forces had 
achieved great triumphs in the war— 
indeed, that they had saved France. 
The Italians held that they had been 
“ swindled ” by Britain and France in 
the Peace settlement after 1914-18, 
and that Italy had been allotted much 
less than her proper share in the spoils. 

The fact is that by the London 
Treaty of April 26, 1915, Great Britain 
and France had promised Italy “ equit- 
able ” compensation in case they them- 
selves were to increase their colonial 
possessions in Africa at Germany’s 
expense. Article, 13 of that Treaty, 
'which was extremely vague in its 
wording, did, however, refer specifically 
to frontier “rectification” in Libya, 
Jubaland and Eritrea. What Italy got 
eventually, and after much argument, 
was rather insignificant. 

At the time it seemed as if it were 
largely a case of a new form being given 
to the perennial Franco- 
Italian rivalry — as if Enmity 
the old prestige conflict to Britain 
between these two ad- 
joining Latin countries were at the 
bottom of it all. Yet in the light of more 
recent developments it is permissible to 
hold that the real, deep enmity of 
Mussolini’s Italy, like that of Hitler’s 
Germany, w^as reserved for Great 
Britain, and that hostility towards 
France was only a minor issue. Britain s 
doniination of the Mediterranean caused 
as much rancour with Mussolini as the 
existence and power ol the British 
Commonwealth of Nations had done for 
many decades with the Germans. The 
Italians have a neat formula that sums 
up the situation. They say that to the 
British the Mediterranean means but 
a road (“ Via ”), while to Italy it means 
life (“Vita”), and that therefore they 
must obtain control of so v ital an area. 

Be this as it may, during the lirst 
twelve years of the Fascist dictatorship 
in Italy— 1922 to 1934— relations with 
France were for the most part straine , 


while those with Britain bore, at least 
outwardly, a friendly appearance. The 
Italians seemed to ha\-e so many things 
to demand of France by way of ' ‘ repara- 
tions ” that they could never be induced 
to formulate the nature of their claims. 
But in 193*1 the international scene 
began to undergo far-reaching and 
dramatic changes. On February 6 of 
that year the Stavisky riots took place 
in Paris, which altered the political 
situation in France overnight. Within 
barely a w eek of that event — namely 
on February 12— Dollfuss, Austria’s 
din^utive Chancellor, launched the 
police and the Heimwehr (a private 
army organized as a Fascist militia) 
against the workmen of Vienna, abol- 
ished the constitution, and proclaimed 
a Christian dictatorship ” in its place 
This act of suicidal folly was taken under 
Mussolini’s guidance ' and inspiration. 
From then onw^ards the Austrian govern- 
ment was entirely dependent on Italy’s 
support, and Mussolini propped up 
Dollfuss because he did not want 
Austria to be swallowed by the increas- 
ingly active Hitler. On June 30 the 
&st sensational “ purge ” took place 
in Berlin, when Boehm, Schleicher, and 
many others were brutally murdered by 
Hitler. Less than a month afterwards, 
on July 25, Dollfuss was assassinated 
by Hitler’s hirelings in Vienna. The 

whole of Europe was shaken and worried, 
but especially France. 

Barthou, one of the most experienced 
and vigorous Foreign Ministers the 
French have ever had, developed great 
activity in a someivhat belatec. attempt 
to strengthen his country’s international 
position in the face of the growing 
German danger. Among the measures 
envisaged by him was the improvement 



M I . , L FRANCO-ITALIAN pact 

protocd^ by° which* cert^ai^^tP January 7, 1935, a Franco-Italian 

* dUcuisf.! wfth w to think that "^Lavaf also 

discussed with Mussolini {on extreme right) other and more weighty matters, 

Photo, Keystone 

of relations with Italy. But in October 
Barthou and King Alexander of Yugo- 
slavia, who had come to France oil a 
state visit, were assassinated at Mar- 
seilles, Here again the real instigator of 
the crime is easy to recognize. Before 
the grim year was over two further 
events of importance took place, though 
little heeded at the time. A rebellion 
broke out in Spain, and in a tiny and 
remote spot called Walwal, in the 
East African desert, a military clash 
occurred on December 7 between a 
detachment of wandering Ethiopians 
and an Italian outpost. With this the 

scene^ for the coming European drama 
was finally set. 

In January, 1935, M. Laval, the 
Premier of France and also Barthou *s 



THE STRESA CONFERENCE 

Seen left to right above, during the Stresa Conference in April lo^c are l avai m i- • 

ItalT^h^ MacDonald and Flandin. This three-power conference of Great Britain, Francrand 
y had as Its object the collective maintenance of peace within the framework of the 
League of Nations, and it condemned the unilateral repudiation of treaties by Germany. ^ 

Photo, Keystone 
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successor as Foreign Minister, went to 
Kome to have some personal negotiations 
with Mussolini with a view to settling the 
old disputes between Italy and France, 
and to securing Mussolini as an ally 
against Germany, The visit lasted a 
tew days, and resulted in a number of 
small concessions and also in territorial 
adjustments in Africa to be made by 
France in Italy s favour. There is reason 
to believe, how^ever, that Mussolini and 
Laval had discussed something el se, and 
that the French Premier, in considera- 
tion for Mussolini’s support in Europe 
had promised the Italian dictator a 
free hand in Abyssinia. 

We know now that Mussolini had 
been preparing for the conquest of an 
Atrican empire since 1933, and that 
at the time of Laval’s 
visit to Rome his designs 

decision to begin the 
campaign in the autumn Ethiopia 

of that year (1935) was already taken ; 
indeed, that the AValwal incident was a 
deliberate prelude to this contemplated 
aggression. Laval was preoccupied with 
the Germans— not the Ethiopians. And 
so were the British, whom Mussolini also 
consulted, and who gave a non-committal 
reply. The Italian dictator, therefore, 
egan to ship troops ami supplies to 
oomaliland and Eritrea, his two colonies 
bordering on Ethiopia. Britain anti 
r ranee, who control the Suez Canal and 
must therefore ha\'e been aware of these 
troop movements, raised no objection. 

Meanwhile, there burst like a bomb- 
shell upon Paris Hitler’s defiant declar- 
ation on March 16, abolishing the dis- 
armament clauses of the Versailles 
treaty and proclaiming his intention to 
rearm Germany at full speed. British 
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and French diplomats were confused, 
travelling from capital to capital in 
pursuit of a riposte to the Fuehrer. 
Eventually they decided to hold a con- 
ference at Stresa, on the Italian Lake 
^laggiore, and there it was that the 
representatives of Britain, France and 
Italy passed a number of resolutions 
about disarmament and the settlement 
of European affairs. But the important 
fact about the Stresa Conference is that 
once again Mussolini inquired from 
France and Britain about their attitude 
towards his contemplated African cam- 
yjaign, and that once again their am- 
biguous reply justified his belief that 
the M extern democracies would raise no 
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ITALIANS IN ABYSSINIA AND IN SPAIN 

When in 1935 the Italians embarked upon their conquest of Abyssinia, their engineers speedily 
made smooth the path for the men and guns and motor-lorries, despite the rough nature of the 
terrain and the almost total lack of roads, This photograph shows the evening assembly during 
the construction of the Imperial Highway between Dessie and Addis Ababa, the Abyssinian 
capital. On the left is a group of Italians taken prisoner in Spain by the Government side after 
the rout of the Nationalists at Guadalajara ; they are seen in a Madrid dungeon. 

Photos t Mondiale ; Wide World 


objections to his aggression against the 
Ethiopians. 

Then Britain made a naval agree- 
ment with Hitler which exasperated the 
French, who, for their part, followed it 
up by a military agreement with Stalin. 
The League of Nations at Geneva, to 
which the Abyssinian Emperor, Haile 
Selassie, was making continuous and 
vain appeals against the coming Italian 
invasion, was reduced to a mere farce. 
But, all of a sudden, it began to look as 
if Britain were now determined to make 
the League an effective and powerful 
instrument for maintaining internat- 
ional law and order. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the British Foreign Secretary, stated in 
Geneva on September 11, 1935, that 
“ the League stands, and my country 
stands with it, for the collective main- 
tenance of the Covenant in its entirety 
and particularly for steady and collec- 
tive resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression.” 

Yet on the very eve of making this 
speech Sir Samuel Hoare had agreed 
with Laval that in no circumstances 
would Britain and France take military 
measures against Italy or close the Suez 
Canal or do anything else that might 
lead to war.” Mussolini must have 
known this, but in any case he attached 
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no great importance to Geneva’s verbi- 
age. On October 2 he proclaimed 
national mobilization in Italy, and next 
day the invasion of Abyssinia began. 

Whereupon, under Britain’s leader- 
ship, fifty-two nations represented at 
Geneva decided to apply economic 
“sanctions” to the ag- 
gressor. The Western Ineffective 
democracies saw to it, ‘ Sanctions ’ 
however, that these 
sanctions did not include the one measure 
which might have stopped Mussolini’s 
war : an embargo on oil and coal, the 
essential fuels of which Italy possessed 
none. The only result of the sanctions 
policy was to infuriate the Italians and 
to rally round Mussolini the latently 
anti-Fascist elements which had been 

opposed to the war. 

Finally, Great Britain chose to 
abandon the situation she had herself 
created, and to drop both the 
sanctions and collective security which 
these were supposed to promote and 
represent. This gave the impression 
that the sending of the British Home 
Fleet to the Mediterranean had been bu 
an idle threat. Mussolini won his war 
against the Abyssinians, but he 
forgave Britain for the part she h 
taken in mobilizing world opinion agains 






him — nor France for not openly dis- 
sociating herself from this British policy. 

The inglorious behaviour of the 
British and French Governments in this 
Abyssinian affair con^^nced Mussolini 
i/hat there was nothing to be gained from 
siding with the Western democracies. 
Meanwhile, Hitler had achieved a series 
of further spectacular and provocative 
successes against them. The Duce had 
not previously had very much regard 
for Hitler, whom he once described as 
“ that garrulous monk,’’ and for a while 
he had even acted in open opposition to 
the Fuehrer, going as far as sending 
Italian troops to the Brenner Pass 
when a German invasion of Austria 
seemed imminent. But the situation 
had changed since those days. And 
Hitler, who in the various stages of his 
career had appeared to Mussolini as a 
disciple, as a rival, and even as a danger 
to Italy, now began to assume the 
character of a quite desirable satellite. 

A shrewd and clear-sighted politician, 
Mussolini was a complete cynic and 
opportunist. He had known how to 
balance himself between two parties in 
such a manner as to get something out 
of both. And he never concealed his 
determination to tilt the scales to 
the advantage of the stronger party. 
Without forsaking the possibility of 
selling out ’’ to Britain and France if 


a suitable occasion were to arise, he 
began to cooperate closely with Hitler. 
In July, 1936, civil war broke out in 
Spain. General Franco led the revolt 
against the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment. Both Hitler and Mussolini had 
realized for a long time that a dictator- 
ship in Spain, established with their 
support and sympathetic to them, would 
be of immense advantage to Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Italy, while at 
the same time constituting an open 
threat to Britain and France. So from 
the start Hitler and Mussolini openly 
gave their support to General Franco, 
Once again the democracies shut their 
eyes to the real issue and wasted time 
in futile tergiversations. Not only 
was Mussolini shipping whole divisions 
of Italian ‘‘ volunteers to Spain, but 
his submarines were torpedoing British 
and French ships. On the other hand, the 
Germans used the Spanish war for testing 
out their latest ’planes, tanks, and other 
weapons. Apart from one half-hearted 
move — the convening in September, 
1937, of the Nyon Conference to decide 
on a course of retaliation against the 
“ pirate ” submarines in the Mediter- 
ranean (Italy and Germany did not 
attend) — the Western democracies 
showed little capacity for action of any 
kind. Hitler and Mussolini, who had now 
come together so closely that they con- 


FASCIST WISHFUL THINKING 

The map below was published by the Italian newspaper “ II Tevere." According to the caption 
t proves beyond all doubt that Italy would be successful in destroying the Allied Mediterranean 
Fleet. Events showed that Mussolini’s trcst in his air arm had been over-optimistic. 
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ITALY’S VITAL NEED 

Since Italy is not a coal-producing county, 
her sources of supply in war are restricted 
to those of her Axis partner. Above, truck- 
loads of German coal are seen passing over 
the Brenner Pass on the way to Italy. In 
quality it could not compare with British coal. 

Photo ^ Ke^^stone 

stituted the so-called Rome-Berlin Axis, 
felt they had them “ on the run,” and 
proceeded to beha\’e accordingly. 

During the whole of 1938 and 1939 
the initiative in all European develop- 
ments rested with the Axis. The 
continuous “ appeasement ” efforts of 
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On September 3, 1939, the Western 
deinooracies declared war on Germany, 
From that very day Mussolini quite 
openly and avowedly behaved not like 
a neutral, but like Hitler's ally. A 
formula was coined : hostile, yet “ non- 
belligerent. There can be no doubt 
that during the months that followed 
Italy rendered the greatest services to 
CTermanv. Her territory constituted the 
biggest hole in the British blockade, 
especially the port of Trieste. Her em- 
bassies and legations, her newspaper 
correspondents abroad, her large resi- 
dent colonies in various parts of the 
world were openly helping Hitler. Mean- 


therefore ignored all these hostile 

manifestations. Repeatedly they even 

offered to negotiate on the French 

question, and France asked more than 

once what It was that Mussolini actually 

wanted for he had never covered with 

his own personal authority the “ spon. 

taneous ” demands for Nice, Tunis an^i 

Corsica. The Italians arrogantly replied 

that they would only talk to a Lfeated 
France. 

In May, 1940, the position began to 
look so threatening that British shipping 
had to be diverted from the Mediterra 
nean to the long route round the 
Cape. Yet official circles in London 


STUDENTS' DEMONSTRATIONS IN ROME 

Inated by the rase:?* press, itaiian students in May, 194^1 staged many demonstrations against 
Sritajn and France. .'\bove, some oi them are seen racing across the Piazza Venezia in Rome, 
waving an Italian flag Below, the British Embassy in Rome guarded by Italian soldiers and 
police against demonstrator? Top, left. Sir Noel Charles, British Counsellor at Rome at that time. 
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ijfitfi in 


and FraiH ♦* rfsiiltfd only in 
irfsL'i demands Ivv the predatory Pow'ers 
f-aels finer an attempt was made to 

tfiPiia. Mr. f liainberlain nego- 
tiated and ;‘i'iiied a treatv with Italy 
whfMe I'Urpo.-u* wa.< to re-establish 
iendlv r'-latiu^n.- in the Mediterranean 
^ >o f u*ntid»*nt \va.'thc BritishPreinier 
' hi- -u' tiiat he declared he would 
♦m’* hi- li lt ' it failed to nuiterial- 

n 'lid tail to iTjat<*riaIize. 

‘ h-', Mu nidi the British and 
I ♦ riiinu nt.- affected to see in 
ii iuirfial arbiter, or even 
tlieir bitterest foe 


^ H 


j) It » 


■jAinn iiio time. 


w'hilc, in Italy herself military prepara- 
tions were proceeding apace under 
Gennan direction. The Army was put 
in readiness : the Fleet and the Air 
Force were groomed for action. Stocks 
of essential raw materials and supplies 
were acciiniulated-. Government spokes- 
men and the Press w^ere wliipping up a 
campaign of frenzied hatred and con- 
tempt again.^t Britain and France, of 
admiration for Hitler’s Germany. 

Still official circles in London and 
Paris tried to shut their eyes and go 
on appf*asiiig.*’ They were obsessed 
by tin* idea of Mussolini possibly prov- 
ing “ usediil ” at some future date, and 









continued to indulge in ‘‘ sunshine” talk, 
and the inspired Press echoed their quite 
astonishing optimism. The Italian 
papers, on the other hand, were openly 
jubilant at the Allied fiasco in Norway. 
Their “Schadenfreude” and tbeir abuse 
of Britain knew no bounds. On May 
18 the “Popolo d’ltalia ” said, “ We 
consider ourselves in fact as havino- 
already intervened,” and the followino 
day Count Ciano declared, ‘ Italy 
camiot remain absent from the present 
terrible struggle which will forge the 
destinies of the world.” Nevertheless 
that very same Count Ciano was having 
frequent conferences with Sir Noel 
Charles, the British Counsellor in Rome, 
while the Italian Ambassador in London 
was also having talks with Lord Halifax. 

On May 20 the German General von 
Epp arrived in Rome and also a 
Japanese official trade mission. Three 
Jays later, despite all that had 

happened, Sir Wilfrid 
Greene, the Master of 
the Rolls, also arrived 
in Rome, in order (it 
was explained) to renew his contacts 
with the Italian Government as 


Ill-timed 

British 

Mission 


Chairman of the British Delegation 
to the Anglo-Italian Joint Standing 
Committee. This committee was set 
up at the beginning of the war to 
provide convenient machinery for the 
discussion between the British and 
Italiau Governments of economic 


matters. In spite of the astonishingly 
lenient treatment of Italy in the matter 
of the British blockade, the intention 
was to relax it still further as a friendly 





marshal badoglio 

Marshal Pietro Badoglio (above), Chiet of 
the Italian General Staff until December, 
i940» was created Duke of Addis Ababa 
for his services during the Abyssinian war. 

Photo f Wide World 


gesture. The British Press was full of 
optimistic statements about the progress 
of these economic talks. 

During the days that followed the 
final preparations were being made for 
a decisive action. On May 26, in the 
presence of Marshal Graziani and the 
Under-Secretary for War, Mussolini 
received the leaders of Italian industry 
and gave them his orders with regard 
to artillery construction. Later he had 
a conference with the army commanders 
and the heads of the mobilization 
department of the War Ministry. On 
the same day the text was published of 
the Bill to control citizens in wartime.” 
Different duties, civilian and military, 
were apportioned to all male citizens 
from fourteen to seventy, and special 
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MONARCH GREETS DICTATOR 

Above, the nominal ruler of Italy, King 

Victor Emmanuel III (left), shakes hands 

with the virtual ruler, Benito Mussolini. 

Photo, Wide World 

On May 31 it was announced that 
the Italian Government had broken off 
the economic negotiations initiated by 
bir ^\ilfrid Greene, and on the following 
day “ Relazioni Internationali ’ said : 

The moment we have been waiting I’m- 
fox* fifty years luxs arrived. The Italian i>t‘ople 
will figlit thoir French and Briti^li enemies 
with greatest determination initil complete 
victory. It is not logical tlmt France and 
Britain should have political power in the 
^lediteiTanean and thus exercise control o\'er 
the development of the Italian nation.” 

Italy s eyes were turned towards Nice, 
Corsica, Tunis and the Suez Canal, said 
that same journal. 

“The word is now for the forces of land, 
sea and sky of Fascist Italy. . . we have no 
scruples.” 


Count Della Torre (above) earned the enmity 
of the Fascist newspapers by his unbiased 
reports of the international situation in the 
Vatican newspaper “ Osservatore Romano,’* 
of which he was director. 

Photo, Wide World 

services were made obligatory for women 
between fourteen and sixty. To save 
petrol the use of private motor-cars 
was prohibited as from June 1. 

T\\ o of Mussolini s most frequently 
used “ mouthpieces ” made statement^ 
Speaking at Florence, Farinacci said, 

“ the place of Italy is by the side of the 
heroic Germany of Hitler, w hich is struggling 
against the common enemy.” 

Gayda declared in his newspaper that 
Italy had forced the Allies to keep 
1,200,000 men on her borders or on 
those of her colonies. 

“ This is solid, silent help w hich Italy has 

given Germany during these, eight months 
of war. ’ ' 
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On June J M. Reynaud, the French 
Frime ^Minister, made a statement 
about relations with Italy which still 
left the door open for 
negotiations. But it 
was quite clear that Mind 
Mussolini had by now Made Up 

reached hi.s “ irrevocable decision ” and 
was only watching the tragic ” battle 
of Fiance to choose the moment when 
he could .stab the French in the back 
with a minimum of risk. On June lU 
he declared war and assumed the duties 
of supreme commander of Italv's armed 
forces, while the actual command of the 
army \vas delegated to Marsha! Badoitlio. 
The last act of this tragic farce was a 
proclamation issued on June 11 by the 
King of Italy, who said that he joined 
the ranks of the armed forces, “ thereby 
following the dictates of my heart and 
the traditions of my house.” 
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FROM THE MARNE TO THE LOIRE: CLOSING 


STAGES 



THE BATTLE OF 



Cros& the Marne- and the Seine— Paris an Open Town— A New 

Lands in France — The Nazis Occupy Paris — Maginot Line Pierced 

l^ynaud Resigns, and Petain Asks for an Armistice — Where the French 
Armies Stood at Bay— Armistice Signed with Gerryioyiy^ but Mussolini 
Launches an Attack Franco- Italian Armistice — A Summing Up 


W HEN at midnight on June 10 

France was faced by the 
threat of an Italian attack in 
the Alp?, the German troops were 
rapidly converging on Paris. The 

been completely 
overrun . The Somme and the Aisne 
had both been left far behind by the 
tide of battle, which now swept on 
towards the Marne ; even the Seine had 
been crossed in many places by the 
German armoured units. Nazi tanks had 


made their appearance in the suburbs of 
Kouen ; Soissons had fallen, and Kheims 
wa5 threatened. The invaders had 
passed Beauvais ; and here, where the 
thrust was deepest, they were only 25 or 
30 miles from the outskirts of Paris. 

Ob\iously, the capital was doomed, 
and on June 10 the French Government 
left for Tours. At the same time, the 
headquarters of the army were trans- 
ferred from La Ferte- 
Doomed sous-Jouarre, east of 

Capital Meaux, to Briare on the 

Loire, some 80 mdes to 


the south of Paris. 


By June 11 the plight of the French 
armies along the line from the coast 
to Malmedy had become much worse. 
Out of the 43 infantry divisions which 
had been in place on June 4 at least nine 
had been practically wiped out, twelve 
had been reduced to a quarter of their 
strength, and eleven cut down to half 
by casualties suffered since the opening 
of the German invasion. This left nine 
regular and nine light divisions at 
.something like full strength. The 6th 
Army was along the Marne ; on its 
left, in front of Rheims, was the 4th 
Armv, extended to Monthois. The line 
ea.st to Longuyon should have been 
continued by the 2nd Armv, but in fear 
of envelopn^ent its commander had 
drawn back to Graiidpre and Dun-siii:- 
Meuse, leavpig a gap. Covering Paris oii, 
the north wa.s the French 7th Army, 
between CTraaffilly ami the Ouicq, 

The ba,ttle, now in its eighth day, 
raged furionsly along the whole front. 
The Germans were across the Seine at 
several points near Rouen. To tlie 
‘ t of the Oise, the main body of. th<^ 
i' ici.ders was aj/’eady in full retreat 

and only a rearguard' 


endeavoured to hinder the German 
advance. Still farther to the east, the 
enemy brought into action masses of 

l^s in an effort to outflank 
Rheims from the west and south-west, 
and in Champagne fresh enemy divisions 
were brought up during the night and 
flung into action south of the Aisne 
against opponents w’ho for days had 
borne the onslaught of tanks and dive- 
bombers. many of the French 



FLIGHT FROM PARIS 

As the German soldiers drew nearer to Paris 
thousands fled from the city, and the roads 
southward were soon congested with masses 
of vehicles like those above, in which families 
had piled up belongings in frantic haste. 

Photo, Associated Press 

troops were still fighting magnificently 
and the Germans were said to show signs 
of sbraiu. If the attack could be held 
for two or three diays longer, all might 
yet be saved ; that was the optimistic 
picture conv^eyed in ofiicial commu- 
niques from Paris. 

But Hitler was resolved to, give his 
enemy no respite. The. next day, June 
12^ so far from showing any signs of 
slackening, the Germans accentuated 
their efforts on the Seine in an endeavour 
to extend the brijdgeh/eads which they 
bad already established on the soufRi 
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bank of the river. Violent attacks 
were directed against the French holding 
the line west of Meaux, and on the 
Marne, near Chateau-Thierry, the enemy 
again made contact with the main 
French forces and obtained a footing 
on the opposite bank. 


French 

Retreat 

Continues 


At Rheims, new tank and motorized 
units — report spoke of an entire 
niechanized corps, comprising three or 
four armoured divisions and two or 
three motorized divi- 
sions — were thrown 
into the struggle, and 
the French, wearied 
by the strain of constant battle, and 
outnumbered, were again forced to 
withdraw. The German communique 
spoke of numerous French counter- 
attacks in Champagne, some of them 
supported by tanks, but it claimed— 
and, as it turned out, with truth — that 
all their efforts were unable to bring 


the German advance to a standstill. 
Rouen, it went on to state, had been in 
German hands for several days ; and 
so, too, was Compiegne, “ scene of the 
humiliating Armistice dictated in 1918 
the Seine below Paris had been crossed 
at several points, and an Allied force of 
20,000 men — later stated to include 


two brigades of the British 51st Division 
— had been surrounded at the little 
port of St. Valery ; a great number of 
transports had been taken, together 
with quantities of arms and war 
material, “ which cannot, at present, 
even be estimated."" At the nearest 
point the Germans were only 12| 
miles from Paris. 

Meanwhile, in the Alps all y^as quiet. 
The first Italian communique of the 
war, issued oil the morning of June lib, 
merely stated th^t : ‘‘At midn^t 
June 10 the p re a ringed disppsitipP^ of 
our land, sea, and; ajr forces waa c^atried 
out in perfect order."" 

Within the next 24 bouts 
sitoatioii worsened. On both sid^ 9 ^ 
Pa^is the battle increased in yioJenpe, 
as, on the one hand, motorized and 
armoured columns croaaed the Seine at 
the bridgeheads established at Louviera, 
Les Andelys and Vernon, and, on the 
other, pushed across the Marne neat 
Chateau-Thierry, while other di%'irion> 



f 

swept past RLeims, which by now was 
in German hands, and drove rapidly 
in the direction of Chalons-sur-Marne. 
What was still more ominous, the 
German left wing, by attacking between 
Vouziers and Montmedy, was threaten- 
ing to turn the Maginot Line, the only 

part of the French front which still 
remained intact. 

Already the French Cabinet, meeting 
on June 12 in a chateau near Tours, 
had been informed by General Weygand 
that the situation was desperate, and 
that application for an armistice was 
well-nigh unavoidable. Not a whisper of 
this was allowed to appear in the Press 
as yet, but even the most confirmed 
and deluded optimist must have grasped 
the significance of the announcement. 
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‘ Bursting 
to Get At the 
Enemy ’ 


made on the morning of June 13, that, 
with a view to satdng it from destruction 
by air bombardment, Paris was now 
an open town. The military governor, 
General Bering, who had been in 
charge since the departure of the 
Government, now handed over his 
command to General Dentz, while he 
himself assumed an army command at 
the front. The police and firemen were 
ordered to stay at their posts, and 
though no orders were given to evacuate 
the city, the pitiful exodus of refugees 
increased in volume. A sinister silence 
had descended upon the city, so lately 
gay and bustling ; the streets were de- 
serted, the newspapers failed to appear, 
and only the most guarded announce- 
ments were made over the wireless. 
Even the skies were darkened by the 
smoke drifting slowly from the zone of 
battle, now come so near. 

Before the day closed the F rench were 
heartened by a renewal of the British 


pledge to give the utmost aid in their 
power to their ally and, still more, by 
the news that a new B.E.F, had gone to 
France. “ South of the Seine, read an 
official announcement issued in London, 
fresh British troops recently arrived 
from the United Kingdom, and have 
taken their place in the line with their 
French comrades.'’ It went on to add 
that “ the fine bearing and march 
discipline of these troops has had an 
excellent effect and has done much to 
maintain the morale of the Allied 
troops, who have been fighting day and 
night to stem the German advance.” 
This new B.E.F. was reported to be 
magnificently equipped with artillery 
of the latest type and with large 
numbers of anti-aircraft guns j and 
though the troops were, for the most 
part, newly-trained men, all the officers 
and the majority of the staffs had been 

through the fire at Dmikirk and come 
out smiling. 


U.S. SHRINE IN FRANCE 

This monument at Chateau-Thierry was 
erected after the war of 1914-18 in memory 
of the American soldiers who fell in France. 
Reached by the Germans on June 12, 1940, 
Chateau-Thierry was again reduced to ruins, 
as the photograph on the left testifies. The 
monument, however, was undamaged. 

Photos y Associated Press 

First-class British troops have been 
rolling up along French roads towards 
the Seine during the last few days,” 
wrote '‘Eye-Witness” on June 14. 
“ Let me say right away 
that, in the words of 
a sergeant-major of a 
Scottish regiment whom 
I saw just behind the Seine front this 
afternoon, these men of the new force 
are 'bursting to get at the enemy.’ 
These fresh fighting men may play an 
important part in the present critical 
stage of the war in France. I found the 
soldiers of the new force ar the front 
filled with admiration for the long fio-ht 
by a division [presumably the 5lst 
(Highland) Division] which was fighting 
continuously for five weeks before part 
of it was captured. They besieged me 
with questions about it. Many of them 
were old soldiers with rugged, lined 
faces who knew all about the division. 

' Aye, domned fine lads, yon division,’ 
men of a Scottish regiment said. Tl/e 
officers and men of the Seine force are 
in excellent spirits. They know they 
have been flung into the battle in the 
face of a great German army which has 
advanced steadily for five weeks. This 
has not rattled them at all. They know 
they have a stiff job to do, aiid they 
are going to do it. Now they are in 
contact with the Germans who have 
forced the Lower Seine at several 
biidgeheads. Like the men of Scotland, 
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they will hold their positions in face of 
any odds.*' 

But this British aid arrived too late 

to be of any real effectiveness in turning 

the tide of battle ; a Canadian division, 

although it was actually landed in 

Normandy while the Bkttle of the 

bonime was still in progress, was unable 

to take an\ part in the actual figlitinsj, 

and was afterwards evacuated, not 

^thout difficulty, from France’s west 
coast ports. 

At the same time, the help rendered 
by the Royal Air Force was of the very 
greatest value. Enemv concentrations 
advancing to take their places in the 
line ere hea\'ily bombed ^ convoys 
were wrecked, mechanized columns 
scattered, road junctions blocked, am- 
munition and supply dumps blown up 


and destroyed, woods and fields set 
ablaze. From the first days of the battle, 
when the men of the R.A.F. were given 
the task of blowing up the bridges across 
the Meuse which French inefficiency 
had left intact, until the last, when 
France was in collapse, Britain's air 
arm did magnificent service to the 
common cause. 

By this time the Germans were 
boasting that the second, phase of the 
gigantic campaign in the West had 
been victoriously concluded. “ The 
resistance of the French Northern Front 
has broken down ; the Seine has been 
crossed over a wide area below Paris, 
and Le Havre has been taken. The 
enemy is retreating alpng the entire 
front extending from Paris to the 
Maginot Line at Sedan. German tanks 


and motorized divisions have in several 






WHEN THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT WAS AT TOURS ^ 

June lo, 1940, the French Government left Paris for Tours, Paris remaining in charge of the 
t a authorities. Above, M. Reynaud is seen outside the chateau near Tours which became 
.^.Tiporary seat of the Government, examining documents handed to him by M. Baudouin, 
-Secretary. On the left is General Weygand ; in the background, Marshal Petain. 
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Surrender 
of Paris 
Demanded 

city, in which 


places overtaken and pierced the re 
reatmg enerny columns. In the rVtreS 
the enemy has abandoned his enS 
equipment ’’-these are passages taken 
from a corn^munique issued by tC 

Then the communique proceeded to 
announce that the defences of Pari" 
had been overrun by the Germln 
infantry that the French were no 

tbeir capital, and 
that the victorious German troops had 
actually marched into Paris. 

Telephoning from Paris to his col- 
league, Mr. A. Drexel Biddle, in Tours 

M ^ wur ""I of June 13, 

Mr Wilham Bullitt, U.S. Ambassador 

to France, announced that the German 
army were inside the gate.s of Paris. 

This was a little premature, however 
for that night the Germans halted at the 
outer suburbs of the capital. Accord- 
ing to a German ac- 
count. Nazi officers sent 
an open message over 
the radio ” demanding 
the surrender of the 
case it would be treated as a non- 
belligerent zone ; following this they 
attempted to get into touch with the 
military authorities in the city under 
cl flag of truce. But this effort failed 
because the German delegates were 
fired on by mistake by Senegalese troops 
holding the gates. An American report 
has it that it was Mr. Bullitt who, at 
the request of General Dentz, trans- 
mitted to the German Government in 
Berlin the formal notification that the 
city had been declared open and that 
all the garrison had been withdrawn. 

So the night passed, in a state of 
gloomy expectancy. Hundreds of thou- 
sands, some accounts said millions, of 
the Parisian population had sought 
safety in flight, and those who remained 
kept within doors. The main boule- 
vards, the cafe terraces, the great 
squares, the famous shopping streets— 
all now were practically deserted ; on 
the city of light had fallen a gross 
darkness. Now and again the fateful 
silence was broken by the dull boom of 
explosions as one or other of the arma- 
ment factories on the outskirts were 
destroyed by Government order. The 
leaden sky was reddened by fires. 

At midnight the city gates were shut 
and barred by civil guards, and those 
of the refugees who had not succeeded 
in making their exit perforce returned 
to their homes. The police were now 
instructed to hand in their arms to their 
superiors so as to become a purely 
civilian force. In a state of anxious 
suspense Paris aw'aited the arrival oi 
the conquerors. 














EIFFEL TOWER IN 

german hands 

On June ,4. ,940. 

German troops entered 
Paris once more after a 
lapse of 70 years. In 
this photograph a Nazi 
anti-aircraft gunner is 
seen on the look-out 
at the foot of the Eiffel 
Tower, for so many 
years used by the French 
as a wireless station. 
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RELIEF MAP SHOWING GERMAN THRUSTS INTO FRANCE 
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German tank fording the River Ourcq in the middle of Jui^, 194*^* many places 

Germans used lines of tanks as bridges to permit passage of troops. 
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Bomb craters near Verdun, whose fortresses were the scene of heroic French resistance throughout 

the war of 1914-18. It fell into German hands on June 15, 1940. 
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FRANCE IN THE HANDS OF THE NAZIS 

The outskirts of Strasbourg, showing one of the bridges blown up, by the French before they evacuatec | 
the city Left, this map of France shows, with the approximate dates, the German thrusts into tht 

interior. The black arrows indicate the axes of the main German thrusts. The darker portion show 

the occupied territory as laid down in the Franco-German and Franco-Italian armistice terms. 
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Soon u-fter 7 a.m. tlie first G6rinan 
troops— some motor-cyclists armed with 
rifles and machine-guns — entered the 
city and took up their positioas just 
inside the boundary near the Auber- 
villiers Gate, but it was three hours 
later that the mam body began their 
march into Pans. Column by column 
they goose-stepped through the streets, 
past houses and shops closed and shut- 
tered. Here and there a handful of 
civilians stood on the pavements to 
watch the traditional enemy enter Paris 
for the second time in seventy years ; 
others with heavy hearts and downcast 
faces peered cautiously from between 
the drawn blinds. One of the first 
places to be secured was the wireless 
station of Radio Pans, and shortly 
afterwards the swastika flag was run 
up on the Eiffel Tower. 

All day long the city resounded with 
the noise of tanks rumbling past the 
Arc de Triomphe down the Champs 
Elysees to the Place de la Concorde, 

Nazi Tanks tramp of 

Ifi Ihe marching infantry, 

Paris Streets clatter and rattle of 

innumerable transport 
vehicles. Machine-gun posts were 
e.^tablishcd at the street corners and 
other vantage points ; then the soldiers 
bivouacked in the streets and squares 
)rior to being billeted in the public 
■ buildings and great hotels. By nightfall 


numbers of the Nazi soldiery were 
wandering about the city, gazing in the 
shop windows filled with the things 
that they never saw now in the Reicli, 
staring at the splendour which they had 
been told so much about, and which now 
had become their prey. * Only a few of 
the cafes remained open, and from 9 p.ra. 
the strictest curfew was enforced ; for 
the first time Paris's black-out was really 
complete. The only sound in the hours 
of dark was the tramp of the German 
sentries and the unceasing rattle of men 
and vehicles as German detachments 
crossed the city on their way to the 

battle now raging beyond its southern 
suburbs. 

That day's communique from French 
G.H.Q. was couched in pregnant phrase- 
ology. “ On both sides of Paris," it 
read, “ the enemy pushed still further. 
Owing to this advance the troops 
covering Paris retreated on both sides 
of the town in accordance with orders 
received. Tn refraining from direct 
defence of the capital, which is now an 
Oj)cn town, the French command aimed 
at sparing it the devastation which 
defence would have involved. The 
Command considered that no valuable 
strategic result justified the sacrifice of 
Paris." Looking back, it is now clear 
that when Paris fell France lost heart ; 
but still for a week and more I he fighting 
went on. Yet the situation Fooked 


hopeless, witli the German armies-- 
across the Seine, heading in the direction- 
of the Loire, while to the east the 
defences in Champagne had been 
shattered and the Maginot Line turned. • 
Having turned down General Wey- 
gand's suggestion of asking for an armi- 
stice, the French Government had now 
to take drastic steps to save the armies 
from encirclement. It was decided on- 
June 12 to abandon the M;iginot Line, 

Cl ' 

in whose fortresses the garrisons were 
left, and to Withdraw southwards. The 
remnant of the lOtli Army was forced 
back upon Rennes, leaving a g<ap- 
between Evreux and Passy through 
which the enemy advanced to Dreux by 
the 14th. In the centre a wedge wa^> 
driven through the 6th Army, while the 
2nd Army, on the right, was bent back 
upon the Ornain. French troojw 
returned from Norway had been landed 
at Brest on the 15th to hold a line 
between the port and Rennes. 

The 7th Army had been marshalled 
for the defence of the capital, together 
with the Array of Paris under General 
He ring. When Pari s was declared an 
open town (on the 13th) these armies 
fell back towards the Loire. Five days 
later the enemy reached this river to the 
west of Orleans, but on the 17tli Marshal 



NAZIS IN THE HEART OF PARIS 

The famous Place de la Concorde, in Paris, normally one of the busiest spots of the French caoit 
IS seen here almost deserted as detachments of Nazi troops move across it. This photograo 
ra 10 rom New York to Pans, shows the sandbagged base of the Luxor Obelisk on the le 

and the Eiffel Tower on the right. 

PliotOf Associated Press 
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had opened nesrotiations with 
the Gennan High Command 

The couin'iuuupio issued on the ui<;ht 
of Sunday, June lt>, stated that eneiiiv 
a;taek> had Iven renewetl on the whole 
battle and it Wiis now admitted 

that ]\\T\ at least of the Maginot Line 
had IxH^n evacuated owinsj to the 
prx^gress made by the German sweep 
to the west. Following the break- 
throtJih in Champagne, the enemy 
deb^ f red a fanwi^o advance whose 
mo<t s}xx'tacular achievement was the 
capture, on June lo, of Yerdun, that 
izreat fortress winch in 1916 became the 
>>md»ol of France's will to win. In 
‘his war a few days sufficed to brine 

alx^ut its fall. In 1940 they did pass 
at Veniun. 

ajjain ir wa> r.ported that 
iiunii:: ia.-r 21 ho'.srs the battle had 

Le^i a new high point uf intensity. 
Ine ey.emy. assessed as he wa< of an 

enormous superiority in 

150 Divisions troops and material, 
Engaged was constantly throw- 
ing fresh reserves into 
*:>* : ■ ; 150 divisions, it was esti- 

i* 1 , w -re now engaged in the battle 
"I. Western Front, and even the 
: - in occupation of Poland had 

i • ' uenuded in order that the Gennan 
'*:• ! -Tth in France should be main- 
* and increased, “Yet/' said 
' ii*‘ Freoch official war communique 
on June 16, “ our troops con- 
* IT. lie to fight with the same bravery, 
ring fierce resistance to the invader 
:t: ^|lI!e of the latter's superiority in 
laaitcna! and effectives." 


t 

ith amazinu swiftness the Germans 
continued their drive into Central 
France, threatening, on the one hand, the 
French defences on the Loire and, on the 
other, the divisions now practically 
surrounded in Alsace-Lorraine and in 
that tomb of an outmoded strategy, 
the Maginot Line. Already, on June i6, 
the Germans were claiming that the 
Lino, so recently deemed impregnable, 
had been pierced on the Saar, and that 
^he whole front from the ChauneJ to 
bwitzerlaud was in “ victorious move- 
ment. It was stated that the French 
were in full retreat, and were being 
pursued by mechanized and iion- 
mechanized forces which are vying with 
each other in forced marches, and are 
often overtaldng the fleeing and ex- 
hausted enemv. ' 

The Nazi commu- 
niques spoke of 
waves of aero- 
planes attacking 
with great success 
the French de- 
tachments re- 
treating to the 
Loire by road and 
rail ; south-east 
of Paris and on 
the Upper Marne 
strong tank and 
motorized divi- 
sions were ad- 
vancing unceas- 
ingly southwards; 
the Plateau of 
Langres, north of 
Dijon, had been 


crossed, so that the line of retrear , 
the French forces retiring fr^ th 
Rhine and the Saar had been cut 
MeanwWle, in the northern sector 
“ p*' nortli-west Md 

of Pans, British armoured units anrl 
infantry were fighting desperate rear 
guard actions side by side with thS 
French alli^. Western Normandy 
Maine and Poitou were described L 
resembling a giant anthill brutally 

disturbed by the hordes of German 
tanks, by the hundreds of thousands of 
German infantry who moved west- 
wards with a force that nothing could 
stop. Berlin waxed jubilant over 
200,000 prisoners. And everywhere the 
movements of the retreating Allies 
were hampered, and often paralysed^ 
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ANGLO-FPf NCH RED CROSS UNIT IN WAR ZONE 

; F:*^n . ; Army, of which it was officially recognized a unit, the Anglo- 

' ^ r r' xp'-nenced the full hazards of war during the retreat to Bordeaux. 

^ tL? bombing, results of which are seen in the upper photograph. 

V ; ?: e Corps’ ambulances is seen ditched by the side of a French road. 

j jMisa U, JJ. Ciarket member of ttiS. Corps 
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by the great flood of refugees who 
streamed along the roads and across 
the fields, impelled by the one over- 
mastering desire to escape from the 
approaching Nazis. 

That Sunday, June 16 , marked a 
decisive turn in the war. The position 
of the French armies was considered 
to be so desperate that the British 
Government transmitted to their French 
colleagues, now established in Bordeaux, 
draft proposals for an Act of Union 
between Great Britain and France. 
The proposal, so dramatic in its making, 
so vast in its implications, was con- 
sidered by M. Reyna ud's Cabinet, but 
it was finally rejected. A majority of 
the Cabinet had come to the conclusion 
that further fighting was futile. General 
Weygaiid could hold out no hopes of 
stopping the German advance, and the 
appeals to President Roosevelt had not 
been answered in the way that perhaps 


























FIRST GERMAN SOLDIERS IN PARIS 

Above, Dietrich (left), Nazi press chief, and 
Boehmer, head of the foreign press dept., are salut- 
ing the memorial to France's Unknown Warrior. 

German soldiers in one of the tree-lined 
avenues which radiate from the Place de I’Etoile, 
Centre, right, viewing Paris from the Eiffel Tower. 
Below, German cyclists pass by the Central Markets, 

Photos, Keystone; Associated Press; ; 

ir?’rfc World 









There Was 
No Front 
Line 


was hoped. So Reynaud resigned, 
•and in his place President Lebrun 
appointed Marshal Petain, who at once 
<1ecided to make overtures to the enemy 
for an armistice. 

But while the approach to Hitler 
was being made through the Spanish 
Ambassador, Senor Lequerica, the war 
"vvent on. The French communique 

issued just before mid- 
night on June 17 stated 
that the battle had 
continued throughout 
the day on the whole 
front, and particularly along the Middle 
Loire. In several places enemy detach- 
ments had succeeded in crossing the 
Ti\er, while fighting was going on round 
Orleans, and Dijon had fallen. Con- 
tinuous front there was none ; in Central 
France the position was fluid in the 
extreme, but the guns of the Maginot 
Line were still in action, though the 
Germans were claiming that the ring 
around the French forces in Alsace- 
Lorraine had been completely closed 
and their motorized troops had reached 
the Swiss frontier at Pontarlier. In the 


Alps the Italians, who 
reported on June 15 
that thev were about 
to attack Nice and 
Savoy, were little in 
evidence. 

Broadcasting on the 
evening of June 17, 
Mr. Churchill ad- 
mitted that “ the news 
from France is very 
bad,” and in the 
hours and days that 
followed there 'was 
nothing to lighten the 
gloom. By now the 
French army had been 
broken into pieces, 
large and small. The 
Germans claimed that 
their enemies were 
evidently at the point 
of dissolution. 
Though it was known 
that negotiations for 
an armistice were in 
progress there was 
no slackening of the 
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FRANCE IN SORRY PLIGHT 

Top right, s photograph radio d from Paris to New Vork showing French prisonerj enterin'^ 
c!}e Palac3 of Versailles after it had been taken over by the Nazis. Below, Germ in motor- 
cy.ksts are advancing through a shattered street in Orleans. o.-ce a beautiful French town. 

wrecked by the German bombardment. 

I'hoto.s, Keystone ; AsifocinfeU Presa 


German drive, which had now become a 
pursuit. The (Tcrmau air force harnct! 
the retreating French colunHis ; ii:aiiv 
ot the bridges across the Loire wre* 
heavily bombed, and the troops wlii. h 
were crowded about them waitinir fe 
cross were bombed and niaclnta*" 
gunned. The Nazis admitted that in 
Lorraine the French were otTeriiie .i 
stubborn resistance, but in spite of tlih 
the German attack in the direction nf 
the A'osges was continuing it< proerc^s 
While the reply was being await**! 
from Germanv^to ^larshal Petain s appi • 
cation, a communique was broadcast 
behalf of the French Uovenuncnt r.i 
Bordeaux explaining the military situa- 
tion which made it necessarv to 

m 

for an annistice. The French navy, it 

m 

was stated, was still intact, and th'* 
French air force remained powcrlnl 
because the losses it had sutTi'rcd had 
been made good thnmi^h the etiorts 

^ * I 

the aerojilane fiictories. It was tt* 
position of f lie French laml armies fha- 
had become uiiteiialde. The>earrjne'' wt-re 
now (.Tune 1^^) di\ide<l into four * 

groups, separated one from anoflet 
and ail standing in danger of beckoning 
surrounded or crushed. The w**'T*'rn 
group, containing all that was l*df of 

the B.E.F., was fighting vigorously, and 
had made several counter-attack-. The 
central group was in the most serieu'* 
situation, follo\^nng th*" tremendei.' 






from any ana every 
port in north-west 
France, ami acros^! the 
f’hannel in Eimland 


r e a t 


s 


were on foot to resist 
\ lie in\'ader who, it was 
now realized, nii^ht 
make his attemjit at 
an\' moment. 

lb- 

•Still the negotiations 
for an armistice 
dra^^ed out tlieir 
weary ien^h, and 
^till the French armies 
'■ontinued to fight 
and hleeil. From an 
official spoki'snuiii in 
Hordcau.v came a 
statement of the 
position of affairs on 
tile sex’cral zones of 
fighting. In the west, it 
was stated, the French 
forces under the com- 
mand of (icmM’al de la 
Laureiicie and (Icneral 
Langlois werr* witii- 
drawing partiv into 


Brittany and partly south of the 
Lower Loire, fighting rearguard actions 
as they went. The armies which 
were fighting round Paris under the 
orders of General Hering, General 
Frere, and General Toiichon, gav(» battle 
again on the Middle Loire, and then, in 
accordance with orders, renewed their 
retreat to the south, in tlie hope 
of being able to establish themsel\'es 
there in more favourable positions. In 
Champagne the armies, oulffankod as 
thev were on either side bv the German 
armoured divisions, fmdeavoured to 
break through in the direction of Dijon. 

In Lorraine the armies under the 
command of General (’omh* and General 
Bourret had formed their battalions 
into sepia res, mid in face of attacks 
deli\’ered witlmut cease 

from east, nortl., ai.d t 

west, thev were itro- - loug t 

: ' Ti C Retreat 

giessmg steadily, step 

by step. from the west of the 

\'osges towards the .soutli, in an 

effort to break tli rough the eiicirclim^ 

eiiemv. The armv of Alsaee. com- 

mandefi l)v fTeneral Laure, was ;dso 

oarviiig ;i wav tlirouLdi tin* emmiv 


<-'t‘nnmi flrivi' to liic west of Tro\'rv 
and Dijon ; Ijetwceii it and tin* trcioj)'- 
<<f the Maginot lane. con>tituting tin 
third group, was an imimni.si* gap 
oriL'iiiatiiig fnnii the loss of Gliateaii- 
Tliimry. Tin- divi sioiis m tin* AIagm<)t 
Line iiafl been partly (*vacuat«*d and 
were now Ijt-iug regrouped on anotln*r 
front. Tile li)iu‘th group wa> tin* .Alpiin- 
army, and this was still intact, altliomjii 
flank liad been expo.'icd bv’ tin* 
Derinaa thrii.-^t thrcjiiLdi tfic Samn* gap. 

The (Jermans, for tlieir part, eon- 
timied to claim an aiiiazinu succ(*ssion 
of vietorie.s. Sat milv had tin* .MaLdnot 
lane sontii ot Saarbriiceken Iteeii pi*ne- 
f rated, l>nt the still defeinh *d' sector.'' 
of the great sv.>tem of fortifications were 
bf‘ihg attacked in tin* rear. ” d'fte 
fortr(*<sof J)ijon fell without a struggle," 
they deelari'd ; *' the fortress of .Metz 

\\as .surn‘nd(*re(l to an adviuieinL; mofnii 
d<*taehiiu‘nt . . . ( i\ er 1 i,i ii i. » t ,ri<nner'- 

Uepe broilLllit 111. rin* bootV comprises 
the wiiole cnpiipmeiit of liUmt-roUs 
hrein h di\'isi(ais and se\ era! fortre.^M*^. ' 
Vnd m tin* Moitli. t(Hi, tlie front wu'* 
collapsing as the tlerniaiis penetrated 
ever mure deeply iiit(» Xormand\' and 
luittanv ; the fall nf (’herinjuru Wd" 
aimouiieed ou June and ainoiig tin* 
other cities now in < lerman hand? were 
Dijon, Metz and t’olniar. The remnant.'^ 
of the B.E.F, Were boino evacuated 


rendered useless to the foe 

Lowe^pho^othTws s'* French reb°ererusXsrto'the T*"''*"* 

tt % ^ jt . m • • » 
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GAUL’S ANCIENT CAPITAL IN GERMAN HANDS 

The ancient city of Lyons, famous as a centre of the silk industry and a large manufacturing 
town, was captured by the Germans on June 20, 1940. Nazis are seen here watering their horses 

at a fountain in a Lyons square. 

Fhoto^ E.S.A. 


forces which strove to bar its path. Thus, 
it was asserted, although the armies 
were cut off from each other, each 
retained its cohesion and was conducting 

O 

its retreat in accordance with orders. 
Fighting thus, day after day, without 
respite, against enemy forces superior 
to them in numbers and material, they 
had sustained great losses through 
enemy fire and through sheer fatigue, 
but their morale remained splendid, 
and they were putting up a most 
desperate resistance. 

That resistance was acknowledged by 
the enemy, who, after claiming that, 
following the storming of a passage 
across the Maginot Line in several 
places, Mulhouse and Belfort, Nancy 
and Strasbourg had been taken, ad- 
mitted that the enemy resistance in 
the, ^laginot Line on both sides of 
'i'l'i'jjiville was still unsubdued. 


During the next day, June 20, there 
was no great change in the situation. 
The Germans continued their advance 
from Nantes in the west to near Lyons 
in the east ; they had also penetrated 
the Jura as far as the Swiss frontier. 
Across that frontier tens of thousands 
of French soldiers, together with a 
Polish division and a great host of 
civilians, were pouring. In and about 
the Maginot Line violent fighting was 
in progress, but the army in the Alps 
was still awaiting the great Italian 
offensive. 

On June 20 the news of the fall of 
Lyons was given out by the French 
wireless, and the Germans claimed to 
have captured Brest, France’s great 
naval base in Brittanv. From Nantes 

V 

to Tours, the Lower Loire had been 
crossed at several points ; in Southern 
Lorraine the remnants of the French 


confined still d&fr 

Toul. both of which were now^ 
German hands, and in the vl‘ 
Th, on v.lle still held out, but in Bw' 

and the Upper Rhine, had joined haSj 

The Armistice was signed at 6.50 n m 
on June 22, but it was decreed tW 
hostilities should not cease until 
hours after the Italian Governmem 
had notified the German Government 
that a Franco-ltalian armistice had al«^ 
been concluded. 


But before that could be, Mussolini 
must have his little war, his great 

victory. While the plenipotentiaries 

were discussing the terms of armi'^tirp 
in the forest glade at 

Corapiegne, he gave the Mussolini’s 
order to his troops to Little War 
attack. An Italian 

communique issued on June 21 
stated that * On the Alpine front 
from Mont Blanc to the sea om 
troops started a general attack m 
June 21. The formidable enenr 
defences built into the rock on the lii:! 
mountains, the strong reactions on tL 
part of the enemy, who was firmlv 
decided to oppose our advance, and the 
bad atmospheric conditions did not 
check the advance of our troops, who 
scored notable successes everywhere- 
An Italian contingent managed to caiii 
possession of certain fortifications, such 
as the fort of Chanaillet, near Brianqon, 
and the fort of Eazet, in the lower Rova 
valley. Entire Italian imits reached 
the vallev of the Lere, Arc. Guil, 
Ubaye, Tinee, and Vesubie, penetrating 
the enemy’s fortified lines and threaten- 
ing the whole enemy front. The 
advance of our troops proceeds along 
the entire front."’ 


Such was the Italian version. Th^ 
French was given in a communiqui* 
issued on the evening of Sunday 
June 23. “ On the Alpine front, it 

read, “ there has been a continuation 
of Italian attempts to progress. On 
the whole, we still hold our advance 
positions.” A few hours later the 
French were still claiming that they had 
repulsed the Italians in front of their 
positions of resistance, and that no- 
where had that line been broken. 

The last French conimiiniqiid of the 
war, issued by G.H.Q. at Bordeaux 
on the night of Jime 24, sound^ 
note of disaster nor of collapi^e. 
“ Slight progress was made by J ^ 
Germans in '"the Charente redon, ij 
read, “ where the enemy 
Angouleme, and also in the | 
valiev, where he reached 
and the banks of the \orette. . 

Alps, Italian attacks continued all day 
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THEY LED FRENCH ARMIES IN THE 

BATTLE OF FRANCE 

In this page are photographs of some of the French 
generals who took part in the Battle of France, which, 
a ter fierce fighting, ended in the capitulation of the 

French Army. 

PhotosAVide World; G,P,U,: Keystone; Associated Press 
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General Frere, who commanded the French 

7th Army. 


General Touchon, who led the French 6th 









General de la Laurencle, commander ot the 3rd Army Corps, 

with H.Q. at Rouen. 




General Cond6. who led one of the French 

armies in Lorraine. 
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General Lan^lois. once Military Governor of Metz. 

commanded an army in Brittany, 









on tlio ovoniiiiX 

1.35 U-.35 a.i..., 

niornini; it came 



They wen' checked near the frontier 
hv our advance jKists except in the 
Mannenne district, where the enemy 
ad\;tnced a little farther than Lansle- 
bourc [two or three miles within the 
French froriticr]. and in the coastal 
MH'tor, wh-re he occupied Mentone. 
Cur jxvirions of resistance are intact 
on the whole Alpine front.” 

The Franco-Italian Armistice was 
?igneii ju T.ao p.m., Italian summer 
time (o.OtJ p.m., British summer time), 

June 24. and at 
B.S.T.) the next 
into force, simul- 
taneously with the one already con- 
cluded between France and Germany. 
The French front had practically dis- 
inteirriited \ the tiermans had captured 
La Rochelle and St. Xazaire and had 
occupied the Atlantic coast down to the 
Gironde estuary : south of Lyons they 
had got to Grenoble and Chambery : 
they claimed to have occupied the area 
iinnh of Poitiers. Many of the important 
M : j.not fortresses had been taken and 
the i p oire of others would have been 
a niaiter of days. ( 5 ec relief map in 
pages 970-971.) 

The war had begun, in effect, on 
Ma\ 10 , only 46 da vs before. Yet 
these 46 days had sufficed to bring to 
the ground the military’ power of 
France ; and with her. invo ved in a 
catastrophe without parallel in modern 
times, were Belgium and Holland, not 
to mention Luxembure. 


Xot the least amazing feature of the 
dehacle was the fact that the French 
cavsualtics were on an almost insigni- 
ficant scale, compared with those of 
1914-18. 

In the absence of official figures, we 
have the statement of General de Gaulle, 
who was Under-Secretary for War in M. 
Reyiiaud's Cabinet, that 60,000 French 
soldiers had been killed and perhaps 

300,000 wounded ; 350,000 prisoners 
ere taken by the Nazis in Belgium and 
France in the first phase of the battle, 
and 600,000 later. The figures of 
prisoners taken would seem to have 
been an underestimate, for the Germans 
claimed that the total number of 
French prisoners amounted to 1,900,000 
men, including five army commanders 
and about 29,000 officers, and this 
figure wa<^ not disputed by the Vichy 


that amongst the 

wa.s “ the entire equipment of 5 S 
divisions, not counting the arm. ^ 
and the equipment of the 
Line and other fortifications.”) 

Ihe German casualties from Mav in 
to the Armistice-“ so far as tk! 

can be ascertained ’’—were given in 
report by the German High Command 
According to this, the losses, which mat 
be accepted with some reserve, were^ 
killed, 27,074 ; missing, ig 304 ! 
wounded, 111,034-a total of 156 492 ’ 

Of the Allies, who so short a t me 

before had made. a bold front in the 
West against the Nazis, only one was 
left. To quote the German report 
again : “ After this greatest victory in 
German history over an opponent who 
was regarded as the most powerful land 
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FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR 

G .oto, a group -jf French soldiers, taken prisoner by the Nazis during the Battle of France, 
..'vhing away to captivity while a German 'plane flies overhead. In the upper photograph 
uii joldiefj are being searched by their German captors betore being sent to a prisoners’ camp. 

Pholodf Abbot w ted Pret)8 ; E,N.A. 


power in the world, who fought both 
skilfully and bravely, there are no 
longer Allies. Only one foe remains : 
England.” 

Before dawn on June 25 the “ Cease 
Fire ” had sounded and had been 
obeyed — but not everywhere. Still, for 
nearly a week more, little bands of 
gallant Frenchmen, cut off from the 
outside world in isolated sections of the 
Maginot Line, continued their desperate 
resistance against the Nazi hordes who 
assailed them from every side. At 
last General Huntziger, chief French 
delegate to the Armistice Commission 
meeting at Wiesbaden, was instructed 
on June 30 to make contact with the 
heroic defenders of these forts on which 
the French flag was still flying, and 
inform them that the Armistice had 
been signed a week before. Then, when 
the last of these forts had surrendered, 
the sound of firing ceased. The war 
on the Western Front had ended. 










ITALY INVADES HELPLESS FRANCE 

Entering the war when France had collapsed, Italy had very 
little fighting to do in that theatre of war. Our photographs 
show : above, damage from French artillery fire in the 
Italian frontier town of Ventimiglia ; right, Italian in- 
fantry marching towards Mentone ; below, the Italian 
flag flying over the captured French Alpine fort of Trevessette. 

l*h oto.H, K ejfstone, ; E.X . -d . 












SUPREME EFFORTS FAIL TO AVERT DISASTER: 

?SmXSVd"',t;S 

soldiers, and in honour, the means to end hostilities.” ^ ° 


M. RKY>*AtT>, PriMK MixISTEB OP 

TO Prksident Roosevelt, June 10. 

divisions have beei 
hghting without an hour of respite against an enemi 

mit< * crushing superiority in men ani 

o . • J**® enemy has today nearly reached the gates 

behind Pans. We wUl shut ourselves into one of oui 

j “®. driven out we wUl go to Nortl 

Ainca and, if necessary, into our possessions in America. 

Part of the Government has already left Paris. I am 

*» go to the Army. This is to intensify 
he s^ggle with aD the forces remaining and not to give 
up. Stay I ask you to explain aU that to your people and 
to all ciUi^ of the United States, telling them that we 

axe reived to sacridce ourselves in the struggle we are 
carrying on for aO free men? 


At the hour in which I am addressing you another dictator- 
^p has just struck France in the back. A naval war will 
^rt. You have generously answered the appeal I made 

lA Atlantic. Todav, June 

. , .u is to ask you for even greater assistance. 

At the same time that you explain the situation to the men 
and wom^ of America I beg you publicly to declare that 
the United States wiD accord the Allies their material support 
throu gh ^all means, except the sending of an expeditionary 
corps, I beg yon to do this before it is too late. I know 

At, ' A , of such a gesture. Its gravity itself necessitates 
tost ib should not come too late. 


You told us yourself on Oct. 5, 1937 : “ 1 am compelled, 

as you are compelled, to look ahead. The peace, freedom 
and security of 90 per cent of the population of the world 
are being jeopardized by the remaining 10 per cent, who 
are threatening to break down aU international order and 
law. In accordance with moral standards that have received 
almost universal acceptance through the centuries, they 
can and must find some way to make their will prevail.” 

The hour has now come for 90 per cent of the citizens of 
the world to unite against the mortal danger which is 
threatening us all. I have confidence in the solidarity of 
the American people in this vital struggle which the Allies 
are waging, not only for their own safety, but also for the 
safety of American democracy. 


JIr. CHtTBCHTLL, PRi>rE 3IiNiarrER OF Great Britain, in a 
Message to M. Reynaod, June 10 : 

rjlHE maximum possible support is being given by British 
forces in the great battle which the French Armies 
are now conducting with such undaunted courage. All 
available means are being used to give help on land, sea and 
in the air. The R.A.F. has been continually engaged over 
the battle-fields ; and within the last few days fresh British 
forces have landed in France to take their place with those 
already engaged in the common struggle, while further 
extensive reinforcements are being rapidly organized and 
will shortly be available. 


M, Reyna UT), in a Broadcast Appeal to the United 
States of America June 13 : 

MID the misfortune which has befallen our country one 
^ thing above aU must be said : at a moment when 
fat^ lies heavy upon us we must cry aloud to the world the 
heroism of our Army, of our soldiers and their leaders. I 
have seen men returning from the battle who had not slept 
for five days. TTiese men had no doubts about the issue 
of the battle. They had no doubts about the fate of their 
country. The heroism of the armies of Dunkirk has been 


exceeded in the battles which are taking place fte™ tv 
sea to the Argonne. ^ from the 

Our race does not allow itself to be beaten by invasion 
It hM seen so many of them in the course of th J centuri^ 

repulsed and dominated the invader, m 

mnlTt ITF Franc^the wo^ 

must know. All free men must pay their debt to her The 
W has come, -me French Army is the advancTJrd 
of the armies of democracy and has sacrificed itself In 
losing this battle it has inflicted terrible blows on the cSLiJn 

enemy. The aeroplanes lost, the tanks destroyed, the losses 
sufiTered, explain Germany’s damaged morrfe, noS 

standing tos victory. Wounded Prance has the right to 

turn now to the democracies and to say: “ I have claims 
on you* 

But it 13 one thing to approve and another to act. We 
know what place the ideal holds among the American people 

the President of the 
United States. Each time that I have asked him to increase 

Ms help he h^ done so generously. But it is a question 
today of the future of France, of the very life of France. 
Our fight has been a painful one. In the common struggle 
the superiority of the British Air Force is asserting itself 
day by day. But clouds of aeroplanes must assist us. 
For<^ must come from the other side of the Atlantic and 
c^h the evn forces which dominate Europe. We have 
the right to hope that the day is approaching when we shall 
receive that help. We keep hope in our hearts. 

We want France to keep a free Government, That is 
why we have left Paris. We could not allow Hitler to be 
able to say that there was in France only a puppet Govern- 
ment such as those which he had tried to set up almost 
everywhere- 

Our people in the course of its history has perhaps faltered, 
but it has never abdicated. The French nation will know 
great sufferings. May it be worthy of the nation’s past. 

brotherly and close its ranks around the wounded 
Patrie. The day of resurrection will come. 


British Government, in a Message to French 
Government, June 13 : 

Xn this solemn hour for the British and French nations and 
for the cause of freedom and democracy, to which they 
have avowed themselves, liis Majesty’s Government desire 
to pay to the Government of the French Republic the tribute 
which is due to the heroic fortitude and constancy of the 
French Armies in the battle against enormous odds. 

Their effort is worthy of the most glorious traditions and 
has inflicted deep and long-lasting injury upon the enemy’s 
strength. Great Britain will continue to give the utmost 
aid in her power. We take this opportunity of proclaiming 
the indissoluble union of our two peoples and our tWo empires. 
We cannot measure the various forms of tribulation which 
will fall upon our peoples in the near future. We are sure 
that the ordeal by fire will only fuse them together into one 
unconquerable whole. 

We renew to the French Republic our pledge and resolve 
to continue the struggle at all costs in France, in this island, 
upon the oceans, and in the air, wherever it may lead us, 
using all our resources to the utmost limit and sharing 
together the burden of repairing the ravages of war. 

We shall never turn from the conflict until France stands 
safe and erect in all her gfrandeur, until the wronged and 
enslaved States and peoples have been liberated, and until 
civilization is free from the nightmare of Nazism. That 
this day wUl dawn we are more sure than ever. It may 
dawn sooner than we now have the right to expect. 


I 



PtTAIN TAKES POWER 


President Hoosevei.t, in a Message to M. Reynadd 
June 15 : * * 

T AM sending you this reply to your message which I am 
A sure you will realize has received the most earnest as 
well as the most friendly study on our part. First of all, 
let me reiterate the ever-increasing admiration with which 
the American people and their Government are viewing 
the resplendent courage with which the French armies are 
resisting the invaders on French soil. 

I ^h also to reiterate in the most emphatic terms that, 
e\cTy possible effort under present conditions, the 
Government of the United States has made it possible for 
the Allied Armies to obtain during the weeks that have 
jiwt passed aeroplanes, artiUery, and munitions of many 
kinds, and that this Government, so long as the Allied 
Governments continue to resist, will redouble its efforts in 
this direction. 1 believe that it is possible to say that every 

week that goes by will see additional material on its wav 
to the Allied nations. 

In accordance with its policy not to recognize the results 
of conquest of territory acquired through military acaression 
the Government of the United State? wiU not coSr ^ 

valid any attempts to infringe by force the independence 
and territorial integrity of France. 

In these hours which are so heartrending for the French 
people and yourself I send you assurances of my utmost 
syD^P^'thy, and can further assure you that so long as the 
French people continue in the defence of their liberty, which 
constitutes the cause of popular institutions throughout the 
world, so long will they rest assured that material supplies 
will be sent to them from the United States in ever-increasing 
quantities and kinds. I know that you will understand 
that these statements carry with them no implication of 

military commitments. Only Congress can make such 
commitments. 

Draft Declaration op Union coiniuNicATED to the 
French GovERNiiENT by H.M. Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Campbell, June 16 : 

k T this most fateful moment in the history of the modern 
^ world the Government of the United Kingdom and 
the French Republic make this declaration of indissoluble 
^on and unyielding resolution in their common defence of 
justice and freedom against subjection to a system w’hich 
reduces mankind to a life of robots and slaves. 

The two Governments declare that France and Great 
Britain shall no longer be two nations, but one Franco- 
British Union. The constitution of the Union will provide 
for joint organs of defence, foreign, financial and economic 
policies. Every citizen of France will enjoy immediately 
citizenship of Great Britain, every British subject will 
become a citizen of France. Both countries will share 
responsibility for the repair of the devastation of war, 
wherever it occurs in their territories, and the resources of 
both shall be equally, and as one, applied to that purpose. 

During the war there shall be a single war Cabinet, and 
all the forces of Britain and France, whether on land, sea, 
or In the air, will be placed under its direction. It will 
govern from wherever it best can. The two Parliaments 
will be formally associated. 

The nations of the British Empire are already forming 
new armies. France wUl keep her available forces in the 
field, on the sea and in the air. 

The Union appeals to the United States to fortify the 
economic resources of the Allies and to bring her powerful 
material aid to the common cause. 

The Union will concentrate its whole energy against the 
power of the enemy no matter where the battle may be. 
And thus we shall conquer. 

Official French Communique announcing Constitution 
OF New Government, June 17 : 

N the present circumstances the Council of Ministeis, on 
the proposal of 51. Reynaud, has deemed that the 
Government of France should be entrusted to a high per- 
sonality enjoying the unanimous respect of the nation. 
In consequence M. Reynaud offered to the President of 


AND ASKS FOR PEACE 

% 

the Republic the resignation of the Cabinet. M. Albert 
Lebrun accepted the resignation, paying homage to the 
patriotism which dictated it, and appealed immediately to 
Marshal Retain, who accepted the task of forming a new 
Cabinet. The President of the Republic has thanked Marshal 
Retain, who, assuming the heaviest responsibility ever borne 
by a French statesman, has proved once again his total 
devotion to the Fatherland. 

Marshal Retain, New French Premier, in a Broadcast 
TO THE Nation, June 17 : 

renchmen : At the request of Fh'esident Lebrun, 1 
assumed, as from today, the direction of the French 
Government, certain of the affection of our admirable Army, 
which 13 fighting with a heroism worthy of its wonderful 
military tradition against an enemy superior in number 
and armaments. Certain that by its wonderful resistance it 
has fulfilled its duty towards its Allies, certain of the support 
of the war veterans whom I had the honour to command, 
certain of the confidence of the whole people, I give myself 
to France to help her in her hour of misfortune. . . . 

It is with a heavy heart that I say w^e must cease to fight. 
1 appealed last night to the adversary in order to ask him 
whether he is ready to discuss with me, as between soldiers 
and in honour, the means to end hostilities. 

Let all Frenchmen rally round the Government over which 
I preside during these ditficult trials and affirm their whole 
faith in the destiny of their country, 

M. Baudouin, New French Foreign 5Iinister, in a Broad- 
CAsy FROM Bordeaux, June 17 : 

At this hour in which the very existence of France is 
threatened, her Government, grouped round the 
glorious leader of its tradition and its soul, have shown the 
discipline and abnegation of the French people. More tlian 
at any moment of national history this common tie of 
suffering and of resolution ensures the maintenance of 
French nobility and pride. Whatever decisions mav be 
taken by the Government they will be honourable decisions. 
There is not a Frenchman but is determined that in this 
©Ntreme adversity France shall preserve her dignity, courage 
and faith in the future. It is because they are sure of the 
country’s spirit of independence that the Government remain 
among you and have asked on what conditions the carnage 
of our sons might be stopped .... 

We have, it is true, received marks of sympathy. We 
have had the assistance of Great Britain, whose fieet, united 
to ours, has never lost the mastery of the seas, and whose 
troops and magmficent Air Force have shared our battles. 
We have also had the help of Poland, Holland and Belgium* 
But modem war cannot be improvised, and our friends 
have not been able to bring us the support necessary to the 
advance-guard which the French Army represented. 

That is why the Petain Government have had to ask for 
conditions of peace. But they have not abandoned their 
arms. The country is ready to seek, in honour, the way 
to put an end to hostilities. But it will never be ready to 
accept shameful conditions which would mean the end of 
piritual freedom for her people. If the French are obliged 
to choose between existence and honour their choice is 
made, and by their total sacrifice it is the soul of France 
and all it represents for the world that they wiff have saved. 

Mr. Churchill, in a Broadcast Message, June 17 : 

rilHE news from France is very bad. and I grieve for tli6 

gallant French people, who have fallen into this terrible 

misfortune. Nothing will alter our feelings towards them, 

or o^ faith that the genius of France will rise again. What 

has happened in France makes no difference to British faith 
and purpose 

We have become the sole champions now in arms to defend 
Uie world cause. We shall do our best to be worthy of that 
high honour. We shall defend our island, and, witli the 
British Empire around us, we shall fight on unconqin rahlf 
until the curse of Hitler is lifted from the brows of men. 
v\ e are sure that in the end all will be well. 
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end of the maginot line 

Th.se photOj^.aphs, from German sources, show : i French fortress 

^rmour-'oi'erdnrrhells damage done by 

,-. .u^ •^’ laying out the swastika over one 

• M to ^rcraft ; 4, Hitler inspecting the Maginot 

z'"rJr^'= la-^ ’ Dollmann, the Fuehrer. General Keitel) • 

„ • . n so diers cutting grass by one of the Maginot Line forts' 
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the collapse of FRANCE : SOME CONTRIBUTORY 

CAUSES OF THE TRAGEDY 

Overrated Military Experts, Clinging to 

of Petnin Cnm^f of the Fighting Services — Responsibility 

sand— Unsavoury Features of Political Life— 

Ideologies in Conflict-Sinister Traffic With the Axis- 


HY did France collapse ? 

None of the many explana- 
tions that have been advanced 
up to now by a host of French and 
foreign commentators can be accepted 
as wholly convincing or entirely satis- 
factory. The plain fact is that in 
face of a tragedy of such magnitude, 
and a problem of such complexity — 
involving not merely the defeat within 
a few brief weeks of a first-class military 
power, but the total collapse of a state 
which for over a thousand years had 
been the greatest glory of civilization 
— ^it is cjuite impossible to find a simple 
answer or to reduce it to a succinct 
formula. The French themselves, who 
are past masters at coining brilliant 
formulas, have failed so far to explain 
adequately the reasons for their 
country's undoing. 

Let us look at the facts. Here was a 
county where one half of the popula- 
tion lived on the land (practically all 
of which it owned, and in small holdings, 
too) and was attached to the soil with 
almost animal passion ; a country that 
had known the scourge of German 
invasion with tragic regularity in the 
whole course of its history, and three 
times within living memory ; a country 
whose standard of intelligence and 
education was high enough to have 
enabled its people to realize that “ il 
faut en finir,'' when more ignorant and 
indolent races were still hoping that 
one could avoid the issue by merely 
blinking it ; a country, in short, where 
no illusion could have existed about the 
consequences of surrender. 

Then, too, France was a country of 
great military tradition ; with com- 
pulsory military service since days 
immemorial ; with famous war colleges 

and other military and 

* 

France’s naval training centres ; 

Heritage with a Cleneral Stafi 

enjoying a unique re})- 
utation in the world. Had the disaster 
of May-.June, 1940, been limited ^to a 
military defeat of first magnitud^^ even 
that would have been hard to * com- 
prehend. But that the French should 
have completely abandoned all attempt.s 
at prolonging the struggle against their 
hated Teutonic invaders — if necessary, 
in every village or city, in the colonies 
and dominions ; that they should, more- 


over, have accepted not only a shameful 
surrender but a series of lamentable and 
treasonable actions, committed in their 
name by a self-appointed and thoroughly 
unrepresentive Government, is some- 
thing that defies understanding. It is 
this that causes all those who love and 
know France, and who tried desperately 
to understand her problems, complete 
bewilderment and the utmost pain. 



THE ‘TIGER’S’ DISCIPLE 

Secretary to Clemenceau during and after 
the war of 1914-18, M. Georges Mandel 
(above) at the time of France's collapse was 
Minister of Colonies. He was in favour of 
continuing the struggle against the Nazis. 

Photo f Topical 

^Vhile there is no single answer to 
the grim question, there is a serie.s of 
considerations which, taken together, 
provide at least a part of that answer 
First, there is the matter of military 
organization and leadership. The 
professional soldiers of France have 
always been profoundly critical of, and 
often oppo.sedto, her Republican regime. 
They served the Third Republic while 
not really accepting it. At times they 
deliberately sabotaged it, and never more 
so than with the outbreak of thi.s war. 
A certain number of the senior officers 
did not wish the Republic (for which 
they felt supreme contempt) to emerge 
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The Men of Vichy 

successfully from this, its second struggle 
against Germany during their lifetime. 
However misguided, there was a con- 
siderable number of generals and others 
who genuinely believed in “ regenera- 
tion by suffering," 

The much vaunted genius of the French 
General Staff, the scope and daring of 
its strategic and tactical conceptions,, 
appear to have been 

grossly overrated. This Overrated 

flattering estimate was Military 

based entirelv on Leaders 

memories of a glorious past and not 
on any present-day realities. Even in 
the war of 1914-18 the Allied leaders 
— the French, quite as much as the 
British — ^showed (with rare exceptions) 
incapacity for grasping the changed 
and progressively changing conditions 
of modern warfare. As regards the 
present struggle many of their con- 
ceptions were wrong from the start, 
and the offensive power of mechanized 
forces acting in cooperation with air- 
craft was under-estimated. In countries 
which had no aggressive designs public 
opinion deprecated as militarism the 
development of an offensive spirit or 
strategy, .and defensive doctrines were 
preached, though seldom by professional 
soldiers. Such doctrines had their effect 
on political direction, and indirectly on 
military chiefs. The result certainly 
was confusion in strategical views and 
preparations, and many unfortunate 
compromise.s. 

The Maginot Line has been said to 
represent the height of folly ; but there 
was nothing wrong with the Line except 
that there was not enough of it, and 
that, haying built it, the French military 
authorities proceeded to neglect every- 
thing else. Not the Maginot Line, which 
was turned, not effecti\'ely pierced, but 
Maginitis " was to blame— the belief 
that the waging of this war required 
little effort and that it w'^ould .somehow 
win itself. The Line served it.s purpo.se 
of allowing France to mobilize un- 
molested during the early months of 
the war, and it is open to sjjcculatiou 
whether the Germans could ever have 
got through if, instead of stopping 
short w^here it did, it had extended 
along the wdiole Belgian frontier. 

It is now admitted that the French, 
who alone among the leading nations 





MAGINOT LINE ENCIRCLED 

These Nazi propaganda photographs, staged after the event, purport to show how the forts of the 
Maginot Line were destroyed. In places the Maginot defences held out for a considerable time, 
but, outflanked and then taken in reverse, the defenders had no alternative but to surrender. 
Here forts are being attacked with flame-throwers and grenades. Photon, E, Y. A 



of Europe had not disarmed after igoo 
entered this war in a state of , t ? ; 
unpreparedness, though no l,in; „ 

outside • world. In 1870 the Fr 
Minister of War was reputed to 
declared that his army was “ readv t* 
the 1« gaiter buttoi,” ^ 

turned out that it lacked a great rl Ji 
Something ot a similar naturit, 
have happened now. Where was all iC 
mechanized equipment which, General 
^ eygand told a British audience shortly 
before the war, had made such enormous 
progress between 1929 and 1939 ? Few 
tanks, few anti-aircraft guns, 
lorries, an inadequate firsfc-line air 
force, and, according to some, not 
even enough uniforms. A\Ticre did all 
the money go— those milliards voted 
to national defence year after year by 
all French Governments, irrespective 

of their political colouring ? For it 
is important to realize that, whatever 
the crimes or shortcomings of the 
French politicians, neither the Right 
nor the Left ever dared to interfere wuth 
the military authorities, who— but for 


a few insignificant cuts a couple of years 
before the war — invariably got all the 
financial appropriations they wanted. 

Moreover, during the twenty years 
that separated the present wat from 
the last one there was complete 500 * 
tinuity in the supreme command attd 
technical supervision of 
the French Armed Responsibility 
Forces. Marshal Petain of Three Men 


himself throughout that 
period was the “ first military personage 
of France,^’ with Weygand, then 
Gamelin, and finally once more Weygand, 
in active charge. These men, therefore, 
must accept the fullest share of 
responsibility for the defeat of their 
country and cannot get oUt of it by 
blaming it on the politicians. 

In bringing about the collapse of 
France the politicians \vere as culpable 
as the military leadets, whose gross 
incapacity or deliberate sabotage ham- 
stringed the army. In recent years the 
political personnel of the Third Republic 
was singularly ill chosen. It is wrong 
to attribute the misfortunes of France 
to “ gerontocracy ” [government by 
old men], for the post-war Governments, 
which succeeded each other so rapidb 
(under M. Lebrun’s presidency alone 
there had been twenty cabinets in less 
than ten years), consisted mostly of 
in the prime of life. And in the past it 
had fallen to one or two old men to sene 
their country well. Clemence^i, or 
example, won the war tor the Frenc ^ 
when he was rising eighty ; and Loub 
Barthou, their last great For^gu 
Minister, was well over seventy, 
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of late the political lawyers, among 
whom the majority of French cabinet 
ministers had invariably been recruited, 
seemed to have preferred their own 
vested interests or the interests of their 
clients — both French and foreimi — to 
the interests of the state they were 
supposed to be serving. 

The unsavoury characteristics of 
French political life are by now well 
known : Fifth Columnism at the top, 
treason and corruption, incompetence. 

Corrupt disunity, unworthy 
French pettiness, sexual laxity, 

Political Life ^'^^^^^^^y>^t>structionism 

and administrative 
anarchy. Yet it is essential to realize 
that all these lamentable features were 
largely restricted to the big cities and 
did not touch the country as a whole. It 
is in the big cities that all the scourges 
of the “ Republique des Camarades ” 
flourished. It is there that the incessant 
struggle for power, honours and money 
went on unhampered by any considera- 
tion of patriotism or even ordinary 
human decency. 


This is not to say that among the 
townspeople of France there were no 
honest, hardworking and profoundly 
loyal citizens. Of course, there were 
masses of them. But side by side with 
them there existed a whole series of 
separate and frequently intersecting 
worlds, and even underworlds, of their 
own which can only be described as the 
most unhealthy and abject manifesta- 
tions of modern society. Politicians in 
and out of Parliament, municipal 
comicillors, the civil service, the 
police, ‘‘ big business,'" the press, 
the judiciary and even the Church took 
an active part in fostering and creating 
the process of decomposition which at 
last proved the ruin of France. In this 
poisoned and sinister political atmo- 
sphere of Paris and the big cities there 
was plenty of scope for every con- 
ceivable form of blackmail, vice and 
corruption and also for trafficking in 
treason on a hitherto unknown scale. 
With consummate adroitness the 
enemies of France availed themselves 
of every op])ortuiiity for originating 
or exploiting any sources of dis- 
integration. 


There was, further, a genuine and 
profound ideological conflict. For 
fifteen years the parties of the Left 
had been preaching pacifism in France 
and were trying to persuade the nation 
that the limits of accommodation with 
Germany must be sought for. During 
the last five years the parties of the 
Right preached defeatism with equal 
vehemence, and some of their leaders 
openly admitted that they preferred 
Hitler to the French Jew, Leon Blum- 
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FRANCE WAS LULLED IN FALSE SECURITY 

Outstanding among the complex causes of France’s collapse was the long period of inactivity 
behind strong defensive positions to which the Army was condemned^ prior to May. 1040^ 

^the Rhini guns which exchanged desultory shots with German batteries’ across 

the Rhine. Centre and bottom ; infantry in the opening stages of the Battle of France. 
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N i' . v. 0 Defence and most of that 
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con rage bv obstinaev, ambition and ill 
Tcnu>er. Not a stTong man, he tried to 
a>v-unn^ the pose of a dictator and failed 
in; press anybody-. There were other 
niriuential jxiliticians of all persuasions 
who wer»^ helpiinr io paralyse or sell out 
the French nati'^n during the years and 
months and week> and da vs of decision ; 
their name w.as legion. 
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conscious traitor^, libertines, crooks 
and weaklings — -on whom no judge- 
ment can be too severe— onlv a very few 
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SOCIALIST LEADER 

M. Leon Blum, above, became the first 
Socialist Prime Minister in France in 1936, 
and introduced a number of social reforms 
which made him bitterly hated by the 
vested interests in France. 

Photo, E,^.A. 

doubt about his unique position the 
Vichy gang has offered the world a most 
convincing proof of it by making him 
their *' scapegoat number one.” They 
could not forgive him for being all the 
things that they could never be. There 
were one or two other good men besides 
Mandel, but they did not command 


FRANCE’S POLITICAL INTRIGUERS 

Uft, M. P;yTre Laval, the Auvergnat lawyer who after the collapse of France climbed back to 
power as Vice-Premier in the Vichy Government. Centre. M. Pierre Etienne Flandin, chief 
represenutive oi the Right Wing policies in France. Right, M. Georges Bonnet, responsible for 

France’s detachment from her obligations to Czechoslovakia, 

h.S .-'I ; ^fntral A,rt />^6rary 


all his qualities. Dautry, the hriir 

«rg.n.z» ; Rep.a„d, 

had had for generations-a br£ 

man whose undoing was the clique ! 
perverts and eccentrics with wifi t 
a lowed hiimelf to be surrounded In 
the Press there was “ Pertinax," Z 
famous diplomatic correspondent who 

for years tried in vain to warn the 
nation There were many patriotic and 
efficient civil servants, but on the whole 
only a small group, which was never 
given the chance of asserting itself 

As for the intellectual elite. In its 
individualism, carried to the extreme • 
in its mental snobbishness, which would 
not allow it to support plain bourgeois 
democracy, it turned either to the 
extreme Right or to the extreme Left. 
One half of these exceptionally able 
men were pro-Communist ; the other 
half reactionaries. It was pitiful, and 
to the friends of France profoundly 
humiliating, to see writers of real 
talent whip out hackneyed political 
saws with the air of utmost self- 
satisfaction, or with an ostensibly 
purblind belief in the infallibility of 
their fads and nostrums. 


So much for the cities. But the 
heart of France had always been in the 
villages, not in the cities. And in the 
villages millions of French men and 
women went on working extremely hard, 
remaining sound and loyal citizens— as 
they had always been. The men (from 
18 to 50, be it noted) responded to the 
mobilization orders without a hitch. 
They would have fought and they would 
have died for France without a murmur, 
as their fathers and ancestors had done. 
They were never given a chance to do 
even that. For eight months they were 
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THEY WOULD NOT TRUCKLE TO NAZIS 

"«“ known under the pseudonym of 
Pertmax. When France fell he went to America and his fortune was confiscated by the 

Vichy Government. Right, M. Raoul Dautry, French Minister of Armaments and formerly 

Chief Engineer of the Compagnie du Nord railway* 


The Mind 
of the 
Peasants 


kept ill demoralizing and dangerous in- 
activity. During those months a torrent 
of German propaganda was being direct- 
ed at them, and nothing was done from 
the French and but little from the British 
side to counteract this poisonous form 
of modern German warfare. 

To revert to the French peasants, 
turned soldiers after September, 1939. 
These millions of men cherished no 
aggressive ambitions. Nor had they 

any personal ill-feeling 
towards the Germans, 
whom they believed 
to be fundamentally 
decent, if misguided, fellows like them- 
selves. They would have attacked them 
had they been ordered to do so ; but they 
were not. Meanwhile, whenever they 
went home on leave they were met with 
derision. Is that your war ? ’’ people 
said, and intimated that life in the 
Maginot Line or in comfortable winter 
quarters was infinitely easier and more 
pleasurable than carrying on the work in 
the villages and in the factories. And 
there were the harvest, the vineyards, the 
cattle, and everything else to be looked 
after — labour which had now devolved 
on the women and old men. After 
eight months of ‘Aphony” war the 
French peasant soldier had only one 
desire— to return to his farm, to his 
family and to his work. 

It sounds paradoxical, but it can be 
argued that if blood had been shed on 
an impressive scale from the very 
outset of hostilities this feeling of 
frustration would never have arisen. 
The sons of France would have defended 
their native soil as their fathers did 
in 1914 and their grandfathers in 1870. 


As a mitigating circumstance in the 
faulty direction of the military leaders 
it is often advanced that the demo- 
graphic factor was omnipresent in 
their minds. With so poor a birthrate, 
it is argued, the leaders were anxious 
not to squander French lives, and were 
justified in feeling that France could 
not afford to lose a couple of million 
men every twenty years. This argu- 
ment, no doubt, had its influence, but 
it is not wholly convincing. After all, 
the trouble of France was not so much 
that her birthrate was low but that 


infantile mortality was high. Moreover, 
was not the sacrifice of French life 
a lesser evil to choose than German 
domination — with all the calamities and 
humiliations that were bound to follow ? 

Yet, with men like Petain, this argu- 
meat must have weighed heavily when 
he sued for an armistice. Even during 
the war of 1914-18, though unquestion- 
ably a great soldier, he was notorious 
for his pessimism, while Petain’s reluct- 
ance to risk French lives resulted in 
many conflicts with Clemenceau, who 
had to push him along and pull him 
into action almost continuously. Now, 
at 84, the Marshal’s ancient foibles 
had become something of a mania. 
The defeatists and traitors, who knew 
how to pander to his immeasurable 
vanity, exploited that lamentable old 
man to the full. They used him and 
Weygand — aged 73 — to cover up with 
their military authority an operation 
of gigantic political fraud perpetrated 
on the French nation, which was 
deliberately kept in the utmost ignor- 
ance of the true facts and was stunned 
beyond belief when the blow fell. 

The collapse of France, when every- 
thing is considered, was due primarily 
to the fact that all the forces of disrup- 
tion, all the processes of decomposition, 
suddenly converged in one point. This 
gave a gang of malfeasant civilians and 
army men, who cared only for their 
personal and caste interests, a uniqiie 
opportunity of committing wholesale 
treason and of perpetrating a crime 
unprecedented in history. 



FROM FIGHTING TO FARMING 

Here a French soldier, demobilized c ^ % 

helps to get in the harvest. But the ffraiti U ^ ^ returned to his farm and 

g n IS more likely to go to Germany than to profit 
his own countrymen. 

Photo, Wide World 
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A PANZER DIVISION ATTACKS IN FRANCE 

The obotoeraphs m this page, which come from German official sources, show two phases in the advance ot a Ge^an 
PaL' r divIsTon (mechaniled troops) during the Battle of France. Above, start : an advani^ tm^ of infant^ 

goes forward with the tanks. Below, the first wave ol German tanks going into actio Motor-cyclists 

A. Heavy tanks in the front line of the attack. B. Light tanks and trucks containing 

with sidecars. D. Anti-aircraft unit. E. Advance troop of infantry 
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Historic Documents. CXL VII—CXLIX 


AFTER THE COLLAPSE OF FRANCE 

Between June 17, when a newly-appointed French Government sued for the cessation 
of hostilities, and June 22, when Hitler made known his terms for an armistice, leaders 
in Britain and France tried to assign reasons for the great disaster. Here we 
reproduce part of a survey of the war situation made by Mr. Churchill in Parliament, 
and later broadcast : General de Gaulle’s passionate protest against surrender ; and 

Marshal Petain’s defeatist message to the French nation. 


Mr. CHURcmrx, ix a Speech in the House op ComroNs, 
June 18, 1940 : 

I SPOKE the other day of the colossal military disaster which 
occurred when the French High Command failed to 
withdraw the Northern Armies from Belgium at the 
moment when they knew that the French Front was decisively 
broken at Sedan and on the Meuse. This delay entailed the 
loss of fifteen or sixteen French Divisions and threatened 
the whole of the British Expeditionary Force. 

Our Army and 120,000 French troops were, indeed, rescued 
by the British Navy from Dunkirk, but only with the loss of 
all their cannon, vehicles and modern equipment. This loss 
inevitably took some weeks to repair, and in the first two 
of those weeks the battle in France has been lost. 

When we consider the heroic resistance made by the 
French Army at heavy odds in this battle and the enormous 
losses inflicted on the enemy, it may well be that those 
twenty- five divisions of the best trained and best equipped 
troops would have turned the scale. However, General 
Weygand had to fight without them. Only three British 
divisions or their equivalent were able to stand in the line 
with their French comrades. They have suffered severely, 
but they have fought well. 

We sent every man we could to France as fast as we could 
re-equip and transport their formations, I am not reciting 
these facts for any purpose of recrimination. That I judge 
to be utterly futile and even harmful. We cannot afford it. 
I recite them in order to explain why it was that we did not 
have, as we could have had, between twelve and fourteen 
British divisions fighting in the line in this great battle instead 
of only three. I now put this aside on the shelf where future 
historians, when they have time, will find their documents. 
We have to think of the future and not of the past. . . . 

We do not yet know what will happen in France, or 
whether French resistance will be prolonged both in France 
and in the French Empire oversea. The French Government 
will be throwing away great opportunities and casting away 
their future if they do not continue the war in accordance 
with their treaty obligations, from which we have not felt 
able to release them. 

The House will have read the historic declaration in which, 
at the desire of many Frenchmen and of our own hearts, we 
have proclaimed our wUlingness to conclude, at the darkest 
hour of French history, a union of common citizenship. 
However matters may go in France, or with the French 
Government, or with another French Government, we in 
this island and in the British Empire will never lose our sense 
of comradeship with the French people. If we are now 
called upon to endure what they have suffered we shall 
emulate their courage and, if final victory rewards our toil, 
they shall share the gains, aye, and freedom shall be restored 
to all. We abate nothing of our just demands — Czechs, 
Poles, Norwegians, Dutch, Belgians, all who have joined 
their causes to our own, shall be restored. 

What General Weygand called the ‘‘Battle of France*' 
IS over. I expect that the “ Battle of Britain " is about 
to begin 

i 

General de Gaulle, in a Broadcast Speech from 
I^ONDON, June 18, 1940 : 

T he generals who for many years have commanded the 
French armies have formed a Government. That 
Government, alleging that our armies have been defeated, 
has opened negotiations with the enemy to put an end to the 
fighting. 

We certainly have been, and still are, submerged by the 
mechanical strength of the enemy, both on land and in the 
an T’he tanks, the aerophmes, tlie tactics of the Germans, 


far more than their numbers, were responsible for our retire- 
ment. The tanks, the aeroplanes, the tactics of the Germans 
astounded our generals to such an extent that they have 
been brought to the pass which they are in today. 

But has the last word been said ? Has all hope disap- 
peared ? Is the defeat final ? No. Believe me, I speak 
with knowledge and I tell you that France is not lost. The 
same methods which have brought about* our defeat can 
quite well one day bring victory. 

For France is not alone. She is not alone — she is not 
alone. She has a vast empire behind her. She can unite 
with the British Empire, which holds the seas and is con- 
tinuing the struggle. She can utilize to the full, as England 
is doing, the vast industrial resources of the United States. 

This war is not limited to the unhappy territory of our 
country. This war has not been decided by the Battle of 
France. This war is a world war. In spite of all our mistakes, 
all our deficiencies, all our sufferings, there are in the universe 
sufficient means to enable us one day to crush our enemies. 
Shattered today by mechanical force, we shall be able to 
conquer in the future by stronger mechanical force. The 
fate of the world depends on it. 

1, General de Gaulle, now in London — I invite all French 
officers and men who are on British soil, or who may arrive 
here with or without their arms, I invite the engineers and 
the skilled workmen of the armament industries who are now 
on British soil, or who may arrive here, to get into touch 
with me. Whatever happens the flame of French resistance 
must not and shall not be extinguished. 

Marshal P^tain, French Prime Minister, in a Broad- 
cast Address, June 20, 1940 : 

F rench people 1 I have asked the enemy to put an end 
to hostilities. The Government yesterday appointed 
plenipotentiaries to receive their conditions. I took this 
decision with the stout heart of a soldier because the military 
situation imposed it. 

We had hoped to resist on the Somme-Aisne line. General 
Weygand had regrouped our forces, and his name alone 
presaged victory. The line yielded, however, under the 
pressure of the enemy and our troops were forced to retreat. 
From June 13 the request for an armistice was inevitable. 
The blow surprised you, and, remembering 1914-18, you 
sought the reasons for it. I am going to give you them. 

On May 1, 1917, we still had 3,280,000 men under arms, 
in spite of three years of murderous fighting. On the eve of 
the present battle we had 500,000 fewer. In May, 1918, we 
had 85 British divisions ; in May, 1940, we only had 10. 
In 1918 we had with us 58 Italian divisions and 42 American 
divisions. 

The inferiority of our material was ev^en greater than that 
of our effectives. French aviation has fought at odds of one 
to six. Not so strong as twenty-two years ago, we had also 
fewer friends, too few children, too few arms, too few allies. 
This is the cause of our defeat. 

The French people do not deny the blow. All peoples 
have known ups and downs. It is by the way thev^ 
that they show themselv’es to be weak or great. 
learn a lesson from the battle which has been lost. 
victory the spirit of pleasure has prev’ailed ov'cr the spin 
sacrifice. People have demanded more than they la' t 
given, they have wanted to spare themselves effort. To ay 

misfortune comes. u r 

I was with you in the glorious days. As head ^ , 

Government I wdll remain with you in the dark day^ f 

by me. The fight stUl goes on. It is for France, the soil o 

her sons. 
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FLAMES kOB NAZIS OF PRIZED BOOTY 

F'^'c“-r-rr’embar'l!^L'“'J^ British soldiers which in June. .940, sped over the cobbled roads o. 

^ " r H T'" evacuated. Then came the heartbreaking job o. 

r-..- :he haniis oOh. S'LT, ^ “*«y '^11, a useful 
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homeward BOUND: THE FINAT Rv a«-i t 

After the swift drama of the Battle of France which led tn th. ftii r o • EVACUATION 
large-scale resistance was out ol the question :tho«‘uni'te of‘t“he^R'’F V' f^^her 

evacuation from Dunkirk began to make their way to the coasV wh!;, ' ‘he 

German hands. Above are some o^f thetHTo;Th^"'w\7rcr"o 'S.t S^ellr 

l‘holo. British Official ; Crown CopyriglU 
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Chapter 07 

THE FINAL EVACUATION OF THE BRITISH 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE FROM FRANCE 

Perilous Position of the B,E.F, on the Allied Left — Withdrawal of the 
Advanced Air Striking Force — The Race to the Remaining Channel Ports — A 
Tank Division at Cherbourg — Scenes at Brest and St, Malo~Leaving Nothing 
Useful to the Enemy-Sinking oj the ^ Lancastria ’ at St, Nazaire 

(The detailed story of the 51st (Highland) Division is told in Chapter 149) 


After the 
Somme 
Collapse 


W HEN the Gennans crossed the Seine 
in overwhelming strength and 
pushed rapidly down the Channel 
coast and across the rich plains of Nor- 
mandy, the position of the British 
forces on the extreme left of the Allied 
line became increasingly difficult, and, 
very shortly, precarious. The Weygand 
Zone was in dissolution ; anything in 
the nature of a fixed line was no longer 
to be found. Everywhere the front was 
essentially fluid ; day by day, hour by 
hour even, the tide of battle moved on. 
Here and there counter-attacks were 
delivered, but they did little or nothing 
to check the Nazis' progress. With 
irresistible force the invaders drove the 
British and French before them, until 
the whole of northern and north- 
western France was in their hands. 

Not at first was it generally realized 
in the Allied camp that after the collapse 
of the positions on the Somme no further 
stand on a grand scale was possible, 

although it was recog- 
nized that the French 
had been terribly tried 
in the Battle of the 
Rivers, while as for the B.E.F., amaz- 
ingly fortunate as it had been in its 
escape from Dunkirk, it could hardly 
be re-equipped in time to play a 
fresh part in the struggle. For a 
time there was talk, hope even, of a 
stand to the north-west of Paris, to the 
west, even to the south-west on the 
banks of the Loire, but the Loire hardly 
constitutes a formidable military 
obstacle, and in those weeks of summer it 
was a shallow stream enough. When 
Paris fell on June 14 the situation must 
have seemed well-nigh desperate. Al- 
ready, indeed, the British units, military 
and air, had begun to make their way to 
the coast, where they expected to find 
the way of salvation opened before them. 

Most of the original B.E.F. had taken 
part in the hurried march to Louvain 
and the even more hurried retreat to 
Dunkirk. The 51st (Highland) Division, 
which. had been holding a sector of the 
Maginot Line, was heavily engaged in 
the Somme battles and, as we have seen 
{see page 954), was brought to bay at 
St. Valery, where all that were left of 
two of its three brigades were com- 
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pelled to surrender. The third brigade, 
which had been defending the Havre 
area, was safely evacuated to England. 
There remained a large number of units 
of various size and description — head- 
quarter troops, engineers and pioneers, 
signallers, men of the R.A.S.C. and the 
R.A.O.C., and so on — who were spread 
over the towns and villages of a great 
area in Northern France. Then there was 
also the Advanced Air Striking Force — 
squadrons of the R.A.F. who for weeks 
past had been in the air from dawn to 
dusk, defending the French infantry 
and guns from the attacks of the Nazi 


bombers and affording them immense as- 
sistance in the way of destroying bridges, 
attacking columns of troops and over- 
taking and smashing the roving tanks. 

One by one the squadrons of the 
A.A.S.F. were moved back from the 
front as the aerodromes which they had 
been occupying for months past were 
brought within range of the enemy's 
guns. New aerodromes were established 
farther back, but it was realized that 
these would be but temporary. Through 
the night convoys of lorries roared along 
the roads, taking back the stores and 
equipment, and the 'planes, too, were 


SMOKE BLOTS OUT SKY AT LB HAVRE 

Littie of military importance was found in Le Havre, the great French seaport, when the Germans 
tooic possession of it on June 14 , 1940 , for German and, later, British aircraft had destroyed every- 
thing of military value. Below, huge columns of smoke are seen rising from the vicinity of the 

docks after a German air attack, 

Pkoto^ Keystone 
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rTbbk? Bhatt^ed 

Cherbourg a British tank di^ri • 

action on the Sommf and th?n®E? 

J^e 18 . Tl. «ei « 

French naval ofiScer on l.;. a 
England. “ Thef camP “ 

Cherbourg in tS ev^nJl? 

Th^5 * P°P«^ation had dreadytft 

putting up their shutters and^blrri 


FRENCH HARBOURS ABLAZE 

Brest for England 
watch fires raging on shore as stores and 
munitions in the French naval base are 
blown up before the Germans arrive. Right 
toe harbour at St. Malo is seen after ite 
destruction by British demolition parties. 
Brest and St. Malo were ■ captured by the 
Germans between June 20 and 22, 1940. 

Photos f Pox ,* JOaily Afirror ” 

aiding in the ferry work. Up to the 
very last the fighters and bombers 
continued their offensive actinty, until 
they received orders to make the final 

op across ttc Chaimel to acrodromGs 
at home. 

As for the troops, they were collected 
so far as was possible under various com- 
mands. Then, fighting all the way, often 
against an enemy who appeared to be 

Fighting attacking from every 
a Way to once, they, too, 

the Coast g^^^ually retreated to 

the coast. Most of them 
reached it ; and most, too— the principal 
exceptions being the two brigades of the 
51st Division mentioned above — were 
successfully embarked, just as the great 
mass of the B.E.F. had been a fortnight 
or so before. Throughout, it was a race 
with the encompassing Germans, whose 
armoured cars and tanks sped along the 
highways in the hope of cutting off the 
still obstinately resisting rearguards. As 
the days went by the difficulties of 
evacuation were increased, for port 
after port which had appeared as a 
haven of refuge was occupied by the 
ISazi hordes. Le Havre was the first 
to go, being entered by the Germans on 
June 14; Cherbourg was occupied on 
June 18, Brest on June 20, and St. 
Malo on June 22— so swift was the 
enemy's advance, so overwhelming the 
ubiquity of the pursuing columns. 

At each port in turn large numbers 
of men, together with considerable 
quant irie.s of war stores of every 



description, were safely got on board 
the ships which the naval authorities 
had been able to collect. But in each 
port, too, far larger quantities of war 
material had to be abandoned to the 
enemy. Whenever j^ossible, however, 
the tanks and lorries, the guns and 
ammunition, the foodstuffs and dumps 
of petrol and oil were smashed or fired, 
60 that the enemy on his arrival should 
find nothing of value — nothing but 
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cading themselves in their houses. The 

Germans were only a few miles away 
All along the quays there were British 
Marines .drilling holes to lay dynamite. 
The big quay where passengers used to 
land from America was a weird sight. 
Hundreds of army vehicles stood wheel 
p wheel. Under this quayside were 
hundreds of sticks of dynamite. 

“ The first to be got aboard were the 
British tanks. An officer volunteered 
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1-iuUKh OF THE B.E.F. AT CHERBOURG 

^ad successfully got away What 

ir^r" ""rr“'“ 

y quayside for evacuation. Below, abandoned lorries used as road blocks on the outskirts of Cherbourg. 

PhotoSy j\Iimstry of Information ]g 2 
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ThP r the < LANCASTRIa * 

The Cunard liner ‘ Lancastria ’ ii 6 pa ^ 

formation of Junkers 87 dive-bombers off S^NazIitt '"‘J'' ’‘^ ‘ 

.940 There were about 5,000 British troopT:!,* ^ 

ore than 2,000 of them were lost Our nhnfn u ’ ^ 

above, the * Lancast-n'a ' • t- P^^^ographs sbr*- 

/I Lancastria in her cruise-liner days • l#fi 

down after the enemy attack ; below, heeline over 'u“ *'“^ 
pellers above wat(»r • » ^cung over, her pm. 

in the water M ’ hull an-, 

the water. Many were rescued by the Royal Navy 
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NAVY CONVOYS REFUGEES 

The Canadian destroyer ‘ Fraser ' is seen above off St. Jean 
Luz, French watering-place near the Spanish border, accom- 
panying small Basque fishing boats full of refugees who were 
embarked on the cargo boat ‘ Baron Nairn, ’ the last ship to 
take British subjects and allied refugees from the town. The 
destroyer was soon afterwards sunk in collision. 


to take two small tanks out of the town 
to clear the roads of any Germans. 
When he got to the last barricade 
guarding the town, the French infantry 
holding it told him they were awaiting 
orders to evacuate and move south. 
The British tank officer said to them : 
‘ ell, have a good look at these tanks, 
and don’t fire when we come back, 
if you are still here.’ The two tanks 
sailed through, and after patrolling a 
mile or two they turned back. Im- 
mediately they got to the barricade 
the officer opened the turret of the tank 
and waved his British tin helmet. 
Then he had to duck back as a machine- 
gun opened on him from the barricade. 

“ There was nothing for it but to 
fight, and after about fifteen minutes 
the tanks demolished the barricade and 
overcame the defenders. Anxious to 
find out why they had been attacked, 
the officer got down and examined the 
arms of the dead. They were all 
German, though the barricade defenders 
wore French uniforms. They were 
parachutists dropped overnight. 

When the two tanks arrived at the 
quayside the embarkation was almost 
complete. They had only just time 
to go on board themselves. Power had 
been cut off, and the cranes could not 
be used to lift the tanks on board. 
So they were sent crashing down the 
rocks to the sea. At twelve o’clock 
the last ship put out. 


“ I was on board,” continued the 
naval officer whose story we quote. 
“ The only craft in the harbour was a 
small motor-boat manned by British 
Marines, lying in the shelter of the 
breakwater, and waiting to touch a 
switch which would send the docks of 
Cherbourg, and all those motor-lorries 


lined up on the quayside, sky-high. 
From two miles out at sea we saw 
the great port’s end. The long line 
of quays lifted slowly into the air, 
then suddenly broke into segments, 
while hundreds of minor explosions 
broke out. Then a great column of 
smoke rose up over the port and hun? 



DESTRUCTION AT DIEPPE 

dive-bore;s wh^de^ 

y esseis ai anchor and caused much damage to the port. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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BACK TO BRITAIN WITH SMILING FACES 





m a port in north-western France, these men of the B.E.F. were glaa 
. \ soil after their gruelling experiences in the Battle of France. One 
»ach belong^ to a subaltern of the Queen’s Bays who did not return. 

Photo, ** Ooil i Mi rror 
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f'oacted at Brest, 
nri<" port« In its 
-:«•<! .'^hips of e^^ery 
rfiiany as possible 
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tically destroyed by British demolition 
parties. “ I saw the total destruction 
of the harbour after all the British 
troops had been safelv ev'acuated on 
June 18, .'^aid Mr. Le Marquand, owner 
of an auxiliary yacht, when he returned 
to a British port. ** The Germans were 
then reported to be fast approaching, 
but the British naval officer in charge 
of the demolition party was amazingly 
cool. He would not allow his men 
to take any risks — he stood alone 
in the open to watch the destruction. 
Once, when four charges were ignited, 
it was doubtful whether all had ex- 
[Joded. 

The men were definite that three 
had, fmt some of them wanted to 
venture into the danger zone to see 
what hafi happened to the fourth, 
officer refused to allow' them to 
oover. A few seconds later a 



explosion from the fourth 


charge hurled portions of the dock 
gates into the air. Amid all this the 
officer still took no cover, but stood 
alone wffiile all the debris was flying 
about and dropping all around him. 
He seemed to have a charmed life.” 

Another eye-witness of the amazing 
spectacle was the Countess de Fret. 
“ After all the scenes of panic in France/ 
she said, “ it was wonderful to see the 
calmnes.s with which the British officers 
and soldiers carried out their duties 
at St. Malo. Although the Germans 
were within a few miles, the British 
made a thorough job of the demolition 
of the harbour. They blew up every- 
thing, and the harbour will be out o 
use for at least two years. We also 
learned that the British had made 
Cherbourg useless as a port and har 
destroyed the harbour works there. 

But the most dramatic, the most 
heartrending scenes were wi^iessec 
at St. Nazaire, the port on the Bay o 
Biscay where men of the first ' ' 
landed in France in the autumn or 
In the harbour on June 17 was the greai 
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Cunard White Star liner ‘‘ Lancastria/' 
which, with many other ships, w^as 
engaged in evacuating troops. Time 
after time the German bombers came 
over, and it was in one of the many 
raids that the ‘‘ Lancastria was hit. 
The ship had just been crammed with 
some 4,000 — the exact number has 
never been ascertained — British soldiers, 
in addition to some 600 R.A.F. officers 
and men of the A.A.S.F., and a few 
British civilians who had held official 
positions in France. Most of the soldiers 
lad come from Nantes, which had 
been designated an assembly point for 
the various units, and they had pro- 
ceeded to St. Nazaire because this was 
practically the last port available for 
their evacuation. The embarkation 
was complete when a strong formation 
of Junkers 87 dive-bombers made 
their appearance, and three bombs hit 
the Lancastria.” Almost immediately 
the great ship heeled over and sank 
in about half an hour. Great numbers 
of the men — soldiers, airmen, and the 
ship’s crew — were lost, whether killed 
by the explosion or by the ’planes’ 
machine-guns, or drowned as they 
struggled in the water. It was feared 
that more than 2,000 lost their lives, 
and the casualties would have been 
even greater if warships of the Royal 
Navy had not swiftly come upon the 
scene and, amid cheers and cries of 
“ The Navy’s here,” engaged forthwith 
in the work of rescue. Some ’planes 
of the R.A.F, also arrived and dropped 
lifebelts. Eventually some 2,500 sur- 
vivors were landed at a West of Eng- 
land port. 

As soon as we were struck,” said a 
member of the Lancastria’s ” crew, 

“ I pushed my way through the mass 
of soldiers towards one of the lifeboats. 

Already it was full right 

On the up with men, and when 
* Lancastria ’ I moved them the 

others all surged to- 
wards the boat hoping they would get 
a place aboard. Just then the * Lan- 
castria ’ gave a terrific lurch to port 
and all the men were thrown from one 
side of her to the other. I slid on 
my back down the deck, which was 
an enormous slant. I was flung into 
the sea, which can only be described 
as being one almost solid mass of men 
clinging together like flies and covered 
with thick black oil. Some of them 
were horribly burnt by the explosion, 
others were hanging on to debris,' 
others were swimming until thev 
finally sank j it was every man for 
himself. All this time the three aero- 
planes were still above us and they 
continually swooped and bombed the 
oily waters and their machine-gunners 


fired on the men struggling for their fives 
in the water.” 

One of the Ajrmy officers who was 
saved said that the ’planes were only 
200 feet up when they first came over. 
“ I thought they were British. Then 
the ‘ Lancastria ’ was hit. As she 
went down I waited until her deck was 
awash, then stepped into the sea. I 
still had on my tin hat. It was just 
as well, because when we were all in the 
water the ’planes still went on dropping 
bombs. As they hit the sea their force 
lifted us right out of it. The most 
dreadful thing was the cries of those who 
couldn’t swim, and there weren’t enough 
lifebelts to go round. You heard, 

‘ Help me ! 1 can’t swim ’ — and you 

couldn’t do anything. But the courage 


shown was magnificent. Those who 
could swim sang as they swam.” 

So the last of the B.E.F. left France. 
They had landed in September only 
nine months before. But those nine 
months had been packed with events 
and experiences hard to rival in the 
world’s history. They had endured 
a winter of boredom and of waiting, 
a spring of anticipation, and a summer 
of fiercest war. There had been the 
march to Louvain, the retreat to Dun- 
kirk, the stand on the Seine, the 
surrender at St. Valery. All these 
lay behind the great clouds of smoke 
which, billowing up from the wrecked 
and debris-cluttered wharves, hid the 
coast of France from the eyes of those 
whom the ships bore away. 



STILL FREE TO FIGHT 

"i. 

vessd transports at a West Country port. Also on th 

vessel were civilian refugees, some of whom are seen still on board. 

Photo, “ ^ew8 Chronicle ** 
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RALLYING CALLS -TO THE FRENCH NATR 

humiliating terms of the Franco-German Armistice were typical of the 
from which they sprang. Mr. Churchill, sorrowful but resolute anpea ed 
to aU Frenchmen outside German clutches to aid in their country ’s liberation • General 
Gaulle announced the formation of a French National Committee Marshal 
Petain could only exhort France to work and suffer with patience. 


IN AN Officiai. Statement, Jun-e 23. 1940 : 
Majesty’s Government have heard with grief and 
j^azement that the terms dictated by the Germans 
^ , ave l>een accepted by the B^nch Government at 

cannot feel that such or similar terms 
coiUd have been submitted to by any French Government 

^nich posseted fi^om, independence and constitutional 

authority. Such terms, if accepted by all Frenchmen, 

would place not only France but the French Empire at the 

m^-y and in the power of the German and Italian dictators. 

*Not only ^nld the French people be held down and forced 

to work a^inst their Ally, not only would the sod of France 

used with the approval of the Bordeaux Government as 

the ^ns of attacking their Ally, but the whole resources of 

the ^nch Empire and of the French Navy would speedUy 

pass into the hands of the adversary for the fulfilment of his 
purpose. 

His Majesty s Government firmly believe that whatever 

appens they wiU be able to carry the war, wherever it may 

lead, on th^ea, m the air and upon land, to a successful con- 

elusion. When Great Britain is victorious she will, in spite 

f ^tion of the Bordeaux Government, cherish the cause 

1 French people, and. a British victory is the only pos- 

sible ho^ for the restoration of the greatness of France and 
tne nreedom of its people. 

Brave men from other countri^ overrun by Nazi invasion 
^ st^^astly fighting in the ranks of freedom. Accordingly 
His Majesty^s Government caU upon all Frenchmen outside 
the power of the enemy to aid them in their task and thereby 
render its accomplishment more sure and more swift. They 
appeal to all Frenchmen, wherever they may be, to aid to 
the utmost of their strength the forces of liberation, which 

are enormous and which, if faithfully and resolutely used, 
will assuredly prevail. 

Mabshai. P6tain, IX a Broadcast Address, Jttxe 23 : 

B^nch Government and people heard the statement 

of Mr. Churchill with grief and amazement. We can 

wderstand the anguish that prompted it. Mr. Churchill 

fears that the fate that has fallen upon our country during 

the p^ month may overtake his own. Mr. Churchill is a 

good judge of the interest of his country, but not of ours, and 

^ilJ less of French honour. Our flag remains unstained. 

Our Army has fought loyally. Inferior in armaments and 

in numbers, it had to ask for a cessation of the fighting. It 

did so, I affirm, in independence and in dignity. No one 

will succeed in dividing Frenchmen in the hour when their 

country is suffering. France has spared neither her efforts 

nor her blood. She feels that she has earned the respect of 
the world. . . . 


GaUXXE, FOR3IER FrEXCH XJxDER-SeCRET.iVRY 
FOR War, IX a Broadcast from Loxdox, Juxe 23 : 
mHE Airoistice accepted by the Bordeaux Government is a 
capitulation. This capitulation was signed before all 
means of resistance had been exhausted. This capitulation 
delivers into the bands of the enemy, who will use them 
against our Allies, our arms, our aeroplanes, our warships, 
our gold. This capitulation utterly reduces France and 
places the Government of Bordeaux in immediate and direct 
dependence on the Germans and Italians, 

There is no longer on the soil of France itself an indepen- 
dent government capable of upholding the interests of France, 
and the French are no longer in a position to function freely* 
and the people of France have at the moment no opportunity 
of expressing their true will. 

Consequently, and owing to force majeure, a French 
National Committee will be formed in agreement with the 
British Government representing the interests of the country 


and the people, and resolved to maintain the 

of Prance, to honour the alliances to which she is committed* 

fiS >^c?orT . 

O’" Commons. 

rilHE House will feel profound sorrow at the fate of the 
^eafc French nation and people, with whom we have 
been joined so long in war and peace and whom we have 
regarded m trustees with ourselves for the progress of a 
hberal cidture and tolerant civilization in Europe. 

There is no use or advantage in wasting strength and time 
upon hard words and reproaches. We hope that life and 
powOT will be given to us to rescue Prance from the ruin and 
bondage into which she has been cast by the might and fury 
of the enemy. We hope, however, that the French Empire^ 
^retching all over the world and still protected by sea power! 
^11 continue the struggle at the side of its Allies. We hone 
that It may become the seat of a Government which will 
strive stead^tly for victory and wiU organize armies of 

decide*'*** These are matters which Frenchmen alone can 

We and it diffi^t to believe that the interests of Prance 

and the spirit of France will and no other expression than in 

me melancholy decisions which have been taken by the 

Goyer^ent of Bordeaux. We shaD certainly aid to the 

best of ow ability and resources any Movement of French- 

nien outside the power of the enemy to work for the defeat 

of Nazi German barbarism and for the freedom and restora- 
tion of France. . . . 

We do not know whether we shaU be able to have' any 
British representative in the restricted region called “ Un- 
occupied France, because that is entirely surrounded bv 
and under the control of the enemy. But, relying upon the 
true genius of the French people and their judgement of what 
as happened to them when they are allowed to know the 
acts, we shall endeavour to keep such contacts as are possible 
through the bars of their prison, 

klARSHAL PirrAIX, IN A BROADCAST ADDRESS TO THE BLENCH 

Nation, June 25 : 

TfiliRST we must stress the fact that B^’ance and her Allies 
had great illusions about their material strength and the 
importance of the blockade and wealth in raw materials. 

To achieve victory men and materials are necessary. Events 
showed that, in this respect, Germany had an overwhelming 

superiority, against which we could only oppose words and 
speeches. , . . 

The Government were forced to choose between remaining 
where they were or going oversea. They decided to remain 
in Prance in order to preserve the unity of the BVench people 
and to represent it in face of the adversary. They were of 
the opinion that it was their duty to assure an acceptable 
armistice by making an appeal to the honour and reason of 
the opponent. I was ready to continue the fight, but then 
should w’^e prolong it in the colonies ? I could not agree 
to the continued shedding of Fi’ench blood. The conditions 
of the Armistice safeguard the ties which unite the metropolis 
with the colonies. 

France must give more thought to her future than to 
anything else. All her efforts must be to organize peace. 

A new order of things begins. You will soon return to your 
homes. Some of you will have to reconstruct them. You 
have suffered, and you will still suffer. But with a strong 
will we shall reconstruct. The land remains, and that is the 
Fatherland itself. 


m 
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THE FRENCH ARMISTICE: EVENTS 

DURING JUNE, 1940 

Reactions to the German Ojfensive of June 5 — Reynaud Reconstructs His 
Cabinet — Italy Declares War — British Ministers Hurry to Tours for Consul- 
tations — Paris in German Hands — " Final Appeal" to Roosevelt — Whisperings 
of Surrender — British Anxiety About French Fleet — The ‘ Declaration of 
Union ’ — Fall of Reynaud : PetaitPs Government Sues for Peace — Dregs of 
Bitterness at Compiegne : Dictators" Terms — The Farce Enacted at Rome 


A t the opening of the battle which 
was so shortly to decide her fate, 
France — and particularly Paris, 
which has been mistaken so often for 
France — presented quite a brave appear- 
ance to the world. Even after the 
disaster on the Meuse and the collapse 
in Flanders the French army was still 
several millions strong ; the fighting 
spirit of the men was said to be un- 
impaired. and the massive line of 
fortifications in the east remained 
intact. So, too, was the French Fleet, 
while the Air Force was still formidable. 
True, those whose ears were attuned 
to the subterranean mutterings of the 
political world suspected that the censor- 
ship, so strictly applied, hid a multitude 
of defects and deficiencies, but Reynaud 
seemed firm enough in the saddle and 
as yet there was never a sua:"estion of 
surrender. The situation was serious ; 
some permitted themselves to say that 
it was desperate. But M. Ee}Tiaud 
expressed himself in a spirit of con- 


fidence. He gave to the Military 
Alission of the Chamber on June 5 
“ reasons for hoping for a favourable 
outcome of the battle,” and after paying 
tribute to the heroism of the French 
troops and the high morale of the 
nation, declared that France was “ re- 
solved more than ever to fight to the 
end with its allies for the liberty of the 
world.” France’s facade, then, was still 
solid with hardly a crack to be seen. But 
soon the cracks were to develop into 
fissures, and in an amazingly brief space 
the whole structure came tumbling down. 

Shortly before daybreak on June 5 
the Germans launched their great 
offensive, which had for its prime 
objectives the capture of Paris and the 
Channel Ports. Over a front of more 
than a hundred miles the battle rased 

O 

throughout the day, • and General 


Weygand’s new defence line, or rather 
zone, was severely tried. The French 
official spokesman avowed that night 
that ‘‘ the general impression is good,” 
but all the same M. Revnaud decided 
that the situation was so critical that 
he was justified in thrusting diplomatic 
formality on one side and appealing 
direct to President Roosevelt for more 
aeroplanes to be supplied at once to 
the French Air Force. 

Just before midnight the Cabinet 
met at the Elysee, and the long- 
simmering dissatisfaction of some of 
its members came to a head. When the 
Ministers dispersed, the Premier recon- 
stituted his team, finally dropping 
i\L Daladier and three of the ex- 
Preniier’s associates. In their place 
he admitted several newcomers, of 
whom the most important were General 


PARIS MEETING OF WAR COUNCIL 

A meeting of the Supreme War Council was held in Paris on May 31, 1940. Below, on the steps 
of the French War Ministry, are seen, from left to right : Mr. Winston Churchill, General Sir J. 
Dill, Sir Ronald Campbell {British Ambassador to France), Mr. Attlee and M. Paul Reynaud. 

Photo y Associated Press 
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Youth and Family m the Vichy Government. 
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cle Gaulle, who had recently achieved 
distinction on the battlefield when in 
command of an armonred division and 
who was now appointed Under-Secretary 
of .'state for W ar ; iM. Baudouin, who 
became L nder-Secretary of the War 
Cabinet , and 31. Prouvost, owner, of 
the powerful newspaper “ Paris Soir,” 
who .succeeded 3Ir. Frossard as Minister 
of Information. M. Reynaud himself, in 
addition to retaining the portfolios of 
National Defence and War, became 
Foreign .Minister in place of M. Daladier. 
Twenty -four hours later the War 
Cabinet was reduced from eleven to eight 
members,^ viz. M. Reynaud, Marshal 
Retain, Vice-Premier since 1918, and 
3DI. Chautemps, 3Iarin, Ybarnegaray, 
3Iandel, 3Ionnet and Dautrv. 

But no changes in the Government 
could compensate for deficiencies at the 
front . .A.S day followed day the invaders 
drew ever nearer to Paris. The last 

Cabinet meeting to be 
The Menace held in the capital was 
to Paris on June 9, and by the 

next day most of the 
3Iinisters had left for Tours. That was 
the day on which Italy entered the war ; 
and before he quitted Paris that night 
.M. R cynaucl bro3,clca.st to tb6 French 
people a denunciation of Italy's act. 

“ It is at just the very moment,” lie said, 
when France, wounded but valiant and 
undaunted, is fighting against German 
! ■ L'' rrioijy for her own independence, as well 
' ' tat of the whole world, that Mussolini 

< no '-:i to declare war on us. How' shall 


this act be judged ? ” he went on. ** Prance 
hM nothing to say. She enters this war 
With a clear conscience. , . It was 

Mussolini who had decided that “ blood 
must flow.” 

Even more forthright was President 
Roosevelt. Flinging aside the least 
pretence to neutrality, he told the 
students of the University of Virginia 
at Charlottesville that on this 10th day 
of June the hand that held the dagger 
has stuck it into the back of its neigh- 
bour. On this 10th day of June we 
send our prayers and our hopes to those 
countries beyond the seas who are 
maintaining with magnificent valour 
their battle for freedom. The United 
States will send its material resources 
to the aid of the Allies in their mag- 
nificent fight. . . . The signs and signals 
call for speed— full speed ahead; call 
for effort, courage, sacrifice, and devo- 
tion. Granting the love of freedom, 
all these are possible.” 

The President spoke before a further 
personal message from M. Reynaud {see 
page 982) was received in Washington. 

In this the Premier, while expressing his 
gratitude for the generous way in which 
the President had responded to the 
appeal he had made on (j une 5, declared 
that he now felt obliged to sue for even 
greater assistance. 

t heg you publicly to dccliire,” he asked, 

'■ that the United States will accord the 
-AlJifs their material .supplies in e\'ery way 
short of sending an exjK*ditiouary coi'ps. I 
heg you to do this before it is too late.” 
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He prefaced his appeal by the a. 

statement tl.at “ the enemy has 

readied the gates of Paris \r 
in front of Paris, we shall nght b'l"'f 
We will shut ourselves intr 
provinces, and if ivc are driven out 

go to .^orth Africa and, if nece^sar^' 
our possessions in America.” ' ^ 

Britain was doing all in h 
assist her ally. “ aj| availaW ^ 

said .Air. Churchill Tl 

Reynaud, “are being used 
and, sea and in the air. The i> a 
been continually engaged over the bat if 
fields ; and within the last few dav, r t 

British forces have landed in Prance'to tAe 
their place with those already engawd i 
the common struggle, while further evtof.ive 
rei^orcements are being rapidly orgSizl? 
and will shortly be available.’’ ' 

, It the next dav, most of 

Je French Ministers had arrived^ jn 
Tours, and M. Reynaud himself took 
up his quarters there after spendmg 
a night with the troops at the front 
ifie Government established itself in 
an old chateau whose feudal arran?e- 
ments were most obviously unsuited 
to the pimpose to which it was now 
put, and in the town itself there wa.s 
the utmost confusion, owinv to the 

of an enormous and ever- 
mcreasing number of refugees from 
Pans. Conditions in Tours were re- 
ported to be chaotic, indeed, when Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Anthony Eden, and 
General Sir John Dill, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, arrived there 
by aeroplane to consult with their 
French colleagues. The discussions 





M. CAMILLE CHAUTEiMPS 

M. Camille Chautemps, a former Premier, 
was appointed Vice-Premier in M. Reynaud 's 
Cabinet in March, 1940. He remained in 
Marshal Petain’s Government after the 
French armistice, which he favoured. 

Photo, Topical 
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extended far into the night, even into 
the next day. On his return to London 
r. Churchill issued a communique, as 
laconic as non-committal. “ Complete 
agreement was reached,” it read, “as 
to the measures to be taken to meet 
the developments of the war situation.” 
Another of the British Ministers who 
visited France at this time was Lord 
loyd, who had been delegated to 
contact various members of the French 
Government and of the Colonial Office 
in particular no doubt with reference 
to the fate of the French colonierin 
the event of the war in France taking 
ft turn for the worse, ” 

After Mr. Churchill’s departure the 
French Cabinet met again at the 
Chateau de Conge, and received from 
General Weygand a gloomy report on 

the military situation. 
Wey^and’s Now, apparently, it was 
Pessimism that the question of 

an armistice was first 
mooted. Weygand was reported to 
have argued that not only was the 
cessation of hostilities highly advisable 
tor military reasons, but that if an 
armistice were not concluded very 
8 ort ) the country would be involved 
in a wave of social disasters. Descend- 
ing into detail, he (so it was said) re- 
vealed that he had just been informed 
that Maurice Thorez, the Communist 
leader, was already installed in the 
Llysee; whereupon M. Mandel, the 
Minister of the Interior, telephoned M 
Langeron, the Prefect of Paris, and 
learnt that the situation was quite 
normal and that there had been no 
signs of any Communist rising. This, 
at least, is what was rumoured. More 
certain is it that following the Cabinet 
meeting it was decided to ask Mr 
Churchill to return to Tours with a view 
to further discussions, aimed in par- 
ticular at relieving France from her 
obligation not to make a separate 
peace that obligation which had been 
renewed in the most uncompromising 
manner as recently as March 28. ^ 

Accordingly, on June 13 Mr. Churchill 
accompanied this time by Lord Halifax’ 
Foreign Secretary, and Lord Beaver- 
brook, Jlinister of Aircraft Production 
again arrived in Tours. The French’ 
Cabinet began its sitting at 3 p.m.. 
and after a further discussion of the 
question of applying for an armistice 
suggested that Mr. Churchill should 
meet them in joint session. The British 
Premier declined the invitation, but 
had talks with M. Reyna ud and M. 
Mandel, after which he started back 
again for London. At 5 o’clock MM. 
Reynaud and Mandel reported to the 
Cabinet on their interview with the 
British Ministers. 


We have two versions of this affair. 
In his elaborate statement issued to 
American correspondents at Bordeaux 
ra J une 24, M. Prouvost, the French 
High Commissioner for Propaganda, 
stated that on June 12 M. Reynaud 
brought General Weygand to the 
Council of Ministers. 

“most dramatic sitting which 
the French Government has ever known ” 
the Generalissimo explained the military 
situation. Among the members of the 
Government the opinion which predominated 
was that France, with or without an 
armistice, could not escape total occupation, 
in tins terrible eventuality the Council 
unanimously decided to ask Mr. Churchill 
to France to consult with it. 

T-he next day, at 3 p.m., the Council 
was convened to hear Air. Churchill. For 
two hours the French ministers anxiously 


waited for the British Prime Minister. At 
p.m, M. Reynaud and M. Mandel arrived 
and said that they had seen Mr. Churchill, 
but that the Prime Minister had had to 
leave for England. The Council then asked 
M. Reynaud what would he the opinion of 
Mr. Churchill should Prance be obliged to 
lay down her arms. M. Reynaud replied 
that in the first place, in agreement with 
Lord Halifax and Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. 
Churchill declared that the British Govern- 
ment would continue, as in the past, to give 
France the maximum military, air and naval 
aid in their power ; but if, however, evenU 
should oblige Prance to ask Germany for an 
armistice, their opinion was that in no case 
would England reproach her ally in diffi- 
culties, and would understand the situation 

in which she found herself, very much 
against her will.” 

M. Prouvost went on to state that 
the decision to ask for an armistice 



When Mussolini, thinking the struggle as good MUSSOLINI 

was stigmatized by President Roosevelt (who r^fVrrlT!' “PO" the Allies, his acUon 

on June 20, 1940) as “ the hand that held the dagger s°trik-*^^","^ the speech he is seen making 
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apiin iHvnpojuHi for 24 hours, so 
that tWv inight nvoive a definite replv 
troni President Roosevelt to France's 

^ fi''" aid, and also because 

thev desire,] to • inform London even 

niore preei'^ely ot the situation and the 

consequences which it would entail.” 

tn he attcickeii certain French niinis- 

t^rs-M. .Mandel in ,virt,cular-who. 

tl.oueh they had '' received no mandate 
tr'-'!!! nie Clover nmenr, intervened with 
• British Government, so that the 
;• .ir..Ti..ns of .Mr. ChnrchiU, Lord 
H . ■t.i.x .iiul Lord Beaverbrooic were 
: m-i i, rained, and Great Britain took 
‘ ”-u h less understanding and more 

-.1 ira'ive view of the situation.’’ 

Prouvost's account; Mr. 
!.urchill > iliffers in some very im- 

• .ani ]*arriculars. Speaking on June 
- he declared that some accounts 

h had been given of his con versa- 
'' 1 1 ii the Bordeaux Govermuent 
ar all correspond with the facts. 

>1. }'• yiKuid,’* he said, “after dwelling 
' V * >i Uitioiis at the front and the state 
: trench Army, with which I was weU 

' r i ii t. i. Mskvd me whether Great Britain 
' ; ^ Fr^AQce from her obligation 

- t To tiate for an armistice or peace 
' ; - 'j- consent of her British ally. 

how great French sufferings 
‘ had not so far endured 

! * • - or made an equal contribution 

• n* ! i, I tV-lt bound to say that I could 
* « .•! ^vtd. I think there would be 

' ■ ‘f® ‘-cuing mutual reproaches to the 

• r might have to bear, but 

i ‘ i not give consent. We ^reed that 

appeal should be made by M. 
to the United States, and tW if 
waa not sufficient to enable M. 
i'4jma\ad lo go on fighting— and he, after 


i.i ^ 

• 'm k. 


• 4 « 
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alL was the tigliting spirit^ — then we should 

meet again and take a decision in the light 
of the new factors.” 

This last point, it may be remarked, 
is the vitally important one — that 
betore application s iould be made for 
an armistice there should be another 
Anglo-French consultation. 

After the British ministers had gone 
home M. Reynaud dispatched his 

new and final appeal ” to President 
Roosevelt. 

Each time that 1 have asked him to 

incre^ise lih help,” he said in a broadcast 

that evening, ” he has done so generously. 

But It IS a, question today of the future of 

France, of the very life of France . . . clouds 

of aeroplanes must assist us. Forces must 

come from the other side of the Atlantic 

and crush the evil forces which dominate 

_urope ... we keep hope in our hearts.” 
{See page 0S2.) 

TIus final appeal ” tvas sent on the 
evening of June 13, but such w^as the 
confusion prevailing in Tours, it was 
not telegraphed until the followinc/ 
morning, New's of its dispatch, however, 
had reached Washington, and at a press 
conference President Roosevelt said 
that, although the text of the appeal 
had not yet reached him, he had read 
it in the papers, and the answer was 
perfectly simple : We are doing what- 
ever we possibly can,” the emphasis 
aeing on possibly,” The actual text 
of the appeal was not published, but it 
was belie\ ed that it was couched in 
even more urgent and dramatic terms 
than the broadcast. In British circles 
there was some resentment when it was 
learnt that the French Premier seemed 


BY FLYING-BOAT TO FRANCE 

when ii became dear to Britain that France was Ahnnt ^ i . r 

BrrisJ- Secretary for the Colonies was flown J capitulate, Lord Lloyd (right), 

co; :,r..es. At the same t.me the Fir^^^ anrthe F rT °! ‘he French 

Bordeaux to talk over the position of the French fleet Th ^ Admiralty flew to 
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to have implied that if Prance with 
drew from the war, then Britain Ii 
could not carry on the fight to victoT 
So far from accepting this defeaS, 

whatever might be Prance’s deci’ 
Britain would continue the strugale 
\ et another message of encourage- 
ment was issued in London. “ In thi. 
solemn hour,” it said, “ His Majesty? 
Government desire to pay to the Govem- 
ment of the French Republic the tribute 
which IS due to the heroic fortitude and 
constancy of the F rench Armies in the 
oattle agamst enormous odds ” 

pledge to the French EepnbhCo C^! 
tmue the struggle at all costs, in France 
m Britain, upon the oceans and in the 
air, was renewed, and the statement 
concluded with the proud resolve that 
we ^all never turn from the conflict 
until France stands safe and erect in 
all her grandeur ...” (See page 982.) 
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’planes/' and they were informed that 
the President had already dispatched 
his reply. Soon after their departure 
from the White House the text of the 
President’s cable was published. “ I 
wish to reiterate/’ said the Presirlent, 
that, making every possible effort 
under present conditions, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has made it 
possible for the Allied armies to obtain 
during the past weeks aeroplanes, 
artillery and munitions of many kinds, 
and that this Government, so long as 
the Allies continue to resist, will re- 
double its efforts in this direction.” At 
the same time, the President made it 
clear that ‘‘ these statements carry with 
them no implications of military com- 
mitments. Only Congress can make 
such commitments.” {See jjage 983.) 
Any question of a declaration of war 
by the United States was considered to 
be quite out of the question. 

That Saturday evening the French 

v' vv 

Cabinet met for three hours at Bordeaux, 
under the presidency of 
M. Lebrun. In addition Shadow ot 
to the ^Ministers there Capitulation 
were present General 
Weygand, Admiral Darlan, Commander- 
in-Chief of the French Navv, and 
General Vuillemin, Chief of the Fi 'each 
Air Force. No report of their decisions 
was given out, but in well-informed 
circles there was little doubt that the 
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LEADERS OF FREE FRANCE 

After France s capitulation many Frenchmen continued the struggle 
from abroad in conjunction with Britain. Above is General Charles 
de Gaulle, an expert on mechanized warfare, who first raised the 
standard of Free France and became acknowledged leader of the 
army of Free Frenchmen. Right, Vice-Admiral Muselier, in command 

of the Free French naval forces. 

I^hotos^ H oword Cosier ; Keystone 


One phrase in the statement — we take 
this opportunity of proclaiming the 
indi.ssoluble union of our two peoples 
and our two empii'es ” — was a presage 
of the proposal for that dramatic Decla- 
ration of L mon made three days later. 

Paris was entered by the Germans on 
the morning of June 14, and on the 
same day the French Government found 
it imperative to leave Tours for Bor- 
deaux, since, though the armv was 
reported to be retreating in good' order, 
the German columns were thrusting 
ever deeper into the heart of France. 


By now there were 
rumours in manv 
quarters that the 
French had decided 
on capitulation, but there was still some 
faint hope that the aid promised bv' 
America would arrive in time and in 
sufficient quantity to enable the struggle 
to be continued. On June 15 Lord 
Lothian, the British Ambassador .. 

ashington, and the Comte de St 
Quentin, his French colleague, con- 
ferred with Mr. Roosevelt on the subject 
of M. Reynaud’s appeal for clouds of 
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French Government was contemplating 
making a separate peace. AVith this 
possibility in view and, if possible, to 

. _ ^ British Government 

issued an authoritative statement. 

^ present it i.s natural 

that tliere should be baseless and ill-informed 
rumoui*s of peace proposals and peace 
negotiations,” it read. •* It cannot be too 
clearly and definitely stated that Great 
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THE SMILES THAT SOON WORE OFF 

T '*• armistice terms for France and 

up bv^-ouehU^, a 'lS-’Ii onlookers. The smiles were con ured 

P b, ...oughts ot a speed, .^.» .nctory in the war ; smiles and thoughts alike soon vanished. 

Behind the dictators are Ciano and Ribbentrop. 

P^oto. .4stfocia^e^ Press 
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and re:?oluteIy determine 
c«*ritinuo tht* stniircrle until victoni- hi 
r •• n ’iv.-r,. Evt-n if France’s resistance o 

Ini r- ri. 'i-lv weakened, she still hf 

♦ 

iiio't p'»u'.rtiil Xavy in Europe art4 
T.n- Hriti-ii X ^vy. and this great Allied fle< 
1 ' luily * .pible of enforcing the blockade 

become t-ver more effective as 
'^1 ‘ t Italy’s entry into the war.” 

^r rinany has used up her resources o 
r rkl*:-^- -jcale,” the statement went or 

ih^-se reserve's may not yet b 
Unices she can defeat the Britis] 
Empire an i its Allies within a few months 
her chance of defeating them at all wiJ 
have vanished.” 


- A Stm i k 
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Stress was laid upon the tremendous 
resources of the British and French 
Empires, now supplemented by those 
r oming from the United States ; it was 
stated that in the preceding five weeks 
more men had been called up for 
military' service in Great Britain than 
in any corresjiooding f)eriod in her 
history’ : the production of aeroplanes, 
arms and munitions was increasing at a 
great pac^^*, and the supplies from 
Arnerica would soon be coming as fast 
- the ports could deal with them. 


I . iik^' the ♦♦nemy,” the statement 
^ . !• d, ’* who^e (jiily hope of victory 

tlie Allies within a few 
' ' ot b* . ,ir<' pi»*pared to continue 

b/r-g” a- it may be necessary 


1 T 

• t 


to secure the downfaU of our opponents, 

6n though it may take years to accomplish 
that task. In their unshaken determination 

no matter what the cost, 
the Government of the Empire have the 
united support of their people.” 

That Sunday, June 16, was France’s 
day of vital decision. Three times the 
French Cabinet met, and throughout the 
day ]\I. Reynaud was in communication 
with the British Government, some- 
times through the Ambassador, Sir 
Ronald Campliell, sometimes over the 
telephone with General de Gaulle, 
who was in London on a military 
mission. In a mes.sage to Mr. Churchill, 
M. Reynaud revealed that the American 
response to his appeal was not con- 
sidered satisfactory, and asked, there- 
fore, for France s formal release from 
the obligation imposed by the Anglo- 
French Agreement. The British Cabinet 
was immediately convened, and a reply 
was sent w'hose general substance 
was communicated by Mr. Churchill to 
the House of CVunmons on June 25. 

“ Separate negotia tions whether for 
armistice or peace,” said tlie Pi’eniier, 

” depend upon an agreement made with the 
FVench Itepublic and not on any paiticular 
French administration or statesman. That, 
therefore, mvolved tlie honour of France. 
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Ho\ve\ er- and this was in view of what one 
saw of all they had suffered and of what 
were the forces evidently working upon 

them— provided that the French Fleet was 
dispatched to British ports and remained 
there while the negotiations were conducted,' 
his Majesty’s Government would give their 
consent to the French Government asking 
what terms of armistice would be open to them. 

It was also made clear that his Majesty’s 
Gov’ernment were resolved to continue the 
war and altogether cut themselves out of 
any association with such inquiries about 
an armistice. 

At M. Reynaud ’s invitation Mr. 
Churchill got ready to repair im- 
mediately to Bordeaux. In the mean- 
time the finishing 
touches were applied to ‘ Declaration 
a dramatic proposal of Union ’ 

which it w^as hoped 
would fortify France’s spirit and induce 
her to continue the struggle at Britain’s 
side. News of this proposal was tele- 
phoned by General de Gaulle from 
London to his chief in Bordeaux, 
and the General urged that no decisive 
steps should be taken until its terms 
had been ascertained. 

The British proposals were com- 
municated to the French Government 
in Bordeaux by Sir Ronald Campbell 
on June 16, and published in London 
on the following day. They took tie 
form of a “ Declaration of Union 
which it was proposed the two Govern- 
ments should immediately conclude. 
The Declaration (\Yhose draft is given 


I 


in page 983) was one of ‘‘ indissoluble 
union and unyielding resolution ” in 
“ common defence of justice and free- 
dom, against subjection to a system 
which rediiced mankind to a life of 
robots and slaves/’ No longer would 
France and Great Britain be two nations, 
but they would constitute one Franco- 
British Union with joint organs of 
defence, foreign, financial and economic 
policies. Every citizen of the one 
country would immediately enjoy full 
citizenship of the other : there would 
be a single War Cabinet, and all the 
forces of Britain and France would be 
placed under its direction. It would 
govern from wherever it best could, 



disastrously defeated, rather than that 
in the hope, nay certainty, of eventual 
victory, she should merge her identity 
with her ally. Some have argued 
that if the offer had been made a little 

i 

earlier it would have stood a better 
chance of acceptance. But it was 
turned down. According to one version, 
it was rejected by 14 to 10, although 
another account has it that no formal 
vote was taken upon it when the Cabinet 
reassembled for the third time at 
10 2 ).m, Certain it is that the Ministers, 
who had just received a further report 
on the militarv situation from General 
Weygand, were asked to vote yes 
or no to the definite proposal that 

negotiations for an armistice 
should be opened up with 
the enemy, and the voting 
was 13 in favour and 11 
against (another report says 14 
to 10). Amongst those in favour 
of an armistice were I\Iarsha] 
Petain and MM. Baudouin, 
Prouvost, Chant emps. Ybaruo- 
garay and Frossard, Bouthillier 
and Chichery, with the sinister 
figure of ex-Premier Laval 
active in the backgrouiuL while 
those in favour of a continua- 
tion of the struggle included 
MM. Reynaud, Mandel, Cam- 
pinchi, Delbos, Monnet, Dautry, 
31arin, and Laurent-Evnac. M. 
Reynaud immediately resigned 
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DRAPED WITH THE SWASTIKA 

Nazi guards stand before the monument at 
Compiegne erected after the war of 1914-18 
in memory of the soldiers of France. It 
infuriated the Nazis because it showed the 
German eagle transfixed by a French sword. 

Photo, E.y.A. 

and President Lebrun forthwith in- 
vited Ma rshal Pota'in to form a govern- 
ment. After a short consultation with 
the President the Marshal produced 
his list of ilinisters, obviously prepared 
in advance ; his Vice-Premier was 


TIME’S WHIRLIGIG 

Hitler and his staff await the arrival of the French delegates on June 21, 1940, before 
Marshal Foch s famous coach in which the 1918 armistice was signed. Left to right : 
Ribbentrop, Admiral Raeder, Bruckner, Hitler, General Keitel, Goering, General vori 
Brauchitsch, and Hess. On the right is Hitler's personal standard. Above (left), 
Dr. Bell and Dr. Muller, the German signatories to the Treaty of Versailles, so often 
denounced by Hitler, seen at Cologne station on their way to Paris. 

Photos, E.N.A.; Centrftl Press 


and the two Parliaments would be 
formally associated. “ The Union will 
concentrate its whole energy against 
the power of the enemy, no matter 
where the battle may be. And thus 
we shall conquer.” 

The terms of this offer were con- 
veyed to the French Cabinet by 31. 
Reynaud, who, if report speaks true, 
had been informed by the British 
Government that he might be ap- 
pointed the first Prime 3Iinister of the 
Franco-British Union. Its reception 
was mixed. Those who were in favour 
of carrying on the war, if necessary 
from outside France in the French 
Empire, welcomed it ; others regarded 
the offer as in some way offensive to 
French national pride. Apparently 

view that it was preferable 
for France to maintain her nominal 
independence even though she were 
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convev to Hitler the ^ 

mm s desire for «n armSce °°''""' 

«.r '“epCr i«r r '* “ 


KOI I S RTN ERSFO 


to the ne^v Frenc f-/ 
reminder that tlie condS'”^”^ f ^ 

the British Government had inS 

promise had not been comp! ej “ 

to a British port - Th™ ” 

of time to-do it,” said Mr. aS^S 
differpnrp +« +1 ' made no 

ailtereuce to the negotiations, and the 
terms could hardly have been more 
..e\ere than they were. In order to 
reinforce the earnestness with which 
ve held our views, we sent the First 

Tiist Lord (Mr. Alexander), as well 
as Lord Lloyd, to establish what con- 
tacts were possible with the new 
Ministers/^ 

tpe morrow (Monday, June 17 ) 
.'larshal Petam told France over the 
"ireless that “ wdth a heavy heart I 
say we must cease to fight ” ; he had 
appealed to the enemv to ask whether 
he was ready to discuss with him “ as 
J6twG0n soldiers and in honour the 
means of bringing hostilities to an end. 
On the same clay M. Baudouin made his 
debut as Foreign Minister in a broadcast 
from Bordeaux, in which he declared 
that, though France was ready to lay 
down her arms if an honourable peace 
could be obtained, she would refuse to 
accept shameful conditions which would 
mean the end of lier people's spiritual 

enemy has not broken 


^ t 




... French and 

■ ■ ‘ the railway 

•'■..‘.ic the Allied armis- 


# - * . r ' 


ny V. - Signed on November 
’ Hitler and his leaders are 
• arrival of the French dele- 
pot on June 21, 1940, 
turn t sue for peace. 
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'1. l^udouin. Foreign 

’ ’ fi. Mini .•^ter of 
' M.foj'-ter f)f 
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oar nriofiil^/* cUiaie<l ; “ h*- 

^kkriMl hif eiwl cmlv Lr th*? r rurhietr 
tspmon^ y of hii effeetivohii ami nwirrLii. 
Ouf trotjfm betd tiit t/attle vttll their 
t/ft/iitiOfui %'lliouf, They ecolfl not 
rcpbre ih^ fankj, eitriiiofi axkcl the 
'plutni dentrayed by ri.fi enermy. The 
M riiiffiorj Fr*^ii*Aitmn foond tbenoie^vea 
before the of Fraoee almost 


aione agiairi«t the 80 riiillioo Germany 


ff' iJorf'tifl bv the rnena/e of trie Italian 
Army” That why the Preach 

(<overnfrierir been obli^^ed to aih 
the enemy what hia condition ? wotikl be 
for aii armiatoje, aithou^h Prani.« had 
ocrt, aa yet, actutily laid down her 
arrrje. Mr, Churchill, too, broadcaat 
that evening : The newd from Fr^ince 
m v^ry bad and I ‘/rieve for the gallant 
Krewrh people," he aaid« * Neverthe- 
leai, we are iure that in the end all 
will be well." {See page Ml^.) 

Sleiin while, the ne^?otiation.5 for an 
aniiistic** were proceerling. Fetain'i 
appiu;atKrn la^J fimehed the Fuehrer, 
an*! <fct noon on June 18, the auniveriary 


liUtatortt 
Meet at 
Munich 


of the Battle of Water 
loo, Hitter am veil in 
Munich, and three 
hours later 3Iu«eotmi 
joioeri him ther**. FrOfii 1 p,rn. until 
short! V after ^ the two Ihctatom were 

I#- 

in roiiference at the Fnehn-f Hou?^, 
aoiJ at th#* conrluiion of their meeting 
It Wail bahlly ^^tated tliat they had agret'd 
on their attitmle towards the Fri'neh 
requ^-wt for an aruiistiee. Then ^lusao- 
lini went bark to Uoriie ami Hitler 
returned to bia G H,Q And still the 


war went on ; atill all the French land, 
sea and aif foreea were inatructerl to 
rontinu** their rmUtance until the ternii 
of an honouTidiia ar mint ice could be 


aiinounird. 

TowarcU nii^htfaU it waj? reported 
frorii Mti<irid that the rif*ridoDa taken at 
Munich had been notified to the German 
Kmbw^iy there and w»*re beln? pa^^d 

on through ><dt 0 r I>*quertca and the 
Spaniah Foreign Gftic« to the Prem*h 
novernniMit in Bordeaux. The ter nut 
were not pnhliahed aa yet^ but no one 
Joiibteil that they Would fie harsh. 
MeaawLak. in London Mr. Cburchill, in 
the name of Britain, defied ih*- 1 c. ratom ; 
while General de GaulV oruadirast an 
im|»asMiofied ap|jeal In hia fellow^ 
eountrvuieii. " IUa fh»* h^r word farea 
iiaid f he a4*k.^-d ' ?.aj all hope 
diaapi't'ared ^ !• G.«* dt*te«t final * So 
belw'.i* me, 1 aifc with knowI^d^»»-, and 
1 tell ycMl that Fmiice oi not lowC." Then 
he i^vitiid all oiBcrm and men, 

French et 3>nr«rr» gud ikiiled workmen 
of the ifulusCnrs, who were 

on Bntiah toid or who might arri*** 
thrif t<* in tooall with him. 

‘'V%halev*-r ha: teL>, the llau.*’ of 



GERMAN SIGNATORY 

General Keitel, Chief ol Staff el the German 
Army, i» here teen fifiunf the Franco- 
German armistice terms at Compte^ne on 

behail ol hn country. 
tkoto, 

French resi stance muit not and ahail 
not lie extintmbhed I " 

The German reply, reported to the 
French Cabinet on June 19, required 
the nomination of French pienipoten- 
tiarica to meef the repreaentativea of 
the German Government at a place 
and time to be notified later. Still 
the ternxi of the armistice were not 
r*-vi*aled, but there were many in 
Hordi-aox who felt that they would 



FRENCH SIGNATORY 

General he^ia ol the French 

aiTTu^ce teU^^tion, the Francr>- 

Gefrr *-* aXiBnitice Uerm^ at ComptC^Tic on 

J'ltie ^2 if>4n 

F'huO/. X X-l. 


be ^ humiliating that it would be 
impoe.•^ible for a belf-rer^pecting France 
to accept them. Hence they renewed 
their plea that the Gov'ernnient should 
leave France for North Africa ; a number 
of deputies, indeed, including MM. 
Dahidier, Jlandel, Delbcto and Cam- 
pinchi, actually went on board the 

Mu^ilia " in the Gironde, and two 
♦lays later — with the connivance and, 
apparently, the active assistance of the 
French authorities — sailed for Africa, 
arriving at Casablanca about June 24. 

c 7 

For this they were later arraigned as 
" deserters " and threatened w ith trial by 
the V'ichy Government ; wdien, on June 
25, General Lord Gort and Mr. Duff 
Cooper endeavoured to contact them in 
Morocco, they were prev'^ented from doing 
80. The arguments of the die-hards " 
were 8upf>orted in f>erson by Mr. A. V. 
Alexander, Sir Dudley Pound, and 
Lord Llovd, w'ho renewed their offers of 
British warships and other vessels to 
help transport French troops and 
officials to Africa, and pressed that the 
French Fleet should be remov'ed at once 
to British ports. 

The rot had gone too deep and too 
far, however. On the evening of June 19 
the names of the French plenipoten- 
tiariee — General Huntziger, Rear- 
Admiral Maurice Leluc, 

General of the Air 
Force Bergeret and 
M. Noel, formerly Am- 
bassador to Poland — were transmitted 
to Berlin via Madrid, ami within a 
few hours Hitler’s in.-tructions w»*re 
received concerning the [ilace and 
time of the armistice m*'eting. Tlie 
unhappy four left Bordeaux on the 
morning of June 20, and while they were 


French 

Flenipoten 

tlaries 


on their wav to Paris via Tours Marshal 

1# 

P^tain made another apologii ov<*r the 
wifeless. He uttered the u 'toiiishinu 
ai^-eftion that on the eve ol the iiattle 
of France the FVench Army was only 

strong, and that in war 
material France was even more deficitgit 
than in eff^^ctives. Nevert he|»*>s, -ihe 
would learn a lesson from ih«* battli: 
which had jix^st be**ri lost. *' Stand by 
me," he concludefi, “ the light still gis - 
on. It for Frafice, the vjil of her son-." 
(.Sec page And still the German 

annieM continued their advance^ pouring 
into the central zone of Franci* from 


we-t and north and east. 

Now the ^tage wa.- Utr flic (Iraliia 
of the arrni.'itic e. I he wa-* tfiat 

•afne glade in the Fore-t of Gompiegn*. 
where not quite 22 years U-fore .Mar-hal 
Fo^ h Lui dictat*^'d the t**rm.-i of -iirr*'n* 

<ler U) a defeat*-*! ami cornnh-r*-! v ( radio'd 

_ * 

German’/. The same railway coaeh wa^' 
Used, and the plenipotenrnxries -at at 
the larrie table and on the -.arm; chairs 


lull 




hour later the French delegation made 
, ‘Appearance, Silently saluting 
Hitler s flag, they, too, entered the 
dining car. Hitler and his party rose 
on their entrance and gave the Nazi 
salute. Then all took their seats at 
the table. Hitler and Huntziger face to 
face, with their colleagues on either 
hand. The proceedings were opened 
by Keitel, who read the preamble to the 
armistice conditions. 

At the order of the Leader and Supreme 
Commander of the German Defence Forces,” 

he began, “ I have to make the following 
communication : 

Trusting to the assurance given to the 
^rman Reich by the American President 
Wilson and confirmed by the Allied Powers, 
the German Defence Forces in November 
1918 laid down their arms. Thus enZ a 
war which the German people and its 
Government did not want, and in which in 
spite of vastly superior forces the enemy did 
rmt succeed in defeating the German Army, 
the German Navy or the German Air Force. 
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It the historic h’orest of ■■ 
been chosen for the handins h*s 

terms, this is done in order^bv a ‘''“® 
atoning justice, to wipe out ®f 

all a memory which for France 
glorious one in her history and wr ® 

felt by the German naGon th 
shame of all times. ^ deepest 

After a heroic resistance Franco h. t. 
defeated in a single bloody battle 

to Biv. th! 

'■ ‘ O'-™™* ■ ‘£13 

and (2) to give Germany all safeguards 
the continuation of the war oc.i ^ ^ 

Britain which has been forced Son ,.orT 
weU as to create the preliminari^ CZ 
construction of a new peace, the essl J 

contents of which will be the restoration o} 

natir-"^ 

The reading concluded, everyone 
stood, and at 3.42 p.m. the Fuehrer and 
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FRANCE ACCEPTS ITALY’S TERMS 

Alter the armistice had been signed with Germany the French delegates left for Rome to conclude 
similar negot.ahons with Italy. Top left, the French delegation entering the Villa Incha iear 
Rome where the meeting was held. Above, Marshal Badoglio (standing) reading th?tta"fan 
armistice terms Facing the camera, left to right, M. L4on Noel, Generlj Huntzfger General 
arisot, General Bergeret. Right, new Franco-Italian frontier at Mentone denoted by a rope 
across the road. Beyond, looking m the direction of Nice, is still unoccupied France. 

PhotoSy Associated Pre^s ; E.NoA. 


which ha.d been in use at the historic 
meeting of November 11, 1918. 

On the afternoon of June 21 a guard 
of honour composed of German troops 
was drawn up outside the coach, and 
immediately in front of the Armistice 
Memorial the personal standard of the 
Fuehrer was raised. Soon after 3 
o'cloc k Hitler arriv'ed and was greeted 
bv Pheld-Marshal Goering, Col. -Gen. 
Keitel, Chief of Staff of the Army ; 
T’ol.-Gen. von Brauchitsch, C.-iii-C. of 

fhe Army : Grand Admiral Raeder : 

1 

H**rr von Ribbentrop and Rudolf 
'i ' Foreign Minister and Deputy 
'• , r r(><]>ectively. The Germans 

' ^ C coach and a quarter of an 


At the moment of the arrival of the 
German Armistice Commission there began 
the breach, of the promise solemnly given. 
On November 11, 1918, there begaii in this 
very train a period of suffering for the 
German people. 

^Vhatever could be done to a nation in 
the way of dislionour and humiliation in 
human and material suffering, began at this 
point. Broken promises and perjury were 
used against a nation which after over four 
\ ears of heroic resistance liad shown only 
one weakness — namely, that of believing 
the promises of democratic statesmen. 

On September 3, 1939, twentv-llve vears 
after the outbreak of the World War, Great 
Britain and France declared war on Germany 
without any reason. Now the war has been 
decided by arms. France is defeated. The 
French Government has asked the German 
Go\ eminent to make known the German 
conditions for an armistice. 
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GUNS AND MEN GO HOME 

As much material as possible was evacuated 
from Cherbourg before the Germans reached 
tlie town on June i8, 1940, Above, Bren 
guns and equipment are piled on the deck of 
a transport bound for England, while below 
weary soldiers are seen fast asleep on another 
part of the deck as the ship makes its way 

to a home port. 

Photos^ tnistrif of Information 



































SCENE OF FRENCH TRIUMPH AND SHAME 

’he photog:raphs in this page show the theatricaJ presen- 
tAr:on of armistice terms to France in the same railway 
carriage in which the armistice of 1918 was signed. 
I. the carriage being placed by German soldiers in the 
position it occupied near Compi^gne in November, 1918. 
^ a German guard of honour. 3, Hitler arrives. In the 
background the monument to the soldiers of France 
who fell in 1914-18 is seen draped with the swastika. 
4, the French delegates arrive ; in front, General Huntziger, 
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t ehj. Gcirdoti, after a G&ntiQn photograph 
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FRANCE SUBMITS TO GERMAN MIGH1 

behind are Vice-Admiral Le Luc (with portfolio) an^ 
C^neral Bergeret, of the French Air Force. Following, ii 
civilian clothes, M. Leon Noel. 5, reading the terms o 
the Armistice on June 2i, 1940, inside the coach. Arouni 
^e table from left to right are Admiral Raeder, Goering 
Hitler, General Keitel {reading the terms), General voi 
Brauchitsch, Rudolf Hess, General Huntziger and Vice 
Admiral Le Luc. Ribbentrop has his back to the camera 
6, the French delegates entering the railway carriage. 
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LITTER OF A VANQUISHED ARMY 

^is photograph, taken shortly after the Nazi occupation of Northern France, shows gas-masks, steel helmets, 
leggtnp, water-bottles, haversacks and countless other equipment thrown away along the roadside by the retreating 
rench armies. Hundreds of miles of road were left in a similar condition. Photoy E,S.A. 























ARMISTICE COMMISSION AT WORK 

This historic photograph shows the Franco -Genrian Armistice Commission in session in the 
Council Chamber at the Hotel Nassauer Hof, Wiesbaden. The Commission sat to work out details 
in connexion with German occupation of France under the armistice terms. The French 
delegates were headed by General Huntziger ; the Germans by General Stixlpnagel. 

PhotOf 


Ids suite left the car to the strains of 
“ Deutschland iiber AUes and the 
Horst Wessel song. Then the French 
delegation retired to a tent placed 
near by for their accommodation and 
noted the terms of surrender. Their 
tenor was such that they had to 
telephone to Bordeaux, but at 6 o’clock 
they returned to the coach for a dis- 
cussion with Keitel. The conversation 
continued into the next day, and again 



DEMILITARIZED 

The shaded portion in the map above shows 
the French zones in Algeria and Tunisia 
which were demilitarized under the terms 
of the Franco-Italian armistice signed on 

June 24, 1940. 


there were consultations with Bordeaux, 
where the French Cabinet was in almost 
permanent session. But by now Keitel 
was getting impatient and at 6.30 p.m. 
he asked for a final answer within an 
hour. So at 6.50 (5.50 p.m. B.S.T.) on 
Saturday, June 22, the armistice was 
signed, by General Huntziger for France 
and General Keitel for Germany. (The 
terms are set out in page 1018. 

Just before appending his signature 
Huntziger said : 

The French Government has agreed to 
the terms of the armistice, but before signing 
the document I wish to say a few personal 
words. At the moment when the French 
delegation puts its signatures to this docu- 
ment, being forced to agree to conditions 
through military misfortune, and having 
fought on the side of its ally, the delegation 
wishes to point out that Finance has the 
right to expect from Germany a peace whicli 
would secure good neighbourly relations with 
her great neighbour. As one soldier speaking 
to another, I hope that French soldiers will 
never have to regret that they laid down 
their arms for the peace to come.” 

To which Keitel briefly replied : 

“ I confirm the acceptance of the French 
Government in signing this armistice 
agieement. As a soldier I have little to 
say except that the victor knows how to 
honour a courageous, defeated foe.” After 
the signatures liad been actuaUy appended, 
the German asked all the delegates to rise! 

‘‘ At this moment,” he said, “ it is our duty 
to remember those brave soldiers of our 
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countries who have spilled their blood on 
the battlefields. We have risen to honour 
their memory.” 

But though the armistice was signed 
hostilities did not cease. The humilia- 
tion and torture of ravaged France were 
to be carried yet further. An announce- 
ment from Hitler’s headquarters made it 
clear that arms would 
not be laid down until Fighting 

six hours after the Continues 

Itali an Government 
had informed the German High 
Commission that an Italian-French 
armistice had been concluded. So 
without wasting a moment the French 
delegates proceeded by car and ’plane 
to Rome, where they arrived on the 
afternoon of June 23. They drove 
forthwith to the Villa Manzoni, some 
miles outside the city, and there the 
five Frenchmen — for they had now been 
joined by General Parisot, former French 
Military Attache in Rome — opened 
discussions with the Italian officials. 
A little later they motored to the Villa 
Incisa, some miles farther from the 
capital, where the negotiations proper 
were conducted with the Italian pleni- 
potentiaries, these being Count Ciano, 
Foreign Minister ; Marshal Badoglio, 
Chief of the General Staff ; Admiral 
Cavagnari, Chief of Naval Staff ; General 
Pricolo, Chief of the Air Staff; and 


